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still more deeply involved. It is right I should add, that you 
were not advised with in respect to this publication, and have 
had no opportunity to sanction any part of its contents. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's faithful servant, 

ANDREW SCOTT. 
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PREFACE. 



As " The Independent Whig, or a Defence of Primi- 
tiye Christianity and our Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
gainst the exorbitant claims and encroachments of fana- 
tical and disaffected Clergymen/' forms the staple of this 
production, it seems proper that the public should know 
something of its claims and authors, to warrant its reyiyal, 
when «o many talented men are engaged in the .daily and 
periodical Journals, in advocating the same cause. Men 
of more extensive reading may have found preferable 
works on the same subject, or men of greater abilities may 
be able to furnish superior Treatises ; but, in the humble 
judgment of the Editor, he has never seen anything equal 
to it in vigour of thought, or perspicuity and force of 
style; and assuredly he could not compose anything so 
well worthy of perusal. Being of this opinion, and seri- 
ously affected with the melancholy exhibition daily made 
in our day and country, of ^* exorbitant claims, and en-» 
croachments of fanatical and disaffected clergymen," he 
determined to attempt rousing from their slumber in four 
old volumes, the most spirited and stirring papers of *' The 
Independent Whig ;" and has come to the rescue of Sir 
Sobert Peel, when deserted by Mr Gladstone, to the ranks 
of Drs Hook and Pusey, who have just appeared at Ox^ 
ford in support of Mr Ward and Romanism. Sir Robert 
has just cause to regret his opposition to the Whig mea- 
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sures; to abate the nuisance of High-Church power ! They 
in spite of him reduced somewhat the preposterous hie- 
rarchy of Ireland, but could not carry their appropriation 
clause; but he cannot eyen carry his paltry reform of 
ecclesiastical courts^ nor e£fect a union of the dioceses of 
Bangor and St David's ! Sir Robert ! will you encourage 
my honest aim to " help you against the mighty/' as your 
predecessor Sir Robert Walpole did mine ? 

What I know of the authors of the following papers, I 
have learned from looking into two or three Biographical 
Dictionaries. The result may be shortly stated. ^ <^ Thomas 
Gordon^ a political writer^ was bom at .Kirkcudbright, in 
Scotland. He received a liberal education in his own 
country^ and then removed to London, where he taught 
the classics. He also busied himself in politics, and was 
employed by Harley, Earl of Oxford. Mr Trenchard next 
took him to live with him, and they wrote in conjunction 
Gate's Letters, and The Lidependent Whig. On the death 
of Trenchard, Gordon married his widow, and thus gained 
possession of a fine estate. They were both zealous 
Whigs, and inveterate enemies of ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments. Sir Robert Walpole employed Gordon to defend 
his administration, and made him a commissioner of wine 
licences. He translated Tacitus and Sallust into English, 
with discourses relative to each; and after his death, 
which happened in 1750, at the age of 66, appeared his 
tracts, in two works, entitled '^ A Cordial for Low Spirits," 
and " The Pillars of Priestcraft, &c. Shaken." 

In a dedication to the Right Honourable Lord Paget, 
prefixed to the third volume, Mr Grordon declares the me- 
rits of the question, thus : — ** The subject, my Lord, is of 
high and universal concernment, and interesting to every 
man living, as he would not in the best thing upon earth 
find the worst, even bondage in Christian freedom, dark- 
ness and delusion instead of light and instruction, and ty- 
ranny under the name and guise of teaching. 

" It is a dispute, whether we are to take the infallible 
word of our blessed Saviour, from his own mouth, or at 
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second hands^ from SHch as are fallible and interested, and 
to belieye the words of men as his, though we think that it 
contradicts hU; whether Almighty God, who cannot err, 
nor yary, has so revealed his own will to men, as that they 
can understand it, when it was revealed on purpose to save 
them, and therefore to be understood by them ; or has ap- 
pointed certain persons, liable to mistakes and passions* 
and to manifold imcertainties, doubts, and wranglings, fur- 
ther to reyeal his will, already revealed by himself. 

" It is a dispute, whether we £ure to listen only to Divine 
wisdom, speaking clearly, or to the fancies of men turning 
it into endless doubts and riddles, setting up, indeed, for 
guides and interpreters, yet still disputing about the road, 
and the meaning of the directions how to find it; whether 
the human soul be to be convinced by persuasion or by force; 
and whether the meek gospel of peace can be advanced by 
penalties, rage, and cruelties, or possibly approve or even 
admit of them. 

''It is a dispute, whether any government can be perfect, 
and capable of supporting itself, where any authority what- 
soever (except what is derived from it, and absolutely de- 
pending upon it) is su£fered to be claimed, or to exist; and 
whether the allowing of any separate and independent rule 
or power whatsoever, imder any name or pretence whatso- 
ever, be not naturally productive of popular contention, 
Action, and civil wars? 

" This, my Lord, is the sum of the dispute, which, where 
it is referred to the gospel^ to reason, and to history, is 
easily decided. How fully and explicitly these p^ers have 
decided it, I leave to your Lordship's judgment; as I do to 
your good nature to pardon the freedom of this address, 
which proceeds from a very pardonable cause, even the 
perfect regard and affection, with which I am," &c. 

The Editor would show he had imbibed little of the spi- 
rit of his Author, had he implicitly adopted all his senti- 
ments. Holding the general principles of civil and religi- 
ous liberty, and the Bible the in&llible rule of faith and 
manners* he has embraced views very different on many 
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points; but any statement of these he shall reserve until 
the reader has had an opportunity of first perusing the 
papers of the authors ; as it would be an impertinence to 
interpose, and say first hear me, even in notes. He shall, 
however, afterwards beg leave to be heard. He submits 
confidently to the impartial tribunal of enlightened public 
opinion, (the dernier ressort in this free country on such a 
subject), his extracts from '^ The Independent Whig," as 
infinitely superior to modem " Tracts for the Times." 

But the Editor has got another Mr Thomas Gordon as 
an assistant. Fortunately while making search after *' The 
Independent Whig," a bookseller put into his hands " An 
Inquiry into the Powers of Ecclesiastics^ on the Principles 
of Scripture and Reason. Murray: London, 1776." Pen- 
cilled ^*By Mr Gordon, minister of Speymouth." That 
was not what he wanted, but as he liked the subject, 
he purchased it. Af%er perusal, he thirsted for more of 
that author's spring, and to ascertain the truth of the pen- 
cil mark. Fortunately — ^he should say providentially — he 
procured *' Plain Sermons on Practical Subjects^ adapted 
to Different Characters. By the late Thomas Gordon, 
minister of the gospel at Speymouth, near Elgin. To 
which is prefixed^ some account of the author. Edinburgh: 
printed for Charles Elliot, 1 786." The Memoir is very 
brief, but its author says very significantly, '' His notions 
of church government were indeed somewhat peculiar; 
but his religious opinions were those of the Church of Scot- 
land." Indeed, so peculiar were his religious opinions, as 
to seem quite irreconcileable to his enjoying a good consci- 
ence, and retaining his station as a minister of the Church 
of Scotland. But occupying, as he did, at an advanced pe-* 
riod of life, an important sphere of usefulness, an upright 
and conscientious man might hesitate to relinquish it ; and 
*'*' in the latter part of his life, being very liable to complaints 
in the stomach, and other illnesses incident to literary men, he 
seldom went from home, except on visits to Gordon Castle ; 
where, from the Duke and Duchess of Gt>rdon, who knew 
his worth, and liked }iis conversation, he always xeceived a 
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most hearty welcome." In his day ScotlaDd had not 
witnessed hundreds of clergymen giving up their liyings 
while adhering to the principle of a state endowed 
church, having previously attached to their views the 
majority of their parishioners^ from whom they had rea- 
son to expect not only encouragement but pecuniary 
support. Yery different would have been the posi- 
tion of the Speymouth solitaire minister^ had he followed 
out his conscientious convictions. Would the Duke and 
Duchess have continued to welcome his visits ? Were there 
as many in all Scotland who then entertained his senti-^ 
ments, who could, had they been willing^ maintain him 
as a minister of the gospel ? I trow no. While I don't justi- 
fy his want of faith in God's promise^ that *' to the upright 
there ariseth light in the darkness/' and, ** blessed is the 
man that endureth trial and harship as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ ;" yet I must state, he did the next best ; he 
discharged his conscience first in an anonymous publica- 
tion, and. prepared for the press after he should be '* where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary are 
at rest," two volumes of admirable sermons, well spiced 
with " his notions of church government somewhat pecu- 
liar."* 

* As a specimen, the following may suffice from his sermon on 
the nature and import of our Lord's supper : — " Much less when, by 
the first persecution which began to rage in the martyrdom of Ste- 
phen, the Church was ' all scattered abroad throughout the regions 
of Judea and Samaria,' can we suppose that Christians declined, as 
opportunities ofifered, meeting together for worship, or omitted any of 
the established institutions of religion, because they had not one to 
preside bearing an apostolical commission ! The apostles, during this 
persecution, were permitted to remain at Jerusalem in safety; and for 
wise ends, no doubt remained there : and we know of no other minis- 
ters, except the seven deacons shall be reckoned among that num- 
ber, of whom, as hath been observed, Stephen had fSallen a sacrifice 
to the blind fury of persecuting priests. And we are apt to think, 
that those who lay so much stress upon administrators and consecra- 
tion, will not readily admit that these deacons had any power of disi 
pensing the sacraments, without a new commission and ordination. 
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When << The (jeneral Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland are issuing to 40,000 chiefly in Scotland alone, 
writings of Scottish Reformers^ and the Divines of former 

^ From all this, wiHi the generality in the original institution, (Lord's 
supper) the preacher hath been led to think, after the minuteBt and 
most candid investigation, that in whatever part of God's world a 
Christian society may be cast, they have an inherent authorised pri- 
vilege to partake of this institution as a conmion privilege of Chris- 
tianity; and may choose, without any thing in the Divine record to 
the contrary, nay agreeably to the spirit and genius of Christianity, 
and the very design of this institution, a president or minister to offi- 
ciate in this and all gospel ordinances; nor for himself would he he- 
sitate a moment to join in this sacred action with any society, where 
the purity of Christian doctrines and morals were observed. 

^ It is, according to the institution, a plain and single devotional act, 
which may be performed as other religious duties, with the bare addi- 
tion of external symbols. Indeed it cannot be once supposed, nor do 
I know that it was ever alleged, that the primitive Christians, in 
their distressed and circumscribed situation, would have fast days, 
preparation, and tiianks-giving-days; or that three or four, or half-a- 
dozen, of assistants and administrators, could be collected together; 
as such an apparatus was impossible, the Divine institution leads to no 
such idea. To those supernumerary additions, extrinsic to the insti- 
tution, and which may be properly called shackles, with which it is 
cumbered by a mistaken devotion, it is to be wholly ascribed that this 
pubUc and solenm act of remembrance is so seldom celebrated in the 
Church of Scotland. 

'' The preacher, for himself, can with truth declare^that could he, 
without departing widely from established practice, and, which he 
holds of more importance, forfeiting the regard and affection of his 
flock, attached always by prejudice to the stated forms of adminis- 
tration, he would celebrate this institution often; and, departing from 
every human mode, and all tedious indigested harangues, and un- 
edifying circmnlocutions, after a short, and, to the best of his power, 
a warm and pertinent address, cover a table, with the sacred symbols 
in his ordinary ministrations, in a manner similar to what he had 
occasion to observe among the dissenters in England. And were he 
younger, and of the same sentiments he now seriously entertains, he 
would certainly make the trial; but now, worn-out and unfit for op- 
position, or pursuing with spirit or vigour any plan of rsfonnation, 
or simplifying this institution, the experiment is too late. But he 
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timeSj as may seem suitable to these days,"* it may, the Edi- 
tor hopesj be permitted him^ without exposing himself justly 
to the charge of presumption, simultaneously to issue a cor> 
rectiye, so far as his comparatirely unpatronized and unsub- 
scribed for, and consequently higher priced works, may ex- 
tend, to the *' old theological literature of Scotland/' which, 
as he thinks, had better been allowed to continue in the sole 
possession of learned theologians ; because the people of 
Scotland generally, especially the middle class population of 
cities and towns, have happily improyed upon their worthy 
forefathers, — ^' the writings of the men who compiled our 
earlier standards, and who had the chief hand in the com- 
position of the Shorter Catechism, — the writings which 
formed the Scottish character in Scodand's best days, and 
whose dingy and well-thumbed yolumes, presenred in cot- 
tage shelyes^ from generation to generation, and read on 
winter eyenings by the dim fire-light," being superseded by 
works of more correct taste, in which Scripture is more 
truly applied, and more rationally enforced. Those *' well- 
thumbed yolumes" are as misty within as dingy without; 
and the intellectual light which they afford is well fig- 
ured ** by the dim fire light/' by which they were read. 
We suspect they haye been considerably supplanted by 
the works of the celebrated Doctor, who seems to haye 
written the words quoted. '^ Sbr not, then, what is the 
cause that the former days are letter than these ? for thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning this/' Surely, as a na- 
tion, we are older and more intelligent than our fathers; 
and thanks to them, and not to us, that we are so. To 
them we owe the schools in which we haye been taught 

with pleasure leaves his testimony behind him, and recommends it, 
BO far as his sentiments shall be of any weight, to his younger bre- 
thren to introduce the more frequent celebration of this institution, 
without any formalities that the original mandate of our Lord and 
Sayiour doth not authorise." — Sermon xviii. 

* See the Preface of their Committee to the first volume just 
published. 
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to read and write better than they could. To their faith, 
courage^ and sufferings unto death, ive owe haying the 
Bible in our vernacular tongue, free from the iron grasp 
of spiritual despotism ; and dastardly stupid will we be, 
should we allow it to be overlaid or perverted by cleri- 
cal interpretations and old musty divinity ! To assist his 
countrymen to '* stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and not to be entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage," — bigotry, intolerance, and a church-po- 
lity formed after the model of the Jewish theocracy, — the 
Editor is anxious to republish the whole of a work enti- 
tled, '* An Inquiry into the Powers of Ecclesiastics," now 
become scarce. The Rev. Thomas Gordon, indisputably its 
author,* dedicated it: — **To the Patrons of Religious Liber- 
ty, the Genuine Friends of Christianity, the Guardians of 
the most Important Rights of Mankind, and the Surest 
Bulwark of our Civil Constitution." It is hoped that the 
number of such characters has increased since 1776, and that 
they will encourage the circulation of that work, adapted 
as it is to guide to a right decision of the religious questions 
so much agitated amongst us. Some of the combatants 
require to be reminded that they never can unite Christians 

* Independently of his being the reputed author, and its having been 
ascribed to no other by DriJiVatt jn his Bibliotheca Britannica, 
(though he has erroneously pmced the sermons among the works of 
Thomas Gordon of the Independent Whig,) the identity of opinion 
of the '' Inquiry" and Sermons makes it very probable. The cha- 
racter of their author is also corroboratiye of the fact, as given by Dr 
James Beattie of Aberdeen, the ascertained writer of the Memoir, 
who says of him, — ^A zeal for liberty, a spirit of free inquiry, 
and a regard to the rights of mankind, distinguish all his writings. 
He thought for himself on every subject, but did not affect para- 
doxes or singularity of any kind." 

A highly respectable old friend of the Editor's at Elgin gives his 
r^niniscences of Mr Gk>rdon in these words : — ** I remember well 
when I was a boy, the late Mr Gordon of Speymouth, as tall, hand^ 
some, gentlemanly looking, and with a strikingly independent appear- 
ance on the street and in the pulpit. He was much admired as a 
preacher, and the church always crowded when he preached." 
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in general/ or be at peace eyen as sects or parties amoDg 
themselves, until they abandon their '' subordinate stan- 
dards," which were compiled bj men heated by the disputes 
of former days, and haye recourse to the Bible, the su- 
preme standard, now happily better understood from lights 
emitted by new translations, and biblical criticisms of mo- 
dem times. 

On this point a short extract from the Inquiry may be 
satisfactory: — "The more that priests have poisoned the 
fountains of knowledge and yirtue, of the greater impor- 
tance to the happiness of mankind, must intelligent, 
humble, and faithful teachers be. If Christianity hath 
been perverted by the designs of ecclesiastics who have 
had a distinct trade, — ^a political fabric of their own to es- 
tablish ; let it be restored again to its primitive simplicity 
by men who derive their character from their work, and 
their importance from the choice of those who are satis- 
fied that they deserve it. 

" But setting aside the gross superstitions and total per- 
version of the human faculties by a false system of religion 
— it is to be hoped, that even amidst many errors, this in- 
stitution hath been attended with happy effects on the mo- 
rals of mankind. . . But if ever it shall be attended with 
remarkable success, it must be entirely left to the Divine 
blessing, unrestrained by creeds, or articles, or conditions 
of any kind — but the Bible, public order, and decency." 
(Page 267 on Christian Teachers, at the conclusion of the 
work.) 

In the words of the Rev. Thomas Gordon, the Editor 
earnestly prays, 

** O thou eternal fountain of light, to whom is known 
the purity of my intentions in what I design to publish, 
intended to expose what hath appeared to me the presump- 
tuous claims of men to powers which thou hast committed 
to no mortal. If arrogant pretenders are under the influ- 
ence of an erroneous conscience, and have been betrayed 
by the weakness of their own understandings, let the light 
penetrate into their hearts, and break through prejudices 
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more obstinate than adamant. If a spirit of pride; if de- 
signing and ambitious views have first led them aside, and 
brought them, in the issue, to impose upon themselves; 
or have rendered them unwilling to acknowledge the truth, 
and to undeceive the credulous, superstitious multitude; 
smite this pride to the earth; let these ambitious views ap- 
pear in their natural odious light, as a base usurpation of 
thy sacred prerogative; and dispose them to glorify thee 
by an ingenuous and open confession. But if the pub- 
lisher himself, after his best inquiries, should be the person 
misled by prejudices, and who hath, in any instance, de- 
parted from the truth; if he hath dropt the most distant 
hints injurious to the important doctrines of Christianity, 
the spiritual kingdom of thy Son, or the character of his 
fidthfrd and humble ministers; out of thine abundant good- 
ness proclaimed in the gospel of peace, and on which he 
desires to rest all his hopes, do thou forgive thy erring, 
mistaken servant,-— but let his labours perish." 
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THE INDEPENDENT WHIG." 



Na I.— THE INTRODUCTION. 

Whoeyer goes about to reform the world, undertakes 
an office obnoxious to malice, and beset with difficulties. 
It speaks a confidence of his own capacity, which prompts 
him to set up for the schoolmaster of mankind ; and it in> 
fers a charge of corruption or ignorance in his pupils, out 
of which he assimies to whip them. As eyery man has a 
good conceit of his own merit, he thinks himself under- 
yalued b j instruction, and is proyoked b j correction. The 
confession of our own weakness, and that of another's bet- 
ter sense, is generally both contained in the taking of ad- 
yice, which is seldom taken for that reason. 

Besides, blindness and prejudice are seldom to be re- 
signed but with pain: and therefore, for the most part, are 
not resigned at all. It is but an unacceptable ciyility to 
offisr to let in the rays of understanding upon those minds, 
which are used to subsist in the dark. It is like opening day- 
light upon a nest of owls, it always sets them a screeching. 

The difference, howeyer, is considerable between natural 
and acquired ignorance, and the last is much more incura- 
ble than the first. The one is capable, and often willing 
to be informed; whereas the other thinks itself above it, 
and is too wise to learn. There can be no cure for one who 
is taught to be a blockhead: his ignorance is the fruit of 
instruction, and has cost him great pains; and so his pride 
is engaged to support it. As he has improved his mind 
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into learned darkness, he stands upon his guard against 
common sense^ is proof against all the assaults of reason, 
and scorns its power. If he do not take you for his ene- 
my, and use you accordingly; yet, at least, he will pity 
your mistakes, and, perhaps, pray for your illumination. 

It will probably be said, by some of my readers, that I 
here describe myself and my own performances, and per- 
haps with too much truth. There lived, not long since, a 
poet, who made excellent criticisms upon the most ap- 
plauded plays, and afterwards writ one himself obnoxious 
to them all. 

But neither these, nor any other diftculties, or dis-. 
couragements, shall hinder me from the generous attempt 
of endeavouring to reform mankind. I have the magna- 
nimity to face them all, and set about the work; thqugh I 
am sufficiently sensible of the greatness of the design, and 
have long wished that some abler genius would have un- 
dertaken it. 

I confess there have been some seeming attempts of this 
kind, which were carried on with great dexterity and wit, 
and brought great credit and other valuable advantages to 
the authors; but I should be glad to know what service 
they have done to the public. The exposing of small 
faults can do but small service; and people may be singu- 
lar in their humours, and vain in their dress, without l^urt- 
ing human society. A beau may wear a fine coat, and a 
gaudy sword-knot, without prejudicing the commonwealth, 
or indeed any one member of it: nor can I see any dread- 
ful malignity in a hooped petticoat. A lady may keep a 
squirrel, and diversify her face with fifty patches on a side, 
without invading private or public property. There is no 
mischief in a harmless snuff-box, or a diamond-ring; nor 
do laced clothes, or a clouded cane, prejudice trade; nor 
the flirting of a fim shake our constitution. A terrible 
fellow with a long sword may be a peaceable neighbour; 
and a coquette may salute her lap dog, and yet not endanger 
our liberties. 

These little sallies and excrescences of humour, as they 
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giye real pleastire and happiness to the proprietors them* 
selves, . so thej often entertain wiser people^ who might 
otherwise grow too severe for want of a little laughing. 
And yet, I will own, that many papers upon that subject, 
have justly merited uniyersal esteem and admiration. 

But the greater and more important mischiefs, which 
afflict human society, have been for the most part, left un- 
touched by our finest writers: priestcraft and tyranny have 
been seldom attacked by any, but rather flattered and sup- 
ported. Mr Sarille is said to have replied to a Frenchman, 
who exidted upon the fine writings of his countrymen, 
'' that there were but two subjects in nature worth a wise 
man's thoughts, namely, Religion and Goyemment, and 
they durst speak of neither." But it is our peculiar happi- 
ness to liye in a country, where we may speak our minds 
freely and openly upon any subject, within the bounds of 
good manners and yirtue; which, I hope, I shall neyer 
transgress. 

I own, the ^^Free^Thinker^' is a useful, as well as a fine pa- 
per. . I haye seen some discourses of his, which, in my 
opinion, are inimitable; especially those upon superstition 
and enthusiasm. Most that come firom him are instructiye, 
and all are elegant. I hope so worthy a writer has suita- 
ble encouragement. I haye not the good fortune to know 
that ingenious and deserving gentleman; but I am told 
that^ besides his capacity and public principles, and the 
work he is now engaged in, he has done personal services 
to the government, which, in any. other country, would 
entitle, him to a very good station in it : if he have none in 
this, it is, no doubt, owing to the public spirit of the great; 
who will^ by no fault or courtesy of theirs, divert him from 
instructing his country twice a- week. I shall, only add 
upon this head, that as no man is so well qualified as the 
" Free-Thinker" himself to execute his own plan, mine mil 
not by any means interfere with his, as will be shown in 
my next paper. 
- There was one weekly paper, which, had it gone on 
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would have prevented this; Imean the '^Free-Thinker Extra- 
ordinary." It breathed an uncommon spirit of public liber- 
ty, and showed sufficiently the capacity of the author to do 
serrice to mankind. But when he had showed his skill, 
and engs^ed our attention, he dropped us and his subject; 
and made it necessary, though dangerous, to succeed him. 
It was never asked why he undertook it; for every one 
saw the reasons and advantages of it ; but why he deserted 
it has been the subject of enquiry; and the rather, because, 
it was evident that he wanted neither art nor materials. 

For myself, who have no manner of attachment to any 
party, I shall not be afraid to speak my mind of all, with 
that freedom which becomes truth and independency; and 
the flattering of power, in any shape or hands whateoever, 
shall be the last charge against me. 

There is no power in names to consecrate persons or 
things, or to alter their nature ; and yet the majority of 
mankind have always worshipped the idols of words and 
sounds ; and a monosyllable has often done more than an 
army, towards keeping them under awe and servitude. In 
catholic countries, the word Pope, or Priest, carries with it 
more reverence than does the Old or New Testament, and 
more terror than an armed host. And lately in France, 
the words, grand monarque, or, the glory of the grand mo- 
narque, could keep a vast nation in misery and wooden 
shoes, and cany a hundred thousand of them at a time to 
the slaughter. 

This blind devotion to names, so inconsistent with true 
liberty, which shows itself in judging as well as acting, 
has also prevailed in this free nation to a degree shameful 
and dangerous. We know what terrible lengths the 
words church, clergy, divine right, and the like undefined 
nonsense, have gone towards enslaving us; and what a 
steady and ridiculous rev^ence is still paid to them, even 
when they are evidently ^plied to purposes the most im- 
pious and tyrannical. 

Nor does this, charge of worshipping woids lie alto- 
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gether at the door of one party only. Eren that side, 
wHch boasts a greater share of reason and freedom, is 
manifestly guilty of the like idolatry to names and per- 
sons, and in instances of the greatest importance. They 
do not consider the speech, but the speaker ; nor what is 
done, but the doer; and consequently praise, in their own 
leaders, what they would loudly condemn in any others. 

Credulity and implicit belief are equally dangerous in 
government as in religion: They haye made the world 
slayes, and they keep it so. Every party has its pope, 
and some have several; who, like him at Rome, never fail 
to make an ill use of the faith of their followers^ and de- 
ceive those who trust in them. 

I have said thus much to apprize the reader that this 
will be an independent paper, which will stoop to no 
party, nor have any friends or enemies, but such as make 
themselves so, by espousing the interests of truth or false- 
hood. G. 



No. II.— THE. DESIGN OF THIS PAPER. 

Religion was designed by Heaven for the benefit of men 
alone. It teaches us to moderate our desires^ calm our 
passions, and be useful and beneficent to one another; and 
whatever does not contribute to those ends^ ought not to 
be called by that name. For, Almighty Qod has infinite 
happiness in himself, which we can neither diminish nor 
add to; and therefore he can require nothing of us, but for 
our own sakes; nor command anything but what tends to 
our own good, both ^ere and hereafter. 

I say it with the utmost sincerity, that no man living 
desires to pay a more true and affectionate esteem and re- 
rerence than myself to those clergymen, who answer this 
end of their institution, and whose lives and manners 
grace and adorn their profession and doctrine. 
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I thank God, I know many such; and perceiye, with 
pleasure and transport, a noble spirit of liberty and true 
religion rising up among them ; which will soon flame out 
far and wide, if it be not stifled by those, whose true inter- 
est and honour call upon them aloud to give it assistance 
and protection. 

That profession must be always most honourable and 
deserving from mankind, which is most useful and adyan- 
tageous to men> As it is therefore impossible to show too 
much respect to virtuous clergymen, so the corrupt part of 
them cannot be too much exposed. Since the possession 
which they have of the fears and panic of superstitious 
people, and in the tenderest seasons too, enable them to do 
the greatest mischief; the strongest antidotes ought to be 
applied to their poison. It will be ridiculous to call for 
protection from that character, which they constantly dis- 
grace, and to ask assistance from the religion, which they 
neither believe nor practise. 

t here list myself under the banners of the former sort; 
and design by this work to illustrate the beauty of Chris- 
tianity, by exposing the deformity of Priestcraft, to distin- 
guish the good clergy from the bad, by giving to each his 
share of praise or infamy, according to the diflerent deeds 
done by them. I will lose no opportunity of doing justice 
to the former, nor willingly to the latter. 

In doing this, I shall go far backward, and taking 
things from the beginning, show in the course of these pa- 
pers the infinite evils brought upon mankind, from age to 
age, by the pride and imposture of corrupt ecclesiastics. I 
shall show what a Babel they have built upon the founda- 
tion of Christ and his Aposdes, who were made to father 
doctrines which they never taught; and to countenance 
power which they always disclaimed. I shall show by 
what arts and intrigues they came, from being alms-men 
of the people, to be masters of mankind; and how, by pre- 
tending to dispose of the other world, they actually usurp- 
ed and ruled this. 

I shall show, that notwithstanding Christianity was first 
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propagated bj miracles and mildness only, and the teach- 
ers of it had no power but to peisoade; making it withal 
appear^ in the -whole coarse of their liyes and preaching, 
that they sought no manner of personal advantage^ or any 
manner of jurisdiction over their hearers and converts; yet 
they who, without their inspiration and mannerSi called 
themselves their successors, did by virtue of their names, 
lay insolent claim to dominion, and carried all things be- 
fore them^ by the dint of terror and excommunication. 

I. shall show, that though the clergy, like other militia, 
were raised and paid for protecting mankind from their 
spiritual enemy, yet they soon made use of the sword put 
into their hands against their masters, and set up for 
themselves. I shall show that notwithstanding the whole 
end of their institution was to make men wiser and better, 
yet wherever they prevailed, debauchery and ignorance al- 
so prevailed; and the constant lesson they taught, was 
blind belief and blind obedience, of both which they made 
themselves the objects. So that superstition was an inse- 
parable creature of their power, and the perpetual issue of 
it; and tainted morals and darkened minds were the great 
props of their dominion. A good understanding, and an 
inquisitive spirit^ led directly to heresy; a pious life was of 
ill example, and a reproach to the clergy; and if any one 
gave offence this way, it was but calling him heretic, and 
delivering him over to Satan: the man was then undone, 
and the clergy safe. 

I shall show how they soon banished the meek spirit of 
the Christian religion, and growing to as great variance 
with mercy as they were with reason, perverted religion 
into rage, and zeal into cruelty. They made the peaceable 
doctrine of Jesus a doctrine of blood, and excommunicated 
and damned by that name, by which alone men could be 
saved. It is true, they damned one another as much as 
they did the rest of the world; for, agreeing in nothing 
but the great principle of interest, though they rode upon 
the necks of their people, yet they never could be at peace 
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nor ease^ among themselves, so long as each indiiidaal 
was not in the highest place : And therefore, because eyery 
one of them could not be above all the rest, thej were 
eternally quarrelling and giving one another to the devil. 
If one of them held any proposition, true or false, it was 
reason enough for another to deny it, and curse him into 
the bargain. At last, there was not one principle in 
their system but what was contested, and they agreed in 
nothing but their own power; though, at the same time, 
they disputed what that was. 

In this everlasting scuffle and civil war, they had so 
mangled truth, and muffled it up, that few could distin- 
guish it from the false images which they had made of it. 
And yet these men, who^ by their constant discords and 
debates^ confessed themselves in endless uncertainties, 
were the sure and infallible guides to others, who were ob- 
liged to believe their guesses and contradictions, on pain of 
hell-fire. 

I shall show what a shameful hand they have always 
had in bringing and keeping mankind under tyranny and 
bondage to such princes as would divide the spoil with 
them. In such case, it was a point of conscience, and a 
religious duty for subjects to be miserable slaves; and dam- 
nation but to strive to be happy. But if the prince hap- 
pened to be a lover of mankind, and endeavoured to pro- 
tect his people in their civil and sacred rights, then were 
they the constant incendiaries of every popular and wick- 
ed faction. They preached nothing but sedition and 
blood, till they had worked up their blind and stupid vo- 
taries to rebellions and assassinations. To such conduct is 
owing a great part of their power and wealth. 

I think no one, who is the least conversant with ecclesi- 
astical history, will deny that this was the condition of 
Christianity before the Reformation. The chief intent of 
this paper is to let all the world know it, that they may be 
upon their guard against the like mischiefs. It is certain, 
that the demands of the high clergy, upon the laity, are as 
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greats if not greater, than they were at that time. As Fa- 
ther Panl says of England, << the horse is bridled and sad- 
dled, and the old rider is just getting upon his back." 

It is time now to conclude this paper, by saying, that if 
my hearty endeavours shall anyways contribute to detect 
the impostures, and expose the wicked practices of those, 
who, under the prostituted name of sanctity, are foes to 
truth, to liberty, and virtue, I shall think my time and 
pains well spent. But if not, I shall have the internal sa- 
tisfaction of having attempted at least to attack vice and 
corruption, however dignified or distinguished; and the 
worst which can be said of me, is, 

i — magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

G. 



Na III.-^OF THE CONTEMPT OF THE CLERGY. 

Ring the bells backward! The temple, the temple is on 
fire! The high priests look aghast, and the people stare, 
and all cry out^ The craft, the craft is in danger! 

This I expected, and was prepared for when I first en- 
gaged in the undertaking. Touch a galled horse and he will 
wince, though it is in order to cure him. I knew a gen- 
tleman, who found out a murderer by looking stedfastly 
in his face. When any one is conscious of his own crimes 
or infirmities, he is jealous of every approach towards a 
discovery, and often makes one by it. 

It is remarkable, that no order or society of men is so 
apprehensive of disrespect, or can so little bear the exami- 
nation into their pretensions, as the greatest part of the 
ecclesiastics. If you ridicule or laugh at the professions of 
law and physic, the lawyers and physicians will laugh 
with you. The same is true of soldiers, merchants, and 
the professors of almost all arts and sciences, who general- 
ly are the first to expose the knaves and fools amongst 
them. 
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If a lawyer^ soldier^ or merchant^ deserre the pillory^ 
neither Westminster Hall^ the army^ nor the East India 
company, are in an uproar; or complain that the law^ 
trade^ or the soldiery are wounded through his sides ; or 
endeavour to raise a mob in his behalf, or rebel in token 
of their unlimited submission to government. The fair 
sex do not think themselves ill used, when a bawd is tied 
to a cart, or naughty nymph beats hemp : the eleven apos- 
tles lost no credit when Judas hanged himself; nor would 
any honest clergyman, though ever so many of the other sort 
did the same, or if it was done for them. 

But I do not know by what judgment or fetality it hap- 
penSj that if you but touch the pretences or vices of the 
meanest of the ecclesiastics, so many of their body are in 
an uproar: they roar aloud, their order is exposed, their 
mysteries derided and pro&ned, and religion itself in dan- 
ger of being subverted ; and socinian^ deist, or athiest, is 
the best word^ that is often given to their best friend ; and 
sometimes all of them are given. 

All other societies of men are contented with the esteem 
and honour, which result from the usefulness of their em- 
ployments and professions, from the worth and capacity of 
their members ; yet none stand in such a situation, none 
have so many advantages to acquire respect and homage, 
as the clergy. 

Their office is evidently adapted to promote the welfare 
of human nature, to propagate its peace and prosperity in 
this world, as well as its eternal felicity in the next; so 
that it is the interest of all men to honour it ; and none 
but a madman will condemn and ridicule what has a 
manifest tendency to the security and happiness of all 
mankind. 

The temporal condition of the clergy does likewise place 
them far above contempt : they have great revenues, digni- 
ties, titles, and names of reverence, to distinguish them 
from the rest of the world ; and it is too well known that 
wealth, power, and learning, carry to the vulgar a kind of 
mystery, and distant grandeur, and command not only ad- 
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miration and reyerence, but often a superstitious yenera- 
tion. 

Added to this, they haye the possession and direction of 
our fears; they are admitted in health and sickness: eyerj 
Sunday they haye the sole opportunity of gaining our es- 
teem by worthy and useful instructions, and all the week 
by their good liyes: they educate us whilst young, influ- 
ence us in our middle age, goyem us in our dotage, and 
we neither liye nor die without them. 

A numerous body of men, so constituted and endowed, 
so priyileged and posted, are capable of being most useful 
and beneficent to society, if their actions be suitable to 
their professions. All the world will acknowledge and 
pay a willing homage to their merit, and there will be no 
need of demanding, much less of extorting respect, or of 
complaints and exclamations for want of it. The danger 
lies on the other side; for there are such seeds of supersti- 
tion in human nature, that all our prudence and caution 
will be little enough to preyent eyen adoration to their 
persons. If, therefore, they want that respect which they 
are so fond of, they cannot be to seek for the true reasons, 
namely, their own corruptions and worthlessness, which 
must be exceeding great, to get the better of so many ad- 
vantages. 

If clergymen would ayoid contempt, let them ayoid the 
causes of it. Let them not be starting and maintaining 
eternal claims to worldly power: let them not be hunting 
after honours, courting preferments, and bustling for 
riches: let them not be assuming to giye models of human 
goyemment, or to adjust and determine the titles of princes: 
let them not pretend to punish any man for his way of 
worship, and to giye him to the deyil for his money or 
opinion: let them not join in factions and foment rebel- 
lions: let them not defy Heayen by swearing falsely: let 
them not promote seryitude in the people, and barbarity in 
the prince: and let them not flatter wicked kings, and 
plague and disturb good ones. 

Let them win respect and wear it; but let them not earn 
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infamy^ and demand yeneration. Let not those of them 
who gratify brutish appetites^ and live in all vileness, add 
want of shame to their want of grace, and bewail that they 
are contemned, while they are deserving it. If a man pre- 
tending to great gravity and regard, should dress himself 
up in a fool's coat and a pair of horns, would not people 
laugh at him in spite of themselves? And would not his 
resentment and rebukes add still to their mirth? A 
clergyman who is drunk on Saturday, will but with an ill 
grace talk of his dignity and ambassadorship on Sunday. 
Ought we to own and reverence that man as our guide to 
heaven, who is himself going a contrary road, and rioting 
in those vices which his whole duty is to restrain? 

The honour therefore of the good clergy is consulted 
and promoted by exposing the bad. A profane priest is 
the disgrace and bane of his own order, and they who 
stand by him, adopt his infamy, and defile themselves. If 
he neglect God, and disturb human society, how do the 
clergy suffer though he be whipped or hanged? His punish- 
ment is their credit and security, because by it is lopped 
off from their body a gangrened limb, that encumbered and 
deformed the rest. 

Atheists, who are not restrained by the fear of Ood, 
which is stronger than all the laws in the world, ought, in 
the opinion of politicians as well as casuists, to be expel- 
led from the society of men. And shall more mercy 
be shown to those who are so hardened in impiety, that 
though they believe a God, yet dread not his vengeance, 
but swear his great and terrible name to an avowed false- 
hood? or can the clergy suffer by the loss of such execra- 
ble company ? 

An unfortunate Levite some years since had his head 
cleft by a butcher, who caught him in bed with his wife ; 
and neither the number of reverend auditors, who attend- 
ed the trial, a due regard to the cloth, nor an apprehension 
of the carnage it might produce, could hinder the judge 
from directing the jury to call the crime only man-slaugh- 
ter. This so provoked the meek spirit and patience of a 
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holy brother, then present, that he cried out in the court, 

'* Here is a fine world ! If these things be suffered, there 

will be no liring for us." 

No chaste or sober clergyman could be terrified with 

such an example, or think the church in any danger by it. 

Does any yirtuous member of the holy order suffer either 

in his person or character, if Biss divert his spectators in a 

pillory, or parson Paul his auditors upon a gallows? None 

can share in their disgrace but those who sympathize in 

their crimes, or censure their punishment. How much 

more honest, as well as prudent, would it be to remove the 

guilt from themselves, by throwing it all upon the devoted 

head; to put the evil thing out of the city, and to imitate 

the sagacity of the homed herd, who always drive the 

blown deer from amongst them, where he seeks his refuge, 

though at the hazard of involving the whole tribe in his 
misfortune. T. & G. 



No. IV.— OF THE EXPLICATION OF THE SCRIPTURK 

To fear God and keep his commandments, is the sum- 
mary of the Old Testament, and to believe that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is the compendium of the 
New. Whoever can prove his obedience and faith, by 
these two plain duties, fulfils the law and the gospel. 

It was most agreeable to the infinite goodness and ten- 
der mercies of Gt>d, to make everything which he requires 
of us weak men, obvious and clear. The importance of 
the duty implies its certainty, which is not to be found in 
phraises either doubtful or obscure. The Scriptures are 
justly styled the revealed will of God ; they are addressed 
to all mankind, and given to remain as a rule of fiiith and 
manners to the end of the world. It must therefore fol- 
low, that whatever is necessary to be known in them, is to 
be as easy and intelligible at one time as another, and to 
all men alike. 

Where their meaning cannot be positively determined, 
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a new inspiration will be necessary to reduce them to cer- 
tainty; and if that be wanting^ every thing else is but con- 
jecture. Whoever therefore goes about to put a construc- 
tion upon such passages in Scripture, and enjoins us to be- 
lieve his interpretation, does not demand submission to the 
word of Qod, but to his own authority and imagination. 

What use is there of an unintelligible proposition? Or 
of a revelation which wants to be revealed? Almighty 
God will never require of us to see in the dark^ till he has 
given us new eyes; nor to believe any article, or obey any 
precept, till we understand him, and know what he means. 
A rule which is not plain, is no rule at all: nor will he 
make a law binding, or the transgression of it a sin, till 
we know what it is. 

It is true that human laws oblige all men to submit to 
the penalty annexed to the transgression, though many 
perhaps may never hear of them. Bat this is to prevent 
the constant plea of ignorance, which otherwise would be 
made by all offenders. The corruption and imbecility of 
human nature make this procedure necessary. But it is 
far otherwise in the dispensation of Providence. The 
Author of it sees our hearts, penetrates the most secret re- 
cesses of our souls, makes indulgent allowances for our 
weaknesses, and expects nothing from us but what he has 
given us the means and abilities of knowing and perform- 
ing. He requires us not to make brick without straw. 
He judges by the intention, not the action. We cannot 
offend him but voluntarily, much less offer him an affront 
when we design respect and obedience. 

The Creator and Preserver of mankind cannot take de- 
light in puzzling his creatures with darkness and ambigui- 
ties, and in points too where their souls are in danger. He 
is not a rigid master, who would reap where he did not 
sow. This would be a cruel mockery, imworthy of the 
Divine Being, who has brought life and immortality to 
light. 

Nothing is plainer than the law and the gospel. Who- 
ever says the contrary, does no less than accuse the great 
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and good God, and justify wicked and wilfol men, whom 
he has left without excuse, by telling them clearly what 
he expects from them. " What does GoA require of thee, 
O man, but to do justice, to loTe mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly?" said one of his prophets out of his mouth. I am 
Yery sure there is no difficulty in imderstanding this. 

The obscure passages in Scripture could not be intended 
for our instruction. Infinite wisdom has hid them from 
our eyes, to be brought to light in his own time, and then 
to answer the ends of his proridence; or perhaps to baffle 
our Tain pride and curiosity. Who art thou, O man, who 
wouldst be wiser than the Omniscient; make those things 
necessary which he has not made so; discoyer what he has 
thought fit to conceal; and know his secrets whether he 
will or no. This would be to mend the Scripture, to 
make it more useful than God has made it, to help the 
Holy Ghost, and to teach the Almighty how to express 
himself. 

How absurd would it be to send cook maids and day- 
labourers to study Aristotle and Suarez, to rake into the 
jargon of the schools ; to learn all languages, examine all 
systems ; and to discoyer of themseWes all errors, interpola- 
tions and mistakes ; or to do what is much more ridiculous, 
that is, wholly throw themselyes and their salyation, in 
most countries, upon a confederacy of men, who haye an 
interest to deceiye and oppress them, and eyer did so when 
they had an opportunity; who haye been always at yari- 
ance with one another, and with themselyes; and haye 
agreed in nothing but the misleading of those who trusted 
them ! And yet one of these must be the unhappy cir- 
cumstance of the greatest part of mankind, if what I haye 
said before be not true ; which we may be sure the Diyine 
goodness cannot permit. 

Nothing is more eyident from history, than that most, if 
not all, the improyements and reformations of religion 
haye been made, not only without, but in opposition to 
these men. There haye been near a million of them kept 
in constant pay for the best part of seyenteen hundred 
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jrears^ to teach the world by their precepts, and reform it 
bj their example; and jet I am persuaded they will not 
pretend that religion is plainer, the Scriptures better un- 
derstood, or that mankind are more wise or virtuous for all 
their instructions. So little have we been benefited by 
their labours, and for all the money they have reeeived! 
I wish I could not say that the world has gradually de- 
creased in piety and virtue, as these its teachers have ad- 
vanced in riches and power. It is owned by the best of 
themselves. 

It is the farthest from my thoughts, by anything I have 
before said, to undervalue their true office, much less to 
make it useless. I sincerely think it absolutely necessary 
to the peace and happiness of society. The Roman con- 
suls had an officer attending their triumphal chariots, 
whose business it was to cry out memento mori, 

I would have these too answer the same end of their in- 
stitution ; to press the reading of the Scripture upon their 
hearers, to show its excellency and advantages, to incul- 
cate the plain precepts of faith and morality contained in 
it ; and to demonstrate the goodness of God to men by 
proving that he has laid down to us, in plain words, every 
duty which he requires of us, either to himself, our neigh- 
bour, or ourselves. But let them not distract instead of 
instructing, and confound ignorant people with metaphysi- 
cal subtleties, which the wisest cannot comprehend. Let 
them not strain ridiculous and selfish consequences from 
obscure parts of Scripture, and make the Almighty mean 
what he never said. Let them give us God's will in God's 
words. 

Another end of their office is to execute those duties of 
our most holy religion, which the word of God has left at 
large for every one to do, but which indeed are necessary 
to be performed by single persons in the several churches 
or societies of Christians; such as reading the Scriptures 
and public prayers aloud to the congregation, and admini- 
stering the sacraments : what by the gospel liberty is the 
right of every one (as shall be unanswerably made out 
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hereafter) is by the consent of yoluntary and national 
churches become the duty and business of particular per- 
sons, who are set aside and paid for that purpose. 

In what I have before said, I have the concurrence of 
the best and wisest of our own clergy, who acknowledge 
and contend, that we are not to take the Almighty's 
meaning at second hand, nor receiye that for his wil]> 
which we ourselyes do not find to be so ; but that we are 
to enquire before we believe, and to be conyinced before 
we assent, every assertion or proposition, before it is ex- 
amined, being alike to the understanding, as every colour 
is to the blind. They own that our judgment ought to be 
at no man's service, nor our minds controlled in religious 
matters, but by God alone; for as no man's soul can be 
saved by proxy, so no man ought to exercise his faith by 
proxy. G. 



No. v.— THE UNFITNESS OF THE CLERGY TO TEACH 

OTHERS. 

As in my last paper I hope I have fully shown that 
clergymen have no right to interpret the Scriptures for 
other people; so I shall endeavour in this to prove that 
they are, for the generality, the least qualified to do so, of 
any set or society of men, in their present state of learning 
and virtue. This I do with a sincere design to serve 
them, as well as the laity; hoping, that when they see 
from what source the neglect and contempt, which they so 
much complain of proceed, they will join heartily in their 
own reformation, in answering the ends of their institu-- 
tion, and in being hereafter as useful to their country, as 
many of them have been formerly mischievous. 

Use makes every posture familiar to the body, and 
every opinion to the mind. We are told that the Brah- 
mans, in India, do by long habit so distort their limbs» 
that they grow in the situation which they are put in. 
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Every day's experience proves^ that we assimilate with the 
company we keep^ as well in our sentiments, as in the air 
and mien of our bodies. Not only diiSerent nations, but 
often sects, professions, and trades, are to be known by 
their phiz and behayour. A sailor or a tailor, (to say no- 
thing of their betters) may be found out, however they dis- 
guise themselves. 

Nothing but keeping the best company can give a free 
and easy carriage; and an open and generous conversation 
alone can disengage our minds from the strong impressions 
of our early education. The habit of thinking freely, and 
of expressing freely those thoughts on all occa8i<»is, ena- 
bles us to judge well of men and things. Our minds are 
polished by collision, and a liberal conversation not only 
starts all difficulties, but solves them, if they are to be 
solved. 

Almighty God gives us faculties to use them; and it is 
ingratitude as well as folly, to return the gift upon his 
hands. Truth can never suffer by an impartial exllmina- 
tion, but on the contrary will receive strength and advan- 
tage from it. It is error and imposture alone, which 
dread a fair inquiry, as being conscious of their own weak- 
ness. 

I think I may therefore safely affirm, that whatever 
body or society of men are most restrained by themselves 
or others, from reasoning freely on every subject, and espe- 
cially on the most important of all, are the least qualified 
to be the guides and directors of mankind. 

I will now examine how far this is the circumstance of 
the clergy in most countries. They are no sooner dis- 
charged from the nurse and the mother, but they are de- 
livered over to spiritual pedagogues, who have seldom the 
capacity, and never the honesty and courage, to venture at 
a free thought themselves, and must consequently be im- 
proper channels to convey any to their pupils. 

From thence they are sent to the universities (very com- 
monly upon charity) where they are ham-stringed and ma- 
nacled with early oaths and subscriptions, and obliged ta 
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swear to notions before they know what they are. Their 
business afterwards is not to find ont what is truth, but to 
defend the receired system, and to maintain those doc- 
trines which are to maintain them. Not only their pre- 
sent revenues and subsistence, but all their expectations, 
are annexed to certain opinions, established for the most 
part by popes and synods, in corrupt and ignorant ages; 
and eyen then often carried by faction and bribery, in con- 
cert with the designs and intrigues of statesmen; but be- 
come sanctified by time, and now to be received without 
enquiry. 

No one can fairly examine what is truth, who has an 
interest on either side of the question. We are bribed by 
our inclinations, in spite of our best resolutions. Who can 
be heartily angry at an opinion, which will keep a coach 
and six, or strenuously endeavour to find out any heresy 
in it? Besides, all men are fond of respect and homage, 
and when they are in possession, will esteem it but an un- 
profitable study to find out that they do not deserve them. 
As dei^ymen so educated cannot, for the reasons afore- 
said, be £ur and impartial judges themselves of what is 
truth, so their authority can give but little weight to such 
doctrines as they may think fit to teach to others. The 
first question asked of a suspected witness in every court 
of judicature is, whether he gets or loses by the success of 
the cause? And, if either appears, he is constantly set 
aside, and not trusted with an oath. 

It is demonstrable in reason, that every man's pretences 
ought to be tried by the same test and rule ; and where 
the evidence of a proposition cannot be clearly shown by 
one who has an interest to advance it, nor proved by mira- 
cles, all other persons have reason to suspect it of impos- 
ture ; irhen what he offers will indisputably conduce to his 
own benefit, and I have only his word that it will conduce 
to mine, I cannot doubt but his kindness is greater for him- 
self than for me, and shall consequently believe that he is 
not doing my business, but his own. 
The apostles, and some of the first Christians, did not so 
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teach Christ. They not only convinced mankind of the 
truth of what they said by miracles; bat made it apparent 
to all the world, that they sought no temporal benefit ; on 
the contrary, they left their families, their professions, and 
all the comforts of life, to wander about the earth, and 
preach a doctrine infinitely advantageoas to the present, as 
well as eternal state of others ; and expected no reward to 
themselves in this life^ but beggary, stripes^ and even death 
itself. 

It is not to be wondered that, in universities abroad, no 
such discourses, or even such distant hints, are counte- 
nanced or permitted, which have the least tendency to op- 
pose the pride or temporal grandeur of the deigy; nor any 
speculations suffered to be vented there, which ever so little 
break in upon received opinions. It is not only a certain 
stop to all hopes of preferment^ to question the truth of 
any of their darling notions; but you are in danger of 
being expelled, and are sure to be discountenanced and 
contemned. 

The philosophy and learning there taught and encou- 
raged, are exactly calculated and adapted to this state of 
darkness and ignorance: these are nothing but an unintel- 
ligible jargon of undefined words and bare sounds, which 
mean nothing, and yet can prove everything. With this 
gibberish the pupils there are diverted £rom soimd know- 
ledge> by being put upon a wrong scent ; and are hindered 
from attaining true wisdom^ by believing that they have 
got it. 

All attempts towards useful learning are neglected and 
discouraged ; and nothing is found out to be true in philo- 
sophy, but is made fidse in religion ; and the authors and 
discoverers are branded with heresy, if not atheism. Of 
this the examples are infinite. 

Thus accoutred, and thus set out, our young ecclesiastic 
commences . governor and director of men's consciences. 
He is impatient of the least contradiction, and is all in a 
flame at an opposition which he has not been used to. As 
he never questioned the truth of any of his own notions 
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himself; he grows outrageous at any one else who does, 
and immediately cries out aloud for fire and faggot. 

To this it is owing that the difference between the con- 
troversial writings of gentlemen, and those of divines, is so 
▼ery remarkable. The first are carried on for the most 
part with humanity, and always with good manners, even 
when the matter is most poignant and sarcastical. In the 
latter, at first sight, appears the odium theologorum; and 
rage, ill-breeding, and reyenge, breathe through every part 
of them. A proper disposition this to make converts, and 
govern the world ! 

This temper has (even in England) shown itself visibly, 
in their treatment of a modem bishop,*^ whom neither his 
great penetration, his pious life, nor the pretended regard 
to his pastoral function, could protect from ecclesiastical 
hatred and fury, for his having dared to engage in the in- 
terest of mankind. 

As it is undeniably true, that what I have before de- 
scribed is the unhappy circumstance of the clergy, in most 
countries ; so no man, who has the least desire to promote 
useful knowledge, true virtue, and sound religion amongst 
mankind, but must endeavour to manumit them from this 
state of servitude and darkness, even though they should 
oppose it themselves. Birds and beasts used to lodges or 
dens, are afraid to go out of them ,* and even men long 
shut up in dark dungeons, cannot for some time bear the 
hght of the day. Galley-slaves, not knowing what to do with 
liberty given them, have often, of their own accord, return- 
ed to their chains; nay, God's own people themselves 
longed again for Egyptian flesh-pots, and Egyptian slavery, 
when they were fed with food from heaven ; notwithstand- 
ing which, Moses would not gratify their brutish appetites, 
but made them happy in spite of themselves. 

I would therefore have every clergyman enjoy the full 
liberty which every layman enjoys. We are not confined 

* Dr Benjamin Hoadly, then bishop of Bangor, and now bishop 
of Winchester. 
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in our searches after truth ; and why should the dergj be 
confined, in whose hands it is more powerful and advan- 
tageous than in ours ? The granting of ecclesiastical free- 
dom to churchmen is as equitable as that of ciyil freedom 
to laymen. I thank God^ we possess a glorious portion of 
the latter ; and I heartily wish them an equal portion of 
the former. T. 



NaVL— OF CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS OF FAITH. 

I haye shown in my fourth paper, the boldness and ab- 
surdity of the exposition of holy Scripture^ when that ex- 
position is maintained and imposed for canonical truth. I 
shall here prosecute the same subject merely as it relates 
to creeds and confessions of faith. 

In our disputes with the church of Rome, we contend 
that the Scripture alone is a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice; and our divines have proved it unanswerably. 
But when our high church priests argue with dissenters, 
and those whom they are pleased to christen heretics, holy 
writ is not so highly complimented : it is then very subject 
to lead us into mistakes, and hard to be understood. It is 
true, it is infallible, and was given us from Heaven '< to be 
light unto our feet, and a lamp unto our paths ;" but still it 
is dark and insufficient without human aid and explication. 
For, though it be exceeding plain to us of the established 
church of England, and proves us to be in the right in 
every article, ceremony, and habit whatsoever; yet it is 
utterly hid from those who will not accept of our guidance, 
and submit to our authority. And therefore if they refuse 
to believe and obey our supplements and improvements of 
the Bible, and to accept of the salvation, which is to be 
had in our church, and the church of Rome, they shall 
have no salvation at all. It is fit and orthodox, that men 
should perish for following their consciences, and for un- 
derstanding the Scripture without the leave of the ordinary. 
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Thus when they debate with the papists, they praise the 
Scriptures, inveigh against the imposing of opinions^ and 
speak in the style of dissenters. But when they ar^ pleas- 
ed to rebuke nonconformists^ they borrow the language of 
papists^ urge the authority of our apostolic church, and her 
divine right to judge for others ; and deal hard language 
and worse usage to all that take the same privilege which 
they do. There is, however, this small difference between 
us conformists and the schismatics : we have good pay for 
being orthodox, and the separatist pays dear for being in 
the wrong. If these are not two good reasons for deliver- 
ing him over to Satan, I. despair of finding better. 

In consequence of this power in high-churchmen to be 
the mouthsmen of the Bible, which, if we take their word, 
cannot speak for itself, they claim a right to make creeds 
for others : and this is what I am now to examine. 

I think it but justice to the goodness of God to affirm, 
that belief or disbelief can neither be a virtue nor a crime in 
any one, who uses the best means in his power of being 
informed. If a proposition be evident, we cannot avoid 
believing ; and where is the merit or piety of a necessary 
assent ? If it be not evident, we cannot help rejecting it, 
or doubting of it; and where is the crime of not perform- 
ing impossibilities, or not believing what does not appear 
to us to be true 1 Are men, who have good eyes, the more 
righteous for seeing ? Or do they offend in seeing too well ? 
Or do blind men sin, in not distinguishing colours. 

When we cleariy see the connexion of a proposition, or 
know that we have God's word for it, our assent is inevi- 
table. But if we neither comprehend it ourselves, nor see 
(xod's authority for it, and yet swallow it, this is credulity, 
and not divine faith, which can have nothing less than di« 
vine truth for its object. When we are sure that God Al- 
mighty speaks to us, we readily believe him who cannot 
lie, nor be mistaken, nor deceive us: but when men speak, 
though from God himself, our belief in them is but human 
confidence, if we have only their own authority that they 
had it from Qod : their being bishops^ their being learned^ 
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their meeting together in synods; all this alters not the 
case: we can judge of their opinions no otherwise^ than as 
of the opinions of men; and of their decisions^ but as of 
human decisions. 

When the articles of any creed appear to be contained 
in Scripture, whoever believes that, does in consequence 
belieye them; and then such creed is unnecessary, but 
when we cannot, or think we cannot, find them in Scrip- 
ture, and yet give equal credit to them, we depreciate and 
profane the Diyine authority itself, by accepting the words 
of man's inyention as wiser and more significant than the 
words of God's own choosing. 

We are sure that the Scripture phrases were inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, and as sure that our own forms and in- 
junctions are human, and framed by priests. It is there- 
fore strange, that the former should be insufficient and un- 
intelligible, and the latter infallible, and to be embraced 
and obeyed on the pain of damnation; and that the priests 
must do what God Almighty has, without success, endea- 
Youred to do. 

Besides, as the imposition of human creeds is contrary 
to reason, so is it also to charity. They were generally 
made in a passion, not to edify, but to plague those for 
whom, or rather against whom, they were intended. They 
were the engines of wrath and vengeance, nor could they 
serve any other purpose. Those who believed them al- 
ready, did not want them; and those who disbelieved 
them, were not the better for them. But this was not the 
worst of it, for they who did not receive them against their 
conscience, were cursed ; and they who did, deserved it. 
So that either the wrath of God on one hand, or the wrath 
and cruelty of the clergy on the other, was unavoidable. 
If people said they believed, and did not, they mocked 
God and shipwrecked their souls; and if they did not be- 
lieve and owned it, though they saved their souls, they 
provoked their reverend fathers, and were destroyed. 

Whenever these dictators in faith had a mind to be mis- 
chievous, and to undo one who gav them signal offence, 
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either by his good reputation^ or good bishopric^ they be- 
gan his rain by their great care for his soul; and so in- 
yented a creed for him, which ruined him effectually, by 
giying him» as they said, to Satan> but in truth to beggary^ 
stripes, or flames. He therefore who had any yirtue or 
religion, was a certain sufferer by these systems of faith, 
which were contriyed for that purpose. The man that had 
no conscience, nor honesty, was not worthy of their anger; 
or, which is most likely, was on the orthodox side, or at 
least quickly became a conyert to it, being, like themselyes, 
able to swallow anything. 

Thus creeds, as they were the result of reyenge, pride, 
or ayarice, were the constant preludes and introductions to 
ignorance, cruelty, and blood ; and the wretched laity were 
craftily, as well as inhumanly, made the deluded and un- 
natural instruments of butchering one another, to proye 
the in£skllibility of the faith makers, who, while they were 
wantonly shedding Christian blood, and dooming to dam- 
nation those who called upon the name of the true God, 
had the shameless assurance to miscall themselyes the am- 
bassadors of the meek Jesus. 

And indeed, what better could be expected from men so 
chosen, so unqualified, and so interested, as the members 
of these general creed-making councils for the most part 
were ? They were chosen from seyeral parts by a majori- 
ty of yotes; and they who were most aspiring, factious, or 
crafty, carried it: they sprung from the meanest of the 
people, they were bred in cells, they popped into the world 
without experience or breeding, they knew little of man- 
kind^ and less of goyemment, and had not the common 
qualifications of gentlemen; they were goyemed by pas- 
sion, and led by expectation : and, either eager for prefer- 
ment, or impatient of missing it, they were the perpetual 
flatterers, or disturbers of princes. 

These were the men> this their character. When these 
reyerend fathers were got together in a body, by the order 
of a prince or a pope; who, haying his necessities, or the 
ends of his ambition to senre, chose proper tools for those 
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purposes ; they were directed to form such creeds and sys- 
tems of faith^ as his present yiews or interests made re€[ai- 
site for mankind to beliere. 

In this new employment every member, we may be 
sure^ was forward to show his talents in starting new ten- 
ets^ or in contradicting those already started, and so to 
make himself considerable enough for that preferment 
which he was resolved to earn one way or another. And 
this being the great aim of them all, jealousies and hard 
words were carried to the most violent pitch. There was 
no end of their wrangling and reviling. Not content to 
abuse each other by word of mouth, they sometimes scold- 
ed in writing; and every reverend father drew up a bit- 
ter Billingsgate petition against another reverend father. 
Sometimes, not satisfied with volleys of scurrility, unheard 
of in assemblies of gentlemen, they had recourse to club- 
law, and made good their inventions and distinctions with 
blows and blood. And if the truth could not be found 
out by scolding, contradiction, and battle, it was not found 
out at all. 

Thus any emperor or pope might have what creed he 
pleased, provided he would be at the pains and price of it. 
And for the rest of mankind, they had this short choice, 
to comply, or be undone. G. 



ON CATECHISMS. 

Mr Editor, — ^There is no peculiarity of the present age 
which a reflecting Christian will contemplate with greater 
pleasure than that distinguishing confidence in the Holy 
Scriptures which it generally reveals. Our Bible Society 
has almost realized the miracle of Pentecost ; and a Na- 
tional Bible Class Society has been formed, the principal 
object of which is, I believe, to induce every Christian 
shepherd to lead the younger portion of his charge (spem 
gregis) into these green pastures of salvation. I cannot 
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help thinking, howeyeri that we are in danger of heing 
betrayed into a departure from this characteristic principle 
of the times in which we liye, by the numberless little 
catechetical pamphlets, of all sorts and sizes, and suited to 
eyery age, that are constantly issuing from the press. It 
seems to me that I haye met with a half dozen of them 
amongst the publications of a single society. Now I con- 
fess that I look upon all these anomalous little productions 
with suspicion. I am afraid that they will make our chil- 
dren content to receive their religion at second hand. 
Why should we lead them from the fountain of liying wa- 
ters to broken cisterns hewn out by mortal hands? Why 
should we exchange the broad canal of reyelation, with its 
copious streams and its unpolluted channel, for any of the 
little conduit pipes, which men haye manu&ctured (defiled 
as they too often are with the feculence of human infirmi- 
ty, and contracted to the dimensions of human prejudice) 
when our object is to conyey to the hundreds and thou- 
sands of *' babes in Christ," that the church carries in her 
arms^ '*the sincere milk of the word?" Why should a 
Christian pastor present a bucketful to his thirsty flock at 
the yery time that, in imitation of the Chief Shepherd, he 
is, or ought to be, conducting them along the yerdant mar- 
gin of a bottomless and boundless sea, by whose '* still wa- 
ters" they may be securely refreshed ? 

Ah ! Sir, I am afraid of this rising disposition to make 
the word of man supersede the word of God. It looks too 
much like an attempt to substitute the priest for the Divi- 
nity. It is too near akin to that singular delusion (an 
honest one I belieye in my heart) which would prohibit the 
Scriptures from going out in their mission of mercy unless 
the prayer-book can go along with them to explain their 
meaning, and prevent them from leading the people into 
error. 

Religious formularies should, I think, be principally in- 
tended, not for instruction, but defence ; not to inculcate 
opinions, but to exclude them ; not to convey truth, but to 
keep out error ; not to enlighten the ignorance of children, 
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but to restrain the licentious learning of philosophers. 
This is their peculiar province; when carried beyond this, 
there is a danger of making them take the place of that 
which is the best because the appointed vehicle of religious 
knowledge. The sacred volume, while it contains nourish- 
ment for the intellect of an angel, has food for the under- 
standing of a child. He who made the infant mind, who 
^* knows what is in man,'* and who with such inimitable 
condescension takes these little ones in his arms to bless 
them, has given to his " babes," as their peculiar portion, 
that sweet maternal aliment with which the bosom of the 
church has been copiously supplied. Oh ! let us never 
wrong them so far as to let them quench their thirst, not 
with this pure and holy beverage, but with the dirty waters 
that are constantly oozing from the puddles of human pre- 
judice. 

I am persuaded. Sir, that Scriptural truth is never so 
likely to produce its appropriate influence upon the hearts 
and consciences, as when it is expressed in the simple, ap- 
propriate, and inspired language of the Scriptures. Upon 
this subject suffer me to quote the words of an eloquent 
divine — " What can be the cause that in hearing the Gos- 
pel it is the Scriptures quoted which produces the whole 
scriptural effect ? What can be the cause that when a sin- 
ner comes into deep troubles of conscience, it is no matter 
what his minister may say to him, unless he produces texts 
of Scripture ? What is the reason that old saints betake 
themselves to nothing but reading the Scriptures? What 
can be the reason that at a death-bed a minister of the 
Gospel depends on nothing else than texts of Scripture ? 
Go through the whole spiritual concerns of the human 
race, and put appropriate questions on each particular 
occurrence, and then tell me what can be the reason that 
we can produce no spiritual effect — no effect which we 
judge connected with salvation — by any other instrument 
than the Bible." 

We look to ages past, and call them dark ages, when 
ministers of the Gospel were projecting and manufacturing 
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a hundred thousand laws, and forms, and ceremonies, for 
the promotion of Christian piety among men. All the 
while these ministers themselves neyer thought of the Bihle; 
or if they thought of it, they said it is too difficult for the 
common people to understand ^ or is not sufficient to direct 
and regulate the present age; or whatever they said, they 
must haye thought that the cause of truth and piety re- 
quires some human aid and regulation not provided for in 
the Bible; and so they went to work to supply the desidera- 
tum. They made bad work of it undoubtedly; we all see 
that ; and we cry, Why did not these ministers study the 
Bible themselves; and why did not they diffiise it among 
the people? 0! the reason is obvious; they actually 
thought that if the Bible were let loose in the world, it 
would turn the world upside down, and banish all rational 
piety. They have actually told us as much; and that we 
might more readily believe them, they have taken the trou- 
ble to have the matter decided in presbyteries, synods, and 
councils, in all the infallible dignity which human impo- 
tence can confer upon human folly. 

After all the pious pains of the ministry to keep the 
Bible from doing mischief in the Church of God, it at last 
got out into the world, and began its tremendous opera- 
tions. The people were soon as wise as their priests. They 
were surrounded' by the glorious light of Heaven; and all 
the surly brood of errors, corruptions, and encroachments, 
that loved darkness rather than light, fled away for ever. 
Mr Editor, let us beware how we take one retrogressive 
step towards this former state of vassalage and ignorance. 
And, Sir, the boast which some of us are so fond of flou- 
rishing in the face of our Roman Catholic opposers, that 
'' the Bible and Bible onlyy is the religion of Protestants," 
will never be appropriate until all our human Bibles shall 
be thrown into the fire, or, at least, dislodged from that 
place in our churches and our schools, which can only be 
safely occupied by the simple, unaduUeraied oracles of 
God,* 

* Notes, Illustrations and Proofs A, 
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No. VII.— OF UNINTERRUPTED APOSTOLICAL 

SUCCESSION. 

Since all the most idle and visionary pretences of the 
popish and popishlj affected clergy, haye their ends, and 
their danger, and therefore should be narrowly watched, 
and vigorously opposed; I shall in this paper enquire into 
the validity of a principal claim of theirs, I mean that of 
uninterrupted succession; and endeavour to find whether 
there is any foundation to support this comer stone of their 
authority, except in their own wild imaginations. 

One might reasonably imagine, that a doctrine of so 
much importance to the temporal and eternal state of all 
mankind, should be expressly laid down, and fully ex- 
plained in the holy Scriptures, to prevent all possibility of 
mistake about it. But, instead of this, the word, as ^ as I 
remember, is not once mentioned there, nor any other word 
equivalent to it; so that we are under a necessity of recur- 
ring to the clergy themselves for information: and here too 
we are as much bewildered as before ; for some of them 
boldly assert it and others flatly deny it. 

Besides, those who hate and damn one another, claim it 
equally to themselves, and deny it to all others. Those 
who are successors to the apostles in England, disown 
their brother successors beyond the Tweed and about the 
Lake; and they their brother successors at Rome, and 
they theirs at Greece and Armenia, as well as everywhere 
else. Now all these, who so confidently assume the suc- 
cessorship to themselves alone, are as opposite to each 
other in sentiments and worship as light is to darkness. 
They cannot therefore all have it, and if only one has it, 
how shall we know who he is ? No man's testimony 
ought to be taken in his own case; and, if we take 
that of other people, there are twenty to one against them 
all. 

If the clergy of the Church of England as by law esta- 
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Uished^ bci of all the reformed, supposed to enjoy this line 
of entail entire to themselves ; pray how came thej b j it ? 
Not &om the reformation, which began not till near fifteen 
centuries after the apostles were dead; and Granmer own- 
ed ordination then to be no more than a ciTil appointment 
to an ecclesiastical office. It is certain, that at that time 
this Utopian succession was not so much as thought of by 
any who embraced the Protestant religion. At present, 
indeed, and for a good while past, the Jacobite high deigy 
contend for it with equal modesty and truth. But, in 
order to adopt it, they are forced to drop the reformation : 
for, 

You must know, courteous reader, that this same suc- 
cession is now deduced from Rome, and the pope has had 
the keeping of it, who, by all that adhered to the reformat 
tion, was held to be antichrist, and the man of sin. He 
was often an atheist, often an adulterer, often a murderer, 
always an usurper; and his church has constantly liyed in 
gross idolatry, and subsisted by ignorance, frauds, rapine, 
cruelty, and all the blackest yices. It is certain that she 
was full of wickedness and abomination, and Yoid of all 
goodness and yirtue, but that of having kept the apostolic 
orders pure and undefiled for our modern high-church- 
men. 

However, I think they themselves seem to be now sen- 
sible, that it will be a difficult matter to make out this 
way, their kindred to the apostles, without fbeing nearer 
akin to popery. They are therefore forced to own the 
church of Rome to be a true church. Nor ought we to 
be surprised, i^ in succeeding to the orders of that church, 
they ako succeed to most of her good qualities. I confess, 
amangst us laymen, it would look a little absurd, if any 
one should gravely assert, that, '< indeed Lais was a filthy 
strumpet, and no virtuous woman woidd converse with 
her; but, for all that, she was a true virgin, and all chasti- 
ty was derived from herl'' 

But such absurdities as these go for nothing amongst 

some sorts of ecclesiastics. We will therefore, in the next 

n 
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place, enquire what it is which they would succeed to. 
The apostles had no ambition^ jurisdiction, dignities, or re- 
venues, to which they could be successors. We read not 
in Scripture one word of ecclesiastical princes, popes, pat- 
riarchs, primates, &c. On the contrary, our Saviour him- 
self declares, that his kingdom is not of this world; and 
when the young man in the gospel (St Matt. ch. 19) ask- 
ed of him, what he should do to obtain eternal life, he 
answered, that besides keeping the commandments, he 
should sell all that he had, and give it to the poor. N. B. 
He did not bid him give a penny to the priests. 

In the 20th chapter of the same gospel, our Saviour 
takes notice to his disciples, that '* the princes of this world 
exercise dominion over them; but,'* says he, ''it shall not be 
so amongst you, but whoever will be great amongst you, 
let him be your minister : and whoever will be chief, let 
him be your servant." Nay, he says, that even the *' Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister." In 
the 23d chapter he condemns the Scribes and Pharisees, 
for loving the ** uppermost rooms, and the chief seats in the 
synagogue," and their desiring to be called of men Rabbi ; 
and he forbids all this pride to his disciples as well as his 
other hearers ; and orders them not to call one another 
master, for one, says he, '' is your master, even Christ, and 
he that is greatest among you shall be your servant." Nor 
do I find that, while he was upon earth, he laid claim to 
any power but "to do the will of him that sent him." In- 
deed, after his resurrection, he tells his disciples, that '' all 
power is given to him in heaven and in earth;" and he 
bids them teach it to all nations, and baptize them in the 
name of the Pather, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; but he 
does not give them the least power or dominion, of any 
kind whatsoever. . 

And it is plain, that his disciples understood him so. 
St Paul tells the Corinthians, in his second epistle to them, 
chap. 1, that they had not ''dominion over their faith, but 
were helpers of their joy." In the fourth chapter of the 
same epistle, he tells them that "they preach not themselves. 
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but Christ Jesus their Lord, and themselves ikeir servants 
for Jesus' sake." In the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap. 3^ he admonishes them ^' not to glory in men/' no not 
in himself, nor ApoUos, nor Cephas ; and tells the people^ 
that even the apostles themselves, and all things, are theirs, 
and thej are Christ's, and Christ is God's. In the ninth 
chapter he tells them, that though he is free from all men, 
jet he has made himself servant unto all, that he might 
gain the more. St Peter also, in his first epistle, chap. 5, 
exhorts the elders to feed the flock of Christ, and to take 
the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; not 
for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; neither as being 
lords over God's heritage, but as being examples to the 
flock. 

Now either these elders were clergymen, or they were 
not : if they were clergymen, their pretended successors 
may see upon what terms they are to be feeders, and over- 
seers of the flock of Christ : but, if they were only laymen, 
then it is plain that no other qualifications were necessary 
to a spiritual shepherd, than a willing, disinterested, and 
humble mind ; and all subjection is, in the fifth verse, 
commanded to be reciprocal; 'likewise, ye younger, sub- 
mit yourselves to the elders, yea, all of you be subject to 
one another, and be clothed with humility; for God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble." 

For myself I confess that I am not master enough of 
any language to find words more expressive, or which can 
more fully renounce all sorts of jurisdictibn and dominion, 
than those in the passages which I have here quoted: and 
nothing can be more ridiculous, as well as impious, than 
to oppose them with equivocal, doubtful, and figurative 
expressions. If the popish priests could but find out one 
such clear text on their side, how would they exult upon 
it I 

As I have made it fully appear, that the apostles under* 
stood our Saviour in this sense; so it is evident, that 
the first Christians had not the least apprehension,. that, 
the apostles claimed any power or authority to themselves. 
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They were poor men^ of mean and mechanical professions, 
who left fathers, mothers, children, families, trades, and 
renounced all the good things of this world, to wander 
about it, and preach Christ. Their disinterestedness and 
sufferings were powerful arguments of the truth of their 
doctrines : whereas, if they had told their hearers, in the 
modem high church strain, that, ** as soon as they be- 
came their converts, thej became also their spiritual sub- 
jects ; that they themselyes were ecclesiastical princes; and 
that spiritual goyemment was as much mare excellent 
than the civil, as heayen was than earth, yea much more 
so; that the episcopal honour, and sublime dignity, could 
not be equalled by the glory of kings, and the diadems of 
princes; that kings and queens ought to bow down to the 
priests with their &ce towards the earth, and lick up the 
dust of their feet," — with whole volumes more of such 
blasphemous trash, as is vended by Dr Hicks, Mr Leslie, 
and indeed by almost all the high church writers ; and 
yet not publicly disproved, or censured by the Convocation 
or any body of the clergy, though they have shown an 
outrageous enmity to all who have asserted the contrary 
principles. If the apostles had told them too, that they 
themselves had a right, not only to the tenth part of their 
estates, but of their labour, *'and that since they (their hear- 
ers) administered so many things to a king, who adminis* 
iers peace and war for bodily safety; how ought they not 
to administer more liberally to him, who administers the 
priesthood towards God, and secures both body and soul 
by his prayers?" 

I say, if any of this choice fustian had been broached to 
the world, at the first opening of the gospel, what progress 
could Christianity have made? How could the apostles 
have been disinterested witnesses of the truth of the doc- 
trines, which gave them such jurisdiction, dominion, and 
riches? And how justly would the princes and powers of 
the earth have punished such usurpations upon their civil 
and ecclesiastical authority ? 
. The silence alone of the enemies to Christianity, is a 
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sufficient confutation of this wicked and black calumny, 
cast upon them by their pretended successors; but which 
their bitterest opposers had more modesty than to charge 
them with^ though they ransacked earth and heli for all 
other sorts of scandal. T. & G. 



Na VIII.— OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESSION. 

CONTINUED. 

Dr Tillotson^ in his sermon against transubstantiation, 
tells us, that " it might well seem strange, if any man 
should write a book to prove, that an egg is not an ele- 
phant, and that a musket-bullet is not a pike." He 
might haye added, that this was the hard circumstance 
which the laity were reduced to in their disputes about re- 
ligion with most sets of ecclesiastics, and, what is still 
worse, when they had proved these propositions, they were 
never the better. 

The greatest part of mankind have learned to judge of 
religious matters, by other faculties, and senses, than those 
which God Almighty has given them. The first thing 
they are taught is, that reason may be on one side of the 
question, and truth on the other; which maxim being well 
established, there will be an end of all reasoning ever 
after ; and there can be no longer any criterion between 
truth and falsehood : but those, who, by education and 
custom, have once got possession of their superstition and 
fears, may impose upon them what crafty and advantage- 
ous doctrines they please. 

By these means the Christian religion, most easy and 
intelligible in itself, and adapted to the meanest capacities, 
is become, in most countries, a metaphysical science, made 
up of useless subtleties, and insignificant distinctions; cal- 
culated to gratify the pride of corrupt clergymen, by mak- 
ing them admired and reverenced by the people, for their 
profound knowledge and deep learning; and consequently 
religion is wholly left to their care and conduct, as being 
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infinitely aboTe poor lay apprehensions. And to this the 
world is beholden for the deprayation of virtue and moral- 
ity ; and for all the domination, pomp, and riches of the 
Popish priesthood. 

I therefore hope, that no one will condemn an under- 
taking intended to restore Christianity to its primitive in- 
nocence, and native simplicity ; to oppose common sense 
against pompous nonsense, and learned absurdity; and to 
show how, and in what meaning, *' the kingdom of hea- 
ven is said to be revealed to babes and sucklings, and hid 
from the learned and wise :" that is to say, it is easily 
learned and known, by those who make t&se of their natu- 
ral faculties, and uncorrupted reason ; but will always be 
kid from such, who hunt after it in the schools of the phi- 
losophers, or in any ambitious and factious assemblies and 
synods of Popish ecclesiastics. I shall therefore endea- 
vour to keep this plain and easy subject clear of all vain 
philosophy, and metaphysical gibberish, with which the 
adversaries always attempt to entangle it; as knowing 
well, that if they can but make it unintelligible, their au- 
thority alone will decide every question in their own fa- 
vour. 

As I conceive I have fully shown, in my last paper, 
that the apostles claimed no jurisdiction, authority, or co- 
ercive power of any kind whatsoever, over their hearers ; 
but only obeyed the will of their Master, in delivering a 
message from Heaven, for the infinite benefit of mankind ; 
and to prove their mission, brought their credentials, 
namely, the power of doing miracles, along with them : so 
I shall show, that what power they had, (except that 
which was miraculous, and died with them ;) or, to speak 
more properly, what right they had to perform the duties 
and offices of Christianity, did not descend to one Chris- 
tian more than another, but that all were equally empow- 
ered to exercise alike the functions of their most holy re- 
ligion. 

When a command is given from God to men, to do and 
perform any action, it is not only the right of every one. 
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but it becomes bis duty^ to execute it bimself^ wben be 
is capable of doing it; unless tbe precept directs some 
otber manner of performance : and ivboever asserts tbat it 
does, is obliged to proye it. And be must not be surpris- 
ed, if in a case of tbis great consequence, we sball expect 
]^in and direct texts, describing tbe extent of tbe power 
demanded, and tbe persons to wbom it is given. It will 
not do bis business to pick up two or tbree scattered and 
disjointed sentences, and putting tbem upon tbe rack, tor- 
ture tbem till tbej confess wbat they never meant, against 
tbe wbole current of Scripture. It must be laid down 
plainly and directly, and made obvious to tbe meanest ca- 
pacities; not depending upon tbe criticisms of Rabbinical 
learning; not sublimated from Jewisb and beatben tradi- 
tions; nor extorted from doubtful, equivocal, and unintel- 
ligible expressions. It is not consistent witb tbe goodness 
of God, to suffer a power, upon wbicb tbe being of Cbris- 
tianity, and tbe temporal and eternal bappiness of all tbe 
world depends, to remain in obscurity and darkness ; and 
therefore we may be sure, tbat whatever of tbis kind does 
BO, is tbe invention of ambitious and wicked men, and not 
tbe will of tbe great and good God. 

It will be incumbent on tbem to sbow one clear and di- 
rect text, wbere our Saviour confines tbe administration of 
the sacraments to any set of men whatsoever. Tbe con- 
trary of wbicb is so evident, tbat tbere is not in Scripture 
one instance wbere tbe sacrament of our Lord's Supper 
was ever administered by any one, wbo, in our translation 
of tbe New Testament, is styled bisbop or presbyter. And 
it is as plain, tbat tbe right of baptizing belonged to all 
Christians equally, — both wbicb, I sball make out unan- 
swerably hereafter, in separate papers. I sball also show, 
tbat tbe boasted power of excommunication is nothing 
else but a liberty, which every man has over his own ac- 
tions, in conversing or mingling with wbat society be 
pleases ; or, at most, only a precept or exhortation, not to 
keep ill company, and to remove such, or separate from 
tbem. 
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But to proceed with mj subject; if a chain of uninter- 
rupted succession had been necessary, an uninterrupted 
course of talents, grace,, and abilities, superior to those of 
all other lay-Christians, had been necessary also, to have 
made the clergy resemble those whom they were to suc- 
ceed in an employment which required the highest. But 
there is no such peculiar genius or virtue found amongst 
them. They are qualified by means evidently human for 
this divine calling. They are sent to schools and univer- 
sities to learn to be successors to the apostles: (I will not 
say of them, what Mr Dodweli says of the Jewish priests, 
" that they make use of wine, amongst other bodily helps, 
to obtain the prophetic spirit:") and all who have the 
same sense and opportunities, thrive at least as fast as 
those who are candidates for the priesthood : Ihey might if 
they pleased, apply their learning to the same uses. And 
as to grace, piety, and humanity, I think verily that the 
modesty of the clergy will not let them pretend to excel 
their lay-neighbours in those endowments. 

The apostles were inspired, had the gift of working mi- 
racles, could bestow the Holy Ghost, had the discernment 
of spirits : they were consequently proper judges of the fit- 
ness of men for the ministry, and could confer that fitness. 
Our modern di'nnes- are -not inspired, cannot work mira- 
cles, nor give the Holy Ghost; nor can many of them 
even find out their own spirit, so far are they from dis- 
cerning that of other people. 

The apostles were a set of extraordinary persons, ap- 
pointed by the Son of God to convert all nations, and had 
extraordinary endowments given them for that end. 
Their pretended successors are a race of very ordinary 
men, possessed of no extraordinary abilities ; sent by no 
Divine authority ; nor to convert any nation ; but only 
take up a trade to get a livelihood. 

Christ's apostles were penmen of the Holy Ghost, and 
writ books of Scripture : but, pray, what new. gospel do 
our modern apostles give us ? (I wish none of them had 
ever confounded the Old) they are at best but note-. 
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makers and commentators; in which characters lajmen 
have succeeded as well, even hj their own acknowledg- 
ment. 

Minellius and GronoTias have written notes upon Vir- 
gil and Livy; pray, are they successors to Virgil and livy, 
for that reason ? And are the stupid commentators suc- 
cessors to the great Roman orator, because they haye slept 
over his works, and darkened them with illustrations? 
Or is every one, who sails to America for gain, a successor 
to Christopher Columbus, who discorered and pointed out 
the way to the new world ! 

The great business and commission of the apostles, was 
to convert mankind. Now, I would be glad to know how 
they can he succeeded in a thing, which could be done 
but once ; and in countries, where it is already done ? I 
mean, the converting of a nation, suppose Greece, Eng- 
land, or any other. What must the Jews have thought of 
a set of hare-brained Israelites, who would have demand- 
ed of them vast respect and revenues, for succeeding 
Moses in redeeming them from captivity to Pharaoh, and 
for leading them every day of their lives out of the land of 
Egypt, seventeen hundred years after they had left it? 
Or could any number of Jews succeed Nehemiah in bring- 
ing back the captive tribes from Persia and Babylon? 
Can any one succeed the Duke of Marlborough, in fighting 
the battle of Hochtsted, and relieving the German em- 
pire ? I presume, that every foot soldier is not a succes- 
sor to Alexander the Great; nor every Serjeant of the 
guards descended in a military line from Julius Csesar. 

N. B. Having shown that the apostles have left no suc- 
cessors, there is an end of the question, whether their no- 
succession is interrupted or not ? But my respect to the 
high clergy obliging me to give them all advantages, I 
will, in some future paper, admit that such a succession 
had once a being: and then will undeniably prove that it 
has been frequently, I may almost say constantly, inter- 
Tupted and iMoken, under all those heads which they 

make neceflsary to the continuance of it. 

T. & G. 
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No. IX.— OF THE CLEARNESS OF SCRIPTURE. 

I shall in this paper endeavour to confirm what I have 
said in mj last ; by showing, that God Almighty, in re- 
yealing his will to mankind, has always taken effectual 
care that it could not be mistaken^ and therefore made it 
so plain^ as to need no fiurther explanation^ in all things 
which are necessary for us to know. 

When God would have his pleasure known to men, it 
is agreeable to his goodness to make it evident; when he 
would not, it is agreeable to his wisdom to make it impe- 
netrable. Scripture was not given to make work for in* 
terpreters; nor to teach men how to doubt, but how to 
live. The Holy Spirit has made undeniably clear and 
manifest, all those precepts that enjoin faith and obedi- 
ence, which are the great points of religion ; and weak 
men cannot correct him, and do it better themselves. 

I think it is generally granted, that revelations are no 
more, and that prophecy hath ceased. The reason given 
for this, I take to be a very good one; namely, that God 
has already sufficiently discovered his mind to men, and 
made his meaning manifest: if it were otherwise, we 
should doubtless have his extraordinary presence still ; but 
as we have not, it is to be presumed that we have no occa- 
sion. He appeared himself whilst men were in darkness ; 
but now that he has shown them his marvellous light, he 
appears no more. His presence is supplied by his word, 
which being addressed to all men equally, and not to one 
tribe of men to interpret it for the rest, it follows, that all 
men have in their power the means to understand it. Old 
revelation therefore does not want the assistance of new, 
nor has the Omnipotent any need of prolocutors. 

While God is delivering his law to the world, he is 
plain even to exactness ; and his orders are full and cir- 
cumstantial even about the minutest points. This is emi- 
nently proved by his manner of giving laws to the Jews. 
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Every ceremony, every instrument and garment, used in 
their worship, is precisely described and directed. The 
trnmpets, the candlesticks, the lamps, the spoons, the 
snuffers, are all of his own appointment, both as to the 
materials and the use of them. He makes it impossible 
to mistake him. He calls the priests by their names, 
points out their persons, and shows them every branch of 
their office. He limits and governs their behaviour while 
they are about it ; and does not leave it to their wisdom 
to invent such postures and ceremonies, as they think fit 
to call decent and significant. They had not the privilege 
to choose their own garments. Moses, who was the civil 
magistrate, had it in his charge to sanctify and consecrate 
their persons. Their business in the sacrifices, is pointed 
out to them : they are to put their hands upon the head of 
the beast, and to receive its blood, and to make fires. 
They are not, as I remember, once made use of to speak 
God's mind to his people ; that is the duty and commis- 
sion of the civil magistrate, and Moses performs it They 
had not the least hand in the celebrating of the passover, 
the Jewish sacrament, to which ours of the Lord's Supper 
hath, it is said, succeeded : and as little were they employ- 
ed in that other of circumcision, the reputed ancestor of 
baptism. In short, their whole function was to be ser- 
vants and operators in the house of sacrifice. 

If Almighty God was thus punctual and particular in 
the rituals and outside of his worship, can we imagine 
that he was defective or obscure in declaring the more 
weighty points of the law ? No. — When our first parents 
broke the covenant, they did it wilfully, and could not 
pretend that they understood it not ; of '' the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it," was 
all the injunction that was laid upon them. And there 
was no need of a commentator here. The text might 
have been rendered more perplexed, but not more plain. 

The covenant which he made with Abraham was not 
less clear. He was to be the God of Abraham and of his 
seed ; and every male of his race, and those that were 
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bought with monej) were to be circumcised. There were 
no more words to this contract ; and the patriarch and his 
issue had but one short system of ditinity, most intelli- 
gible of itself^ and in no wise darkened with glosses. 

The decalogue, or the Law of the Ten Commandments, 
delirered by God himself from Mount Sinai, with great 
glory and astonishing circumstances, was little else but the 
law of nature reduced into tables, and expressed in words 
of God's own choosing; and they were worthy of the 
Omnipotent and InMlible Author; for they were so plain 
and indisputable, that not a single person of all the twelre 
tribes, so addicted on other occasions to contradiction and 
wrangling, so much as pretended not to understand them : 
nor was there one man, much less a body of men, set apart 
to explain them. 

When God spoke to the Jews by his prophets, the same 
method of clearness was observed. The admonitions given, 
and the judgments denounced, were adapted to the capaci- 
ty of every one concerned. The Jews, it is true> did not 
often believe them, at least not mind them; but it was 
never pleaded that they did not comprehend them. God 
inspired, the prophets spake, and all understood; but nei- 
ther creeds nor paraphrases were made, for they were not 
necessary. At last, indeed, the priests and Pharisees made 
void the word of God by their traditions, and very rigidly 
tithing mint and cummin, neglected the greater things of 
the law, and taught for doctrines the commandments of 
men. But we know what thanks and character they had 
for their pains from the Saviour of the world, and what a 
terrible doom he pronounced against them. Read the 23d 
chapter of St Matthew's Gospel, and see the description of 
^ese vile hypocrites, and then consider whether tiiey be 
at this day without heir& and svccessors. Indeed it seems 
to me to be the only succession which has not been inter- 
rupted. 

The Go^el, when it came, as it was to excel all other 
kws, in its end and usefulness, so was it the shortest and 
plainest institution in ^e world. It only added the duty 
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Df faith to that of good works, which was the great, if not 
the only, basiness of the moral law. To beliere that Jesus 
Christ was the only Son of God, was the great principle of 
the Christian religion. Nor was the practice of this belief 
attended with the least difficulty, since our Sayiour proyed 
his mission and omnipotence, by miracles that were unde- 
niable and couTincing. For the truth of them he appealed 
to men's senses; there was neither mystery nor juggling in 
his actions, nor did they want any body to explain them. 

All- this is further confirmed by the conduct of the apos- 
tles. The constant drift and tenour of their lives and 
preaching, was to persuade mankind to believe in Jesus 
Christ. In order to which, they worked miracles, and 
gave the Holy Ghost. The precept was thus short, and 
the motives to comply with it, were thus irresistible. 
Hence it was, that sometimes thousands were convinced 
in a moment, without either commentaries, or creeds, or 
catechisms. And indeed who could avoid believing a pro- 
position that proved itself? 

The apostles, when they had converted one city, did not 
stay to establish a hierarchy there only, and to tell the 
same thing over and over again to those that knew it al- 
ready. No; when they had planted the faith in one 
place, they travelled to another, and preached the gospel 
to the unconverted world; leaving those already converted, 
to perform Christian worship their own way. If they be- 
lieved in Christ, and Uved soberly, the apostles desired no 
more. Those were the two things needful ; nor were they 
more needful than clear. 

In this plain manner did God Almighty always discover 
himself and his will, whenever he dispensed his laws to 
men. On the other hand, while he hid himself from the 
heathen world, did their priests ever discover him ? No, 
they had deities without number : they worshipped stocks 
and stones, trees, rivers, bulls, serpents, monkeys, and gar- 
liek. Both their religion and th^r gods were of the priests* 
making, and therefore we may be sure they were hopeful 
ones. They created their deities after their own likeness ; 
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angry, cruel, coyetous^ and lustful. Their mysteries were 
full of horror^ obsceneness, craft, and delusion. The will 
of their god was searched in the guts and ordure of dead 
beasts ; and a coop of chickens were his priyy councillors. 
His favour or displeasure depended upon their craws ; if 
they had puny stomachs, the god was in a fit of the spleen; 
if ravenous, he was in a giving humour, and wouM grant 
you anything, even to the cutting of the throats of a whole 
army, or burning of a city, or plundering a province : and 
when he was tired of his kindness to you, he would per- 
haps in a day or two, do all this for your enemy. 

Upon the whole, when Almighty God reveals his will, 
he does it effectually ; but when he disguises it in dark 
and doubtful expressions, it is plain, that the time of mak- 
ing himself further known to men, is not yet come, and it 
is in vain for them to pry into his secrets. 

The all-merciful Being does never require of us, that 
which we cannot find he requires. It is not consistent 
with his* wisdom and goodness, to make that necessary 
which he hath not made plain. He has, with the greatest 
perspicuity, described the candlesticks, tongs, and other 
tools of worship under the Jewish law; and yet in the 
gospel has not said one word of some doctrines, which we 
are told are necessary to salvation. Altars and priests are 
divinely appointed in the old dispensation, but are neither 
directed nor described in the new; and yet we know of 
what importance they are at present in the Popish church 
and elsewhere. The priest's office is particularized and 
circumscribed even to the killing of a goat, or a pair of 
pigeons ; and yet under the gospel it is not so much as 
hinted, that a priest shall administer either of the sacra- 
ments ; though, if we will take their own words for it, there 
can be no sacrament without them. In the Levitical law, 
the sons of Levi are expressly appointed to be priests con- 
tinually ; but it is not once said in the Christian law, that 
there must be an uninterrupted race of bishops, or popes, 
or priests, to the end of the world ; and that there can be 
no church where it is not ; though, if this had been need- 
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fill, it must hare been particularized. So essential a part 
of the Christian religion, and so absolutely necessary to 
every man's salvation, could never have been wholly omit- 
ted, or so much as left in doubt 

As by the law of Moses, the priest's office and duty were 
minutely described, so their maintenance was ascertained r 
but by the law of Christ, there is not any priesthood at all 
appointed, (as I shall fully make out hereafter) and conse- 
quently no certain provision made for them. It is indeed 
said, that the labourer is worthy of his hire ; and I ac* 
knowledge it is fit, that those who hire them should pay 
them : but sure this text leaves every one at liberty to 
choose his own labourer, and to make as good a bargain as 
he can, or to do his own business himself. What pretence 
is there of a divine right to just a> tenth part : and not only 
of our estates, but of our stock and industry too, which in 
some com- lands comes to double the rent that the landlord 
receives ? 

The tribe of Levi amongst the Jews were the twelfth tribe 
of Israel, and, in the division of the lands, had a right to 
the twelfth share, without any regard had to their priestly 
office ; and consequently were allowed but a very small 
proportion towards their hire, and much less than, I doubt, 
their pretended successors would be satisfied with. I 
would therefore, as a sincere friend to their order, recom- 
mend to their consideration, whether it would not be most 
advisable, to quit their divine right, and be even content 
with the laws of the land. G. 



No. X.— OF ORDINATION. 



I take honesty and knowledge to be the essential talents 
reqmred for the work of the ministry : the one is acquired 
by study, and the other depends upon the disposition of 
the heart, or the grace of God. He therefore who has the 
capacity to teach and edify, has a right to do both. 
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Those who are candidates for the priesthood, cany their 
qualifications along with them ; and having passed exami- 
nation, receive a power from the hishop which he receives 
from the law^ to put these qualifications in practice. But 
if upon trial, they he found insufficient, they are, or ought 
to be rejected. 

A physician does not receive from the college an ability 
to practise; but only a declaration that he already has it 
Such a declaration are holy orders : they convey nothing ; 
neither righteousness, nor learning, nor wisdom. They are 
only a diploma or privilege to exercise a certain callings 
during good behaviour. Any further than this, what sig* 
nifies the hand of a bishop laid upon the head of a strip- 
ling, who seeks promotion or a livelihood ? If that hand 
puts anything into that head, I would ask what it is, and 
how does it appear ? What alteration for the better is to 
be found in the peison, or endowments^ or spirit of the 
party ordained ? How does it appear that he has any mo- 
ral sufficiency which he had not before ? Or any spiritual 
gift, besides that which he carries home in his pocket; 
and which was conferred by the bishop's secretary, for a 
fee ? Can there be any new ability or character without 
some marks of it ? Or is there an alteration without a 
change ? It is an inconceivable mystery to me, that the 
same man should be another man I I have known many a 
man's pride swells and his morals decay, after orders ; but 
very seldom his manners or his capacity enriched by them. 
He who has the Spirit, will do the works of the Spirit : "by 
their finiits ye shall know them.'* The thing, were it true, 
is very capable of proof. Indeed, it could not be hid nor 
disputed. On the contrary, when neither the heart is 
mended, nor the. understanding enlightened, it is manifest 
that the Holy Ghost has nothing to do with either. 

A learned and virtuous layman can instruct more effec- 
tually, and pmy more devoutly and successfully, than an 
ignorant and profane priest ; and is consequently a more 
proper and- secure guide to otiiers. To say that he has no 
call, is no more than to say that he has not entered his 
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name: besides^ it is false; for I will lay it down as a pro- 
position which I will abide by, that he who has a power 
to do good, has a call to do good ; and the promoting of vir- 
tue^ and seeming of souls, is doing the greatest good of 
all. St James tells us, that '* the effectual fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much ;" but he does not say that 
be must be in orders, or that he must perform the same in 
a consecrated place: though the Conyocation, in tUe latter 
part of the queen's reign, thought fit to differ with the 
apostle in this point. 

Apollos, without any call at all, but from his own abili- 
ties, *' being an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, and instructed in the way of the Lord, and fervent 
in the spirit, spake and taught diligently the things of the 
Lord, and boldly in the synagogue." It is plain, that 'he 
had not the Holy Ghost, for that he knew only the bap- 
tism of John : and it is also plain, that he was not ordain- 
ed, xmless it was by the tent-maker and his wife, Aquila 
and Priscilla ; *' and they took him unto them, and ex- 
pounded unto him the way of God more perfectly." (Acts 
XTiii. 24, &c.) 

I doubt the Holy Ghost is too often made free with in 
Popish countries, upon- the occasion of young men*s taking 
orders. I believe it will be found that their motives are 
much more temporal. It is considered as a secular em- 
ployment, as much as any other ; and the labour of a cler- 
gyman is as evidently bought and sold, as that of an attor- 
ney or any tradesman. Besides, the way to this calling is 
easy and obvious : where is the difficulty of learning a lit- 
tle Greek, or chopping a little logic, and of getting by 
heart a few questions in school divinity ? Nay, there are 
many ordained there, even without any of these momen- 
tous accomplishments. 

There oxe some who take the orders of clergymen, and 
yet never exercise the function of clergymen, either 
through idleness, or weakness. Does the Holy Ghost call 
men to the work of the ministry, not to do the work of 
the ministry ? Or does he call men to an office, without 
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giying them gifts and grace to perform it ? It was not so 
in the apostles' days, when God inspired all whom he sent, 
and where the Divine commission or call was given, a 
door of utterance was also given. But there were then no 
sinecures, no great revenues ; no great doctors, nor small 
curates. 

It is evident, fhat neither the Church of Rome in gene- 
ral, nor any of its hishops in particular, helieve a word of 
this pretended call of the Holy Ghost^ in the business of 
taking orders. For, by the canons^ the person demanding 
ordination^ is to be examined as to his capacity for the mi- 
nistry, and must produce a certificate as to the innocence 
and morality of his life ; both which were unnecessary, if 
there was any proof or assurance of his call from God. 
And the questions asked him upon that occasion^ are such 
as demand no more than ordinary human aid to answer 
them. Nor is it at all expected of him that the goodness 
of his life should exceed that of other laymen: if it be as 
good, it is well. 

Whenever the Holy Ghost was given, it was given upon 
some extraordinary occasion^ for the doing of some extra- 
ordinary action ; as it was to the Apostles, for converting 
the heathen world. They showed the power which they 
had, by the wonders which they did ; and gave effectual 
evidences that they were divinely assisted. But some 
modern priests, who have no extraordinary work to do, 
assert, notwithstanding, that they have an extraordinary 
call from the Spirit ; which would also infer his extraordi- 
nary assistance. But they say it without showing it, and 
pretend to it without proving it. It is a happiness that we 
are not obliged to take their word ; for though faith itself 
be the evidence of things not seen, yet still it is the evi« 
dence : that is, proof must precede belief. 

When the Popish clergy are charged with firailties, 
vices, and immoralities, they then confess the truth, and 
are pleased to become flesh and blood as well as other 
men, and subject to the like infirmities and passions ; if 
they said greater, we could readily believe them. But 
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when a point of gain or dominion is to be contended for 
they grow all of a sudden more than men. They are then 
the ''Lord's ambassadors, successors to the Apostles^ a 
sacred society ;" and the Lord knows how many more fine 
things. Now this management is rery unlucky for them, 
and full of palpable contradiction; for if they had a 
greater share of God*s grace and Spirit than others, it 
would be especially evident in the superior piety of their 
liveSj since holiness is shown in practice: Whereas the 
spirit of this world manifests itself in the love of power 
and wealth ; and hence those who pursue them are called 
worldly-minded, in opposition to God's elect, who are the 
spiritually-minded. I need not recommend it to such 
clergy, which to choose, — carnal minds with riches and 
authority, or heavenly-mindedness without them. It is 
certain, that the Apostles were as pious as poor. 

If, by the call of the Holy Ghost, on this occasion, be 
meant no more than a serious and devout bent of mind to 
administer in the public worship of God, as some reverend 
divines, lovers of truth, do, I think, confess ; then is the 
claim of a Divine mission and successive right utterly at 
an end ; and the taking of orders is no more than taking a 
licence to perform a religious office, for which every reli- 
gious intelligent man is already qualified. 

And indeed such a man is, without the consent of any 
bishop, entitled to be a pastor, in the Scripture sense of the 
word, though not to receive the legal wages of a pastor. 
He may preach and pray, and deliver the sacrament when 
temporal laws do not restrain him ; but he cannot take 
tithes, which are annexed to certain conditions and opi- 
nions established by the State. As every State has its own 
religion, so almost every religion is directed and modelled 
by some State ; and therefore they who are orthodox con- 
formists in one, are often schismatical dissenters in another. 
But such is the singular modesty and submission of the 
clergy, that they, in most countries, humbly acquiesce in 
the established fi^ith ; and not only meekly accept of all 
the ecclesiastical power and revenues to themselves, but 
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giateiViUy condescend to persecute all those consciences 
that are not as complaisant and supple as their own. And 
indeed, it is but generous in them to be zealous for those 
notions and ceremonies which bring them reverence and 
hire : But methinks it is a little unreasonable to expect 
that others should, without their motives, adopt their 
zeal. 

P.S. Having in my last paper asserted, that *^ there is 
no particular priesthood at all directed by the New Testa- 
ment ; I am told, that it is £rom* thence surmised*— by some 
through malice, and by others through mistake — that I do 
by this insinuate, that there is therefore no occasion for 
any Church-minis|Ty whatsoever, notwithstanding my for- 
mer declarations upon this head. I particularly say in my 
third paper, speaking of the clergy, — 

" Their office is evidently adapted to promote the welfare 
of human nature, and to propagate its peace and prosperity 
in this world, as well as its eternal felicity in the next ; so 
that it is the interest of all men to honour it : and none 
but a madman will condemn and ridicule what has a mani- 
fest tendency to the security and happiness of all man- 
kind." 

I say also in my fourth paper, that '' I sincerely think 
heir office to be absolutely necessary to the peace and 
happiness of society." I could likewise refer to other pas- 
sages. But to give full satisfaction once for all, to such as 
will be satisfied, I declare, that I do only contend for the 
right of every national and voluntary society to appoint 
their own pastors, and to judge of their doctrines and be- 
haviour : further than this I have no aim. Nor do I de- 
sire to lessen the respect due to the clergy from their merit 
and usefulness ; or the dignities, privileges, and revenues 
which they derive from the law, or from the good- will and 
contributions of the people. And I intend very soon to 
defend the Church of England upon the principles and 
authority of the Scripture and the law ; as well as the 
toleration granted to dissenters by the same law> and the 
same Scripture. G. 
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No. XI.— THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES OF HIGH-CHURCH; WITH SOME 
ADVICE TO THE CLERGY. 

If the Ecclesiastics hare any divine rights which is nei- 
ther dmved from the civil magistrate, nor the consent of 
yoluntarj societies, it must he vested in a single person ; 
in a certain nnmher of persons, which we all call hishops ; 
or in common to them all: The first is popery, and the 
last preshjtery. But I think that there is no establishment 
which now subsists, or ever did subsist in the world, which 
does or did assert the divine right of bishops, independent 
of the pope; and consequently it is ihe proprium or pecu- 
liar whimsy of our own perjured high-churchmen, not 
only in opposition to their oaths and subscriptions, (as I 
have showed already,) but to the most applauded actions 
of their greatest champions ; which 'tis the business of this 
paper to make out. 

If there be a divine right in the bishops to govern the 
church, it is spiritual rebellion, and the highest sacrilege, 
to usurp upon this great authority; but then, what will 
become of all the daily daubing and fulsome panegyric upon 
the best established church in the world? Since I think 
it is agreed by all the clergy, that the power of legislation, 
as far as they have anything to do with it, is vested in the 
convocation, which consists of two houses, one of bishops, 
the other of presbyters ; a constitution utterly inconsistent 
with this divine right; which the high-clergy have been so 
far from regretting or complaining of, that it is one of their 
most essential characteristics, to maintain the power of the 
lower house against the upper; that is, of presbyters against 
their own diocesans. 

They claim a co-ordinate power with them in the supre- 
mest acts of church-govemment; an authority of acting by 
themselves, to choose their own time of meeting, to sit as 
often and as long as they please, to adjourn by their own 
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authority, to begin what business they think fit, to choose 
their own committees, excuse absence, receive proxies, 
judge of elections, censure their own members, and do all 
other acts, which ought to be done bj the sole authority of 
a house which is its own master and judge : all which, 
though they are rank presbytery, yet are also become the 
genuine principles of modem high-churchmen: at the 
same time that they assert a sole> divine, apostolic, and in- 
dependent power in the bishops to govern the church. 

The asserting of these rights of the lower house, is the 
merit of their present champion,* supplies the want of 
charity in him, and covers a thousand faults; and 'tis 
much to be feared and lamented, that all the late zeal of a 
much greater man,t and the present services which he is 
doing, will scarcely atone for his having acted formerly 
upon low- church principles, in defending the prerogative of 
the crown, and maintaining the power of the upper-house 
over the lower. 

What persons or party have supported the bishops and 
their authority, ever since the revolution, against their own 
presbyters? All low-churchmen. Who were those who 
have been always aspersing and calumniating and libelling 
the two last archbishops, our present metropolitan, till 
very lately, the last bishop of Salisbury, and indeed every 
worthy prelate; but the high-church priests and their 
followers? And who have honoured and defended their 
persons and characters, but low- churchmen? 

Who exhibited articles against a present bishop, for 
having impeached the king's supremacy in ecclesiastical 
affairs, (wholly inconsistent with the divine right of 
bishops) but the high-church clergy? Who supported the 
late dean of Carlisle against his own diocesan? All high- 
churchmen. And who defended both these bishops? All 
low- churchmen. Who burnt by the hapds of the common 
hangman, a book wrote by a right reverend bishop, which 
asserted King William's title upon the once genuine prin- 

* Dr Francis Atterbury, late bishop of Rochester. 
,+ Dr William Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, 
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ciple6 of conquest, and passed a scandalous and groundless 
vote upon the late learned bishop of Worcester, but high 
churchmen? And who Totedfor these bishops? All low- 
churchmen. 

Such open blunders and glaring inconsistencies must these 
men be reduced to, who measure all opinions by their pre- 
sent interest and passions; and who have no other stan- 
dard of right and wrong, but what most gratifies their am- 
bition, pride, covetousness, or reyenge^ 

I can safely say, that, as I had no interest in entering 
upon this design, nor can have any in continuing it, but to 
promote the cause of virtue and truth, and to support our 
present legal establishment; by showing the laity that they 
are free, both by the laws of God and their country, from 
all the wild and enthusiastic pretensions of the high-flown 
ecclesiastics: As I was willing also, not wholly to despair 
of being able to restore again the apostate clergymen to the 
church of England, and to make them really of the princi- 
ples which they swear to, pretend to monopolize, and yet 
constantly oppose ; so I shall have the utmost pleasure, if 
I can contribute to these great ends, and shall rejoice over 
such an occasion, to drop this paper. 

As the high clergy can have no other motive to pursue 
these principles, but the temporal interest of their order, in 
opposition to Christianity, and the apparent laws of their 
country; so I shall endeavour to convince them, that they 
are grasping at what they can never reach ; and, with the 
dog in the fable, losing a substance to catch at a shadow. 

It was a saying of the wise Lord Hallifax, that Dr 
Echard, in his treatise of the Contempt of the Clergy, had 
omitted the chief cause of it, namely, (not their ignorance,) 
but the knowledge of the laity; and it is very true, that 
the mists of superstition and fear, which have been so long 
raising before our eyes, are pretty well dissipated and dis- 
persed ; nor will an horizontal hat, a starched band, and 
long petticoats, pass in this age for essential marks of wis- 
dom and virtue. 

The Rehearsal has long since told us, that the gravest of 
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all beasts is an Ass> and the grayest of all birds is an Oivl; 

and indeed the world seems generally of opinion now^ that 

sound sense, polite learning, good breeding, and an easy 

and a£&ble conversation, are not only consistent with true 

religion^ but are most productive of it: and sure it cannot 

be denied, that the laity, for the most part, exceed in these 

qualities. 

They are resolved, at last, to see with their own eyes, 

hear with their own ears, and feel with their own hands : 
Ipse dixit will pass no longer. It is a. ridiculous attempt 
to endeavour to deceive any one, who will not consent to 
be hood- winked. ' A jade will not be put into an horse -miUy 
til] she is blinded; nor could Sampson be led about by the 
Philistines, till they had put out his eyes. I would there- 
fore give my old friends a hint, though I doubt to little 
purpose, namely, to change the course of their sailing, ac- 
cording to the shifting of the winds and the tides, and not 
run the danger of shipwreck upon those coasts^ where their 
predecessors formerly found deep water and safe riding. 

I am sensible, that many of the high-church popish 
clergy will laugh in their sleeves at this advice, and think 
there is folly enough yet left among the laity, to support 
their authority; and will hug themselves, and rejoice over 
the ignorance of the universities, the stupidity of the 
drunken squires, the panic of the tender-sex, and the 
never-to-be-shaken constancy of the multitude: but I 
would put them in mind, that all these fine visions have 
once already misled and deceived them, and therefore may 
again. 

I desire that they will count their gains, and recollect 
what addition of power they got, or were like to have got, 
by the late great revolution of temporal politics, which they 
were so instrumental to bring about: Indeed they were 
called together, and had a liberty given them to scold and 
quarrel with one another; but they were not suffered to 
hurt so much as a mouse ; and even Mr Whiston laughed 
at them. Whilst their patrons were making their court 
to France and the Pretender^ for preferments; the lower- 
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bouse of conyocation was yeiy usefully employed and di- 
Terted^ in compiling forms qf prayer for consecrating 
church-yards, and for criminals who were to be hanged ; 
which, 'tis said, a certain great person then called " Throw- 
ing out a barrel to the wbale." 

I am afraid that they are not well informed of what it 
much concerns them to know, namely, that even the Tories 
themselves will not be priest-ridden; and tbat those 
amongst them, who have any sense, laugh at high-church 
principles in prirate, though they bow to the broachers of 
them, and seem to admire them in public; of the 
truth of which, I [myself haye been frequently a witness : 
So that of whatever importance they may seem to them- 
selves, they are, in truth, but tools to factious men; are 
only employed to do their drudgery, and run down their 
game; and will scarce have for their pains even the pick- 
ing of the bones, when (like jackals) they have hunted 
down the lion's prey. 

I should not have thought myself at liberty to have un- 
burthened my mind thus freely, if it had not been to have 
served some of my friends among these high-church clergy, 
by helping them to a little of that understanding, which is 
not to be learnt in universities, and in conversation with 
one another; and I wish, (though I cannot hope, much 
less persuade myself to believe) that when they have duly 
considered what I have said> they will change their style, 
and endeavour to atone for all the mischiefs which they 
have hitherto done, by being hereafter advocates for civil 
and ecclesiastical liberty ; will make use of the influence 
they have over the poor deluded multitude to promote true 
religion, as well as peace and happiness, amongst mankind ; 
and be no longer the boutefeus or incendiaries of every 
popular faction and tumult. Which God, of his infinite 
mercy, grant, &c. T. 
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No. XII.— REASONS WHY THE HIGH-CHURCH PRIESTS 
ARE THE MOST WICKED OF ALL MEN. 

It seems natural and reasonable to suppose, that clergy- 
men, who have a learned, ingenuous, and Christian educa- 
tion, who are bred up in strict discipline, who, in their 
youth, study the works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and 
other heathen moralists ; as also the books of the Old and 
New Testament, which they believe to be divinely in- 
spired; who attend daily prayers, and frequent sacraments; 
who pretend to have a call from the Holy Ghost, to teach 
the world ; who spend a great part of their time in com- 
posing divine discourses or sermons; who are obliged to 
pray and converse daily with weak, sick^ and scrupulous 
parishioners, about heavenly matters; who, by conversa- 
tion and close union with one another at visitations, and 
other holy meetings, and (I presume) by prayers together, 
have great opportunities of improving themselves in virtue 
and godliness ; and who are under a particular obligation 
to set good examples, and under a sort of necessity to ob- 
serve some decorum, should be better than other men. But 
yet, it is a matter of common observation, that they are not 
so ; almost all in the Roman church, and too many in 
other churches, being in an eminent degree notoriously 
guilty of those vices, which are of most pernicious or most 
extensive ill consequences, and most anti-Christian, such 
as ambition, pride, anger, hatred, malice, revenge, litigi- 
ousness, uncharitableness, hypocrisy, persecution, sedition, 
treason, equivocation, and perjury ; (whereof multitudes of 
the laity are not only wholly innocent, but remarkable for 
the virtues opposite to them,) to say nothing of their equal 
guilt vrith other men in respect to the inferior vices of 
swearing, drunkenness, and such like. And this fact is 
honestly confessed by the late bishop of Sarum, who, in 
his memoirs (which we expect with the utmost impatience 
soon to see published) tells us, '' that he always believes 
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well of laymen^ till he sees good cause to change his mind 
thoogh, as to churchmen, it is otherwise with him ; for he 
has seen so much amiss in that profession, that he is in- 
clined always to think ill of them, till he sees cause to 
think otherwise." 

Whereupon it is a frequent subject of inquiry, how it 
comes to pass, or what are the causes of this fact, which 
would never be credited if it was not very manifest. Some 
are at a loss about this matter, but, for my part, I am not. 
And the fact is no more surprising to me, than are other 
common facts concerning men, which, by being common, 
must have plain and manifest causes. The causes of this 
fact, in particular, are so plain to me, that from the mere 
consideration of them, I should wonder if I found the 
clergy better than they are ; and I esteem those causes to 
be so necessarily productive of their effect, that I do not 
think it presumption to pretend to know the doings of the 
high clergy in all ages to have been wicked, even without 
history or testimony, which are requisite to give us the 
knowledge of other men's crimes. Grotius's observation,* 
qui legit hisioriam ecclesiaslicam, quid legit niai viiia epis- 
coporum, must be true, and justly applied to all other 
clergy as well as the Christian. 

It is not the design of this paper, to assign the general 
causes of this fact, or all the particular causes, which ren- 
der so many of our clergy so bad as they are. That sub- 
ject I reserve for a treatise by itself. I shall at present 
only assign some of those causes, which I conceive to have 
the most direct influence on the morals of so many of our 
clergy. 

Youth is the great opportunity of life, which settleth 
and fixeth most men either in a good or bad course ; and 
the impressions, especially bad impressions, then made, are 
usually lasting. Youth is also a time of innocence, when 
men have horror for vice, which they never commit at first 

* Ecclesiastical Histoiy, nothing else but a detail of the villanies 
of priests. 
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without offering Tiolence to themtelyes. The first and 
most natural thoughts of man are to be honest, and just, 
and reasonable, as the best things which he can do for his 
own sake; and it is the influence of ill example^ and of the 
common practice of the world, whic|], for the most part, 
changes his sentiments, and puts him upon ill actions. 
But the natural innocence of youth being once broke in 
upon, man, by degrees, grows hardened and impudent in 
wickedness, and commits it without shame or remorse. 

Nothing therefore has so direct a tendency to debauch the 
world, as to debauch the youth : And the earlier, the more 
effectual; for thereby innocence and yirtue may be so 
effaced, as in a little time to leave no memory or trace of 
them, no more than Quartilla in Petroniua Arbiter had, 
who, though a young woman, " did not remember that she 
had eyer been a maid.' 

Now it seems to me peculiar to the clergy, in most parts 
of Christendom, to begin the world with the greatest 
breach upon the natural honesty and integrity of youth, 
and with the greatest violence upon their own consciences, 
that can be imagined; as will be erident from the follow- 
ing particulars. 

First, The youth who are sent to universities, are early 
initiated into perjury, by being obliged to take college 
oaths, in some respects impertinent or ridiculous, in others 
wicked, or impossible to be kept; by which means, false 
swearing becomes familiar to them, and they esteem oaths 
only as matters of form, and their breach to be but com- 
mon qualifications for preferment 

Secondly, When they go into holy orders, they profess, 
that they are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon them their office: though nothing is more notorious, 
than that many are inwardly moved by the prospect of 
power and wealth, and by necessity of a maintenance; and 
that many use all the arts and means, to no purpose, to 
procure to themselves law and physic fellowships in col- 
leges, in other lay-preferments, (where no engagements 
contrary to their judgments and consciences are requisite,) 
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in Older to aroid the burden of going into orders: and by 
consequence^ that they feel no inward motions of the Holy 
Ghost; unless the Holy Spirit can be supposed constantly 
to concur, just as serves the purposes of men engaged in 
the pursuit of their temporal interests. Here then is a so- 
lemn lie and prostitution of the consciencej in all those 
who do not feel themselves moved by the Holy Ghost 

Thirdly y Many of the clergy abroad subscribe articles of 
religion, which they do not believe. Mr Whiston (Essays, 
&c., p. 237j) says, *' he believes there is scarce one clergy- 
man, even of our reformed church, that has considered and 
examined things with any care, who believes all the thirty- 
nine articles in their j^oper and original meaning." This 
implies, that the unbelievers, among the cleigy, of Uie ar- 
ticles, are very numerous; unless it be supposed, that few 
of the clergy consider and examiae things with any care. 
But the thing is manifest from the sophistry and knavery 
used by many of them to palliate their subscription to the 
articles; which imply, that they do not believe those arti- 
cles. (1.) Some pretend to subscribe them as articles, 
which, though in part erroneous, they oblige themselves 
not to contradict. (2.) Some pretend to subscribe them in 
any sense, wherein they can understand them according to 
the rules of grammar. (3.) Some pretend to subscribe 
them in any sense, wherein they can reconcile them to 
Scripture. (4.) And others choose the sense, which they 
pretend to subscribe them in, out of the several senses 
which they suppose intended to be held forth by the same 
articles. And I wish more of them pretended to subscribe 
them honestly and fairly, namely, in the sense really in- 
tended by«the imposers, who, to prevent diversity of opi- 
nions, impose their own sense, as agreeable to Scripture ; 
and therefore cannot be supposed to have intended, that 
the articles should differ from all other writings, which all 
readers endeavour to understand in the one meaning in- 
tended by the authors. Nay, to subscribe the articles 
without beUeviog them, is so reputable among the high 
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church priests, that a fair subscriber, that is^ one who sub- 
scribes in the one sense which he supposes originally in- 
tended, passes amongst them for the worst of men, name* 
ly a Presbyterian, and an enemy to the church. 

Fourthly^ every clergyman instituted into any benefice, 
swears, that he has made no simoniacal payment, contract, 
or promise, directly or indirectly, by himself or by any 
other, to his knowledge, or with his consent, to any person 
or persons whatsoever, for or conceniing the procuring and 
obtaining of his ecclesiastical dignity, place, preferment, 
office, or living, (respectively and particularly naming the 
same whereunto he is to be admitted, instituted, collated, 
installed, or confirmed) nor will at any time hereafter per- 
form or satisfy any such kind of payment, contract, or pro- 
mise, made by any other, without his knowledge or con- 
sent : so help him God, through Jesus Christ Now, whe- 
ther any of them break this oath, I leave to the considera- 
tion of the reader, who ought to esteem all clergymen tak- 
ing it guilty, that either make presents to any body, or 
marry, or compound with the patron about tithes, in order 
to get the benefice ; no less than those who, by baigain, 
pay money before or after the benefice is procured, are 
guilty. 

Fifthly, An oath of allegiance to his majesty king George 
is taken by all beneficed clergymen, who may be justly 
deemed perjured, if they do not pay the same regard to his 
majesty, which they pretend to have been due to king 
Charles the first, or second, or to queen Anne, at the be- 
ginning and latter end of her reign. The popularity and 
credit, to which this'peijury entitles the high-church cler- 
gy among one another, and the disgrace attending those 
who are faithful to the oaths which they have taken (the 
former being dubbed by them honest men, and good 
churchmen, for breaking their oaths ; and the latter rogues 
and betrayers of the church, for keeping them ;) leaves us 
no room to doubt, that the perjured of this kind are but 
too numerous. However, I am willing to think it would 
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be injustice to say, that many laymen need not go out of 
their own parishes^ to find one at least, and often more, 
where there are lecturers and curates. 

The difficulty therefore mentioned in the beginning of 
this paper, admits of a plain solution ; and it is as easy to 
conceive, that men who begin the world in this manner, 
should exceed others in wickedness, who either begrin the 
world innocently, or are under no necessity to begin it 
wickedly ; as it is to conceive that butchers and soldiers 
should be less humane than others, or that young women, 
once prostituted, should lose all modesty. G. 



No. XIII.— A GENERAL IDEA OF PRIESTCRAFT. 

I have, in my eighth and other papers, vindicated the 
Almighty from the imputation of obscurity in revealing his 
will to mankind ; and shown, that he is plain, exact, and 
even circumstantial, when he delivers his precepts to them. 
I shall now expose the contrary proceedings of weak and 
corrupt men, by giving a general idea of the principal 
arts, by which tl^ designing priests of all religions have 
kept their craft and impostures from a discovery, and made 
the truth, as far as they could, inaccessible. 

Every mad action, or principle, in religion and govern- 
ment, must have some appearing cause assigned for it, pro- 
per to make the people stare, and to hide the true one. 
Mankind, as tame as priests and tyrants have made them, 
will not be content to be deceived or butchered, without 
having a reason for it. The pope, who assumes a power 
to judge for all men, and devotes whole nations to damna- 
tion and massacre, and sends people to heaven or hell in 
colonies, just as their money or disobedience determines 
him, acts a very consistent, part in tying the keys of both 
worlds to his girdle, and in styling himself God's absolute 
vicar-general. These are his reasons; and the catholic 
and more orthodox parts of Europe are well content with 
them. 
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In former reigns, when many of our Eoglish clergy 
thought fit to tie us hand and foot, and deliver us oyer to 
our kings, as their proper goods and chattels, to be £ed or 
filayed according to their sacred will and pleasure, they 
told us, it was the ordinance of God, that one man 
might glut his lust, or his cruelty, with the destruction of 
millions; and if we kept out of harm's way, we were as- 
suredly damned. And these were their reasons then. Of 
late, it is true, many of them have changed their doctrine 
and their behaiiour. We are, it seems, at present, liying 
in the guilt of rebellion, which is a damnable sin; and so 
we are to rebel upon pain of damnation, to free ourselves 
from the damnation which follows rebellion. These are 
their reasonings now. 

Formerly, when some certain persons were content to be 
protestants, the Church of Rome was the spiritual Babylon, 
and the scarlet whore, and Sodom; and the pope was 
Antichrist; for he sat in the temple of God, and exalted 
himself aboye all that is called God. But this was truth, 
and could not hold long, considering into whose hands it 
was fallen ; and therefore in a little time, when they had a 
mind to get into the pope's place, and tc^do and say as he 
did, '^ the Ohurch of Rome became all of a sudden a true 
church, and an old chtirch, and our mother church. In 
short, the old withered harlot, and mother of whoredoms, 
grew a great beauty, and her daughter here in England re- 
sembled her mamma more and more every day she lived, 
and gave the foregoing reasons for it." 

From hence it is plain, that though for every imposture 
some cause must be assigned, yet a very indifferent one 
will serve the turn. The gross of the world are dull and 
credulous : few make any inquiries at all, and fewer make 
successful ones. It is, however, still best if the cheat 
stands upon such a foundation, that it cannot be searched 
nor examined by any human eye. 

When Numa Pompilius told the Romans, that he con- 
versed familiarly with the nymph Egeria ; which of them 
could pay her a visit, and ask her whether the prince and 
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she were in earnest such very good neighhours? And 
when Mahomet took sach a wide range through the other 
world) upon his nag Elborach, and told wonders at his re- 
turn ; there was neither man nor horse in all Arabia, that 
could take the same journey to disprove him : or, when he 
was pleased to be thought conyersant with the angel Ga- 
briel, I do not hear that ever the angel signed a certificate 
that they were nowise acquainted. The quack, who had 
found out the true fern seed, and the green dragon, thought 
it, no doubt, a hard matter to prove him a liar. 

In the heathen temples of old, neither the sibyls, nor 
any other priests or belchers of prophecy, male or female, 
were answerable for the oracles and dark sayings which 
they uttered. They had what they said from Qod, who 
never once contradicted them. It was impossible to come 
at him for personal information ; and a very profane crime 
not to believe his priest ; and to distrust the deity himself, 
was almost as bad : you had nothing to do, but to captivate 
your reason to your faith, and swallow the verbum sacer- 
doiU. If you did not, the judgment of the god, that is, the 
anger of the priest, was sore to pursue you. 

The same policy has been ever practised by the deluders 
of mankind in all names and shapes. They have always 
entrenched themselves behind the ramparts of mystery, un- 
certainties, and terrors. The Romish clergy maintain all 
their pretensions and power by doctrines, which are calcu- 
lated to make the people either wonder or tremble. And 
when a man has lost his courage and his understanding, 
you may easily cheat or terrify him into as tractable an ani- 
mal as the creation affords. The doctrines of purgatory, 
and of the priest's power to forgive or damn, are alone 
strong enough to frighten most folks into what liberality 
and submission the church thinks fit to demand of them. 
And we all know that she is not over-modest upon such 
occasions. Bring me all thou hast, and follow me, is her 
style. 

I wish I could keep these impostures and wild claims 
altogether out of England, and confine them to Popish and 
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infidel countries only. But that ^hich is obyious and 
avowed, cannot be hid. Very many of bur high Jacobite 
clergy aim at dominion by the same wicked means, and 
hood-wink and alarm us all they can. They lead us out of 
the road of reason, and play their engines in the dark; 
and all the illumination we can get from them is^ that we 
are all in a mist. Without their guidance we go astray^ 
and with it we go blindfold. All their arguments are 
fetched from their own authority. Their assertions are no 
less than rules and laws to us ; and where they lead we 
must follow^ though into darkness and servitude. If we 
grow wilful, and break loose from our orthodox ignorance, 
we are pursued with hard names and curses. Doubting is 
infidelity, reason is atheism. What can we do in this 
case ? There is no medium between a blockhead and a 
schismatic; if we follow blindly, we are the first; the se- 
cond, if we leave them. We want faith, if we will not 
take their word : we want eyes, if we do. 

They indeed give a sugar-plum, and refer us to the Bi- 
ble for proof of fdl that they say. But, in truth, this privi- 
lege, if we examine it, will appear none at all ; but, on the 
contrary, an arrant tricky and gross mockery. For when 
they have sent us to a text, will they allow us to construe 
it our own way? No such matter: they have nailed a 
meaning to it, and will permit it to bear no other. You may 
read, provided you read with their spectacles ; and exa- 
mine their propositions freely, provided you take them 
every one for granted. You may exert your reason freely, 
but be sure let it be to no purpose ; and use your under- 
standing independently, under their absolute direction and 
control. I wonder how these men could ever have the 
front to accuse the Church of Rome for locking up the Bi- 
ble in an unknown tongue I 

The eternal war that they wage against reason, which 
they use just as they do Scripture, is founded upon good po- 
licy ; but it is pleasant to observe their manner of attack- 
ing it. They reason against reason, use reason against the 
use of reason, and show, from very good reason, that rea- 
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son is good for nothing. When they think it on their own 
side^ then they apply all its aids to convince or confound 
those who dare to think without their concurrence : there- 
fore, in their controyersies about religion, they frequently 
appeal to reason ; but we must not accept the appeal^ for 
if our reason be not their reason, it is no reason. They use 
it, or the appearance of it, against all men ; but no man 
must use it against them. As there is no such thing as ar- 
guing and persuading without the assistance of reason, it 
is a little absurd, if not ungrateful, in these gentlemen, to 
decry it at the same time that they are employing it ; to 
turn the batteries of reason against reason, and make itself 
destroy itself. 

Neither Scripture, therefore, nor reason, by these rules, 
signify anything till the priests hare explained them, and 
made them signify something ; and the word of God is not 
the word of God> till they have declared its sense, and 
made it so. Thus^ by the time that Scripture and reason 
have been modelled^ and qualified, and cooked up by the 
high-church Jacobite clergy, they are neither Scripture nor 
reason; but a perfect French dish, or what the spiritual 
cooks please ; an olio or hodge-podge of nonsense, jar- 
gon, and authority. 

From all that has been said, the following conclusions 
may be drawn. Such clergymen as I have been above 
describing, prove everything by asserting it, and make any 
pretence support any claim. They build systems upon 
pretended facts, and argue from propositions which are 
either highly improbable, or certainly fisJse. When they 
cannot convince, they confound us; when they cannot 
persuade, they terrify. We have but two ways to try the 
truth of their doctrines, and the validity of their demands, 
namely, reason and revelation; and they deprive us of 
both, by making the one dark the other dangerous. 

What a contempt must this tribe have for mankind ! 

G. 
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No. XIV.— ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY AN ENEMY 

TO RELIGION. 

Since there are so many different opinions and appre- 
hensions in the world about matters of religion^ and every 
sect and party does with so much confidence pretend^ that 
they^ and they only, are in the truth; the great difficulty 
and question is, by what means men may be secured from 
dangerous errors and mistakes in religion ? For this end 
some haye thought it necessary, that there should be an 
infallible churchy in the communion whereof eyery man 
may be secured from the dangers of a wrong belief; and 
others have thought it necessary, that their several fallible 
churches should have authority in matters of faith, in order 
to keep up a right faith in the people of the fundamentals 
of religion. 

But it seems God has not thought either necessary; if 
he had, he would haye revealed himself more plainly in 
this matter, than in any particular point of faith whatso- 
ever. He would have told us expressly, and in the plain- 
est words, that he had appointed an infallible guide and 
judge in matters of religion, or men who should have 
authority in matters of faith; and would likewise have 
plainly marked out him or them, for men to have had re- 
course to on all occasions; because our belief depending 
on this infallible judge, or on these men who had authori- 
ty, we could not be safe from mistake in partictdar points 
without so plain and clear a revelation of this infallible 
judge, or of these men who had authority, and there could 
be no mistake about him or them ; nor could there be an 
end of any other controversies in religion, unless this mat- 
ter of an infallible judge, or of men who had authority^ 
were out of our controversy. 

It is not pretended by any advocates of infallibility or 
authority, that God has delivered the matter expressly and 
plainly in the Scriptures. They proceed, and build only on 
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iDferences and dedactions from thence. And the papists 
are diyided among themselres as to the seat and extent of 
infallibility; as the protestant-papists are, in respect to the 
seat and extent of authority. And both infallibility and 
authority are manifestly absurd pretences in point of rea- 
son, though infallibility seems less absurd than authority. 
The pretence of infallibility is plainly absurd; because the 
infallible church giTes constant and daily proofs of its falli- 
bility: and the pretence of authority is absurd; because 
that may lead men into any mistakes whatsoeyer. But, as 
I observed, infallibility is less absurd ; because that is of a 
piece, and consistent with, and necessarily follows from 
authority; whereas authority without infallibility, supposes 
a power giren men by God to lead the world into any mis- 
takes, and to subvert Christianity itself. But however this 
be, they are both sufficiently ridiculous; and it is ridiculous 
to send men, in order to their salvation, to believe either 
in the pope, or Dr Swift, or Dr Burges, on whose authori- 
ty, if men depend, they can only be Papists, or Swiftites, or 
Burgesites, and not Christians. 

If then God has not provided an infallible judge, nor 
any men with authority in matters of religion; there is 
some other way, whereby men may be secured against all 
dangerous errors and mistakes in religion* and whereby 
they may discern all such truths as are necessary to their 
salvation. Now that way our Saviour has declared to us 
in these words, ^' If any man desire to do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself :" that is, if a man has an honest and sin- 
cere mind, and a hearty desire to do the will of God, he 
has the best preservative against dangerous mistakes in 
matters of religion; and God, or his understanding, will 
enable him to distinguish sufficiently, whether doctrines 
be of God or of men, and will conduct him into all neces- 
sary truths. 

This is a true and plain answer to the question propos- 
ed; and also true and plain religion, or Christianity, if 
men will be governed by Christ, the Author and Finisher 
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thereof. This is easj to be known^ and requires little time 
to learn. This frees men from all concern about the intri- 
cate and endless squabbles of divines^ disputing which of 
them are to have authority^ and wherein liieir own autho- 
rity consists; and ought to set them at ease; for^ as Chris- 
tians, or followers of Christ, thej have nothing to do to 
enquire, what priests are to have an anti- christian autho- 
rity over one another, and the laity. 

But notwithstanding the plainness of the case, it is no 
wonder, that weak people now-a-days should belieye in 
priests, and not in Christ; should be priestlings, and not 
Christians; when, in our blessed Saviour's own time, the 
Jews were ready to believe in any impostors, and averse to 
believing in him, as he himself tells us. " I am come," 
says he, " in my Father's name^ and ye receive me not ; if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive; 
how can you believe, which receive honour one of 
another ?'* That is, (to make a sort of application to our 
present times,) " You have the Bible among you, wherein 
I teach you in my Father's name, wherein I bid you search, 
examine, and try all things for yourselves, and to call no 
man master in religion upon earth: that Bible you reject, 
in not understanding it for yourselves; but if any man set 
up for an authoritive interpreter of it, him you will receive 
for your master, and call yourselves after his name. How 
can you be believers in, and followers of me, who believe 
upon the authority of men, and reject the authority of 
God?" ' 

Christianity, or religion, thus truly understood, has too 
many enemies to make it lost labour to prove it true by 
arguments : and therefore I observe, in proof of our Savi- 
our's doctrine, " That a hearty desire and endeavour to do 
the vrill of God, is the preservative against dangerous mis- 
takes." First, that therein our Saviour recommends the 
best and most proper disposition of mind to qualify a man 
to receive truths from God, to enable him to make a 
right judgment as to what proceeds irom God, and what 
from men. For a good man is most likely to have right 
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apprehensions of God and diTine things. Secondly^ S^ch 
a disposition in a man supposes his impartialitj in the 
search of truth; that he has no partiality to any particular 
doctrine; and that he is superior to the temptations of 
any passions, (which hlind the mind) and has no reason to 
deceive himself by receiving things without evidence ; nor 
inclination to reject what has evidence. Thirdly, God will 
not suffer the best disposed minds to fall into dangerous 
mistakes; but will, as he says himself, guide them in 
judgment^ and show them his way. Again, God says by 
Solomon, ''If thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, and 
apply thy heart to understanding ; yea, if thou criest after 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding, if 
thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasure ; then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the knowledge of God." Indeed, the Bible 
is so plain, as to all necessary truths, that he that runs 
may read; and a day-labourer cannot fail of finding 
truth, that searches it there; and is in no danger of failing, 
unless he delivers himself up absolutely to some guide to 
interpret the Bible for him. Fourthly, and lastly. Living 
honestly, and seeking after truth, are the best things which 
a man can do, and the very perfection of his nature; and 
by consequence, all that God, who is a good and reason- 
able being, can require of him. 

I shall conclude this paper, which I have written in 
behalf of Christianity, and against Anti-Christianism, with 
another divine saying of our blessed Saviour: ''He that 
speaketh of himself, seeks his own glory; but he that seeks 
his glory that sent him, the same is true, andno unrighte- 
ousness is in him." As if he had said, " Hereby you may 
distinguish one that comes from God from an impostor. 
If any man seek his own glory and authority, you may 
conclude that God has not sent him; but whatever he pre- 
tends, that he speaks of himself, preaches himself, and 
firom himself: but he that seeks the honour of God, and 
not his own interest, advantage, and authority, by directing 
men to the authority of God alone, that man has no false- 
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hoodj no design to deceive, — ^you may conclude him to be 
no deceiTer or impostor." C. 



Na XV.— PRIESTCRAFT CORRUPTS EVERYTHING, 
AND PERVERTS THE USE OF WORDS. 

Poets tell us, that Midas changed everything which he 
touched into gold, and Medusa's head every one who saw 
it into stone; but priestcraft is yet of a more mischievous 
nature, for that converts all who come within its influence 
into idiots or lunatics; and every virtue or good quality of 
the mind into nonsense or roguery. 

Every creature and plant assimilate the food or nourish- 
ment which they receive, into their own substance: the 
toad converts into poison the same juices, of which the 
bee makes honey: the same breath blown into different in- 
struments, makes good or harsh music; it is no wonder 
therefore if that which is all corruption itself, should cor- 
rupt and spoil everything else which touches or comes 
near it. 

It has so mangled and perverted the signification of 
words, and the nature of things, that language is rendered 
useless, or rather a snare to mankind: there is scarce a 
sound or an action, which has received the stamp of a ge- 
neral approbation, that has not lost its meaning; and is 
stript of all honesty to become orthodox^ and be made free 
of the sacred society, as the Popish priests are pleased to 
call themselves. 

A becoming zeal for the glory of God, which ought to 
be a fervent disposition of mind to promote holiness and 
virtue amongst men, by softness, persuasion, and example, 
is now nothing but party-rage, an implacable and furious 
hatred, and the denunciation of woe and mortal war 
against all, who do not believe just the same with us, and 
cut their corns as we do : moderation is become a vice, and 
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esteemed to be lukewarmness, and an indifference to reli- 
gion and goodness. 

An obstinate bent of mind, and a determinate resolu- 
tion to adhere to opinions, the truth of which we hare 
neyer examined, never intend to examine, and for the 
most part, are not able to imderstand if we did, is what is 
called constancy in the faith; and to burn ourselves, or to 
fight with our best friends till we can burn them, passes 
for heroic and Christian courage. 

We must shut out the sun at noon in a summer's day, 
to make use of candle-light; and give up all our senses to 
submit to frail authority. We are to believe everything 
in exact proportion as we cannot understand it, or as it 
appears absurd; and allow that alone to be true faith, 
which contradicts the first principles of science. Reason, 
the only light which Qod has given to men, to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, virtue from vice, religion from im- 
posture, is decried; and the use of it deemed impious, and 
dangerous. 

Persecution of our fellow-creatures, fellow-subjects and 
fellow-Christians, for doing the best action which they are 
capable of doing, (that is worshipping God in the manner 
which they think to be most acceptable to him) is called 
serving the Almighty, and promoting his religion. The 
ruining and destroying our neighbours (whom we are 
commanded to love as ourselves) and cutting their throats, 
is having pity upon their poor souls, and the acting 
against all the dictates of nature, and precepts of the gos- 
pel, is Christianity, and doing the will of our Saviour. 

Enthusiasts, fiinatical, melancholy, monkish, recluse and 
sequestered persons, are esteemed the religious; and are 
supposed to know the other world, in proportion as they 
know little of this. Philosophers, and men of wit or 
sound knowledge, are generally accused of infidelity and 
atheism: nay, the cardinal virtues themselves cannot es- 
cape; but without the belief of certain fashionable specu- 
lations, are accounted only splendida peccaia^ and those 
who possess them are treated with ignominy; and indeed. 
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none are thought fit for heayen hj gentlemen of this cast, 
but such as no man of common sense would care to keep 
company with upon earth. 

Celibacy is esteemed a virtue in some churches, and 
not discouraged in others; and the disobeying the great 
dictates of nature, and the positive command of Ood^ to 
increase and multiply, is miscalled chastity; and the wast- 
ing our time in running up and down from church to 
chapel^ from chapel to churchy to hear masses, and idle 
haraogues, and being perfectly useless to societj* snd good 
for no one thing in the world, is called by the Popish 
priests devotion and godlinessj as if the Almighty could 
be any way served but by doing good to his creatures. 

Poorness and dejection of mind, is called meekness of 
spirit; aiid a readiness to submit to injuries and imposi- 
tions, is Christian humility; stifling our senses, is submis- 
sion and deference to authority; and our best searches, 
and most sincere inquiries after truth, are called the de- 
sires of novelty, and curious and forbidden studies: the 
doubting of anything, which our guides think it their in- 
terest to tell us^ or showing the weakness of their argu- 
ments is scepticism, and renouncing the faith; and a hear- 
ty concern for the honour of Almighty Gt>d, and the good 
of men, is often interpreted to be downright atheism ; and 
to communicate with our Christian brethren, when we can 
do it with a good conscience, is hypocrisy; unless we do it 
too when we think it sinful. 

An attempt to oblige the clergy to keep the laws which 
they have sworn to, and the articles which they have sub- 
scribed, is to oppose received opinions, and to disturb 
points already settled. An endeavour to preserve our le- 
gal constitution, is sedition, faction, and being given to 
change ; and a generous love for all mankind, and the li- 
berty of our country, with a noble resolution to venture 
life, and all which is yaluable here below, for that glori- 
ous cause, is rebellion, and worse than the sin of witch- 
craft. 

Wasting, macerating, and torturing our bodies by &st- 
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ing and penances^ is sanctifyiDg our souls ; and to reject 
and throw back the benevolence and bountiful gifts of in- 
dulgent Providence^ is to show and pay our grateful ac- 
knowledgments to his goodness; as if he gave us any- 
thing, not to use and enjoy it; but we were to accept 
these blessings only in trust for the clergy, and so live 
poorly ourselves, that they may riot in luxury, profuseness, 
and pride: which they have seldom failed to do^ when 
they have had the means of doing it; carnal things being 
observed best to suit with spiritual minds. 

Playing monkey tricks at church, passes amongst the 
Papists for the worship of God ; and they go to ghostly 
dancing masters, to know how to accost him fashionably. 
The finirag in a ceremony, the omission of a bow ; the not 
filing to the right or lefk veadily, or not adjiutiqg their 
motions to the tune and time of the organs ; are all dan- 
gerous errors, and savour much of heresy; and the '' wor- 
shipping God in spirit and in truth only," is disobedience 
to the churchy and little better^ if not worse, than athe- 
ism : the decking up, and dressing of churches, and giving 
the Deity fine clothes, is decency, and doing him ho- 
nour. 

Consecration, which is the appointment or appropria- 
tion of places, persons, or inanimate things, to be used 
only in the immediate service of God, (and which may be 
so applied indifferently with any ceremony, or with none 
at all) is turned by the Romish priests, into a sort of in- 
cantation or spiritual juggling. By virtue of a little holy 
water, looking towards the east, mumbling over a few 
cunning words, certain motions of the hand and head, and 
by the force of grimace and mummery, the said places, 
persons, and things become sacred, and the holiness is 
transferred from the minds of the communicants to the 
ground, the wainscot, and the carcass and clothes of the 
priest; and so the devotion due to Almighty God, is 
changed into a senseless idolatry to as senseless men and 
idols. 

Prayers are turned by them into curses, and sermons 
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into invectives and libels : benevolenee and good-will to- 
wards men, and even charity itself^ — which is comprehen- 
sive of all the virtues^ and without which &ith and hope 
signify nothings and which is not confined to persons, na- 
tions, or languages, to sects nor opinions, but ought to be 
as free as the elements, and diffusive as the animal crea- 
tion, — ^is changed into fiustion, partiality, and often profuse- 
ness, to support a party, and a combination against aU 
mankind, who do not think and act as we do. 

But no parts of speech have had so ill fortune, as Scrip- 
ture-language, and even amongst some Protestants : appel- 
latives, and the names of complex ideas, are often left un- 
translated, that they may pass for real beings, and signify 
whatever the priests have occasion for, and sometimes, 
where they have been translated, false or unfidr meanings 
have been assigned to them, and they have been made to 
convey a quite different sense from what they import in 
Scripture: the word ecclesia or assembly is translated 
church, which there always signifies the Christian people, 
and in our articles, is defined to be the congregation of the 
Jaithful, but is now generally used only for the clergy ; 
and the word episcopos (which in English is overseer) is 
Englished bishop ; so that women, and the ignorant crowd, 
are fully satisfied, that they have found in Scripture a 
lord of parliament, and a diocesan prelate, with a mitre 
upon his head, and a crosier in his hand ; and whenever 
they hear or read the woi*d presbyter, they &ncy they see 
a parson beating his cushion in a pulpit, and believe 
him to be Jure divino; instances of this kind are end- 
less. 

Even literature itself is perverted, and instead of being 
made to improve men's natural faculties, is used to extin- 
guish or stifle the first principles of knowledge. Semina- 
ries have been erected and endowed to teach men back- 
ward: the youth, at a very great expense, learn to be 
blockheads, and accomplished dunces ; and spend the first 
and most improveable part of their manhood to be finished 
in folly. The discovery of printing, which brought about 
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the Refonnation, is used to destroy it; and, like the 
Scotchman's mookej^ is made to bite ereiy one but him 
who has the sole custody of the machine. 

Of all or most of these heads, I shall treat separately, in 
order to undeceire mankind, and to manumit them from 
the fraud and tyranny of Popish and popishly-affected 
clergymen ; by showing, that they now do> and ever did, 
make use of all their influence over the stupid and un- 
happy laity, and of all the power and riches which they 
have been ever trusted with, to drive religion and rirtue 
from the face of the earth, and therefore have always en- 
deavoured to turn the worst things into the best, and the 
best into the worst. 

One drop of priestcraft is enough to contaminate the 
ocean. T. 



No. XVI.— OF PERSECUTION. 

There are but two ways of propagating religion, namely, 
miracles and exhortation. The one depends upon Divine 
power, and the other upon the strength of reason. Where 
the finger of God appears, all further testimony is need- 
less ; and where the truth is obvious to reason, miracles 
are needless. God never wills us to believe that which is 
above our reason; but he at the same time commands our 
faith by miracles. He does not leave necessary things 
doubtful; and for this reason alone it is, that men are said 
to be left without excuse. 

Every point of belief therefore must be supported either 
by reason or miracle, or else it is no point of belief at all. 
Both the Jewish and the Christian law were delivered and 
enforced with manifest signs and demonstrations of God's 
extraordinary presence and power. And it has been very 
justly boasted of the Christian religion in particular, that 
it spread and prospered by miracles, persuasion, and cle- 
mency, in opposition to violence and cruelty. 

But when Christianity became tainted and defaced by 
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priestcraft^ it grew necessary to have many points believed 
which contradicted both revelation and common sense: 
therefore its foster-fathers, who to the worship of God 
added the worship of themselves, had no other way to 
prove their system but by wrath and vengeance. Reason 
was against them and miracles not for them: so their 
whole dominion stood upon falsehood, guarded by force. 
This force, when it is exercised upon a religious account, 
is called persecution; which is what I am now to consider 
and expose. 

To punish men for opinions that are even plainly false 
and absurd, is barbarous and unreasonable. We possess 
different minds, as we do different bodies; and the same 
proposition carries not the same evidence to every man 
alike, no more than the same object appears equally clear 
to every eye. A choleric temper, when it is not corrected 
with reason, and seasoned with humanity^ is naturally 
zealous. A phlegmatic temper, on the other side, as it is 
naturally slow^ so is it lukewarm and indifferent. Is 
there any merit in having a warm complexion, or any sin 
in being dull ? 

But further; to punish a man for not seeing the truth, 
or for not embracing it, is in the first place, to make him 
miserable, because he is already so; and in the second 
place, to pluck vengeance out of God's hands, to whom 
alone it belongs, if we will take his own word for it. If 
this seyerity is pretended to be for his good, I would ask, 
is manifest cruelty, any token of kindness, or was it eyer 
taken for such? Does it not always increase the evil 
which it is employed to cure ? Is destruction the means to 
happiness? Absurd and terrible! 

But what, if> after all, the person persecuted should be 
found an adherent to truth and honesty, and his enemies 
should prove their enemies ? Would not this be adding 
cruelty to falsehood, and heaping up guilt with both 
hands? This indeed is often the case. And where it is 
not altogether so, the persecutors are still inexcusable. 
He who, in the search of truth , does all that he can, does 
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as much as he ought. Ood requires no more, and what 
man dares do it^ who fears him ? When he acquits, who 
is it that condemns ? 

Besides, he that suffers, or at least dies^ for religion, 
gives a testimony by so doings that his conscience is dear- 
er to him than ease or interest; whereas the patrons of 
persecution have manifestly personal motives and self- 
ends in it. It gratifies their pride, awes mankind^ and 
brings them obedience and gain. 

Our blessed Saviour, who had no view but the redemp- 
tion of the world, never used his omnipotence, or the 
least force to subdue his enemies, though he knew their 
hearts to be malicious and implacable. He neither deli- 
vered them to death nor the devil, even for their hellish 
designs to kill him; much less for points of error or specu- 
lation. He reasoned with all men, but punished none. 
He used arguments, he worked wonders ; but severities he 
neither practised nor recommended. His was a different 
spirit. He rebuked his apostles with sharpness, when, 
being yet full of the spirit of this world, and void of the 
Spirit of God, they were for bringing down fire from hea- 
ven upon the heretical Samaritans. The merciful Jesus 
would not hurt these half heathens, though they rejected 
him in person, for he '*came not to destroy men's lives, 
but to save them :" and they who take another method, 
give the lie to the Lord of life, and disown him for their 
head. 

His apostles, as soon as they had received the Holy 
Ghost, grew wiser and more merciful. They showed by 
miracles, that they were endowed with the Divine power, but 
they never used either to compel or to bum, though they 
were beset with &lse teachers, and opposed by gain- say ers. 
They were so far from giving ill-usage, that they never re- 
turned it. The exercise of wholesome severities was no 
part of their doctrine. Prayers and persuasions were their 
only arms, and such as became the gospel of peace. 

This was the mild and heavenly behaviour of Christ and 
liis apostles towards those who did not believe, or believed 
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wrong; and it was followed by all their successors who 
aimed at the good of souls. But those who used the sacred 
function, as a ladder to power and gain, made a new gospel 
of their own decisions, and forced it upon the world, partly 
by fighting, and partly by curing. The apostles taught 
Christ, and their successors taught themselves. It was not 
enough to believe the doctrine of Christianity, but you 
must believe it in words of their inventing. To dispute 
their decrees, though they contradicted common sense and 
the Spirit of God, was heresy; and heresy was damnation. 
And when, in consequence of this, they had allotted a pious 
Christian to eternal flames, for his infidelity in them, they 
dispatched him thither with all speed; because he was to 
be damned in the other world, therefore he was to be 
hanged or burned in this. A terrible gradation of cruelty ! 
to be cursed, burned, and damned! But it was something 
natural; it began from persecuting priests, and ended in 
hell, and the devil was the last and highest executioner. 

Thus they became prelates of both worlds, and pro- 
prietors of the punishments of both. Even where the civil 
sword was not at their command, their vengeance was as 
successfully, and, in my opinion, more terribly executed 
without it, by the temporal effect of their excommunica- 
tion. For the person under it was looked upon as a 
demon, and one in the power of the devil; and so driven 
out, like a wild beast, from all the comforts of life, and 
human society, to perish in a desert, by hunger, or the 
elements, or beasts of prey. And all this, perhaps, for 
denying a word or a phrase, which was never known in 
Scripture, though impudently pretended to be fetched from 
thence. 

Such dreadful dominion had they usurped over the bodies 
and souls of men, and so implacably did they exercise it! 
And, to fill up the measure of their falsehood and cruelty, 
they blasphemously pretended to be serving God, when 
they were acting as if there were none. 

Those who set up for infallibility have a good excuse, if 
it were true, for the insupportable tyranny, in&iite murders. 
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£iDd wide deyastations> which their religion has everywhere 
introduced. But those who exact a blind obedience to 
decrees which thej own to be human, and annex penalties 
to positions which we know to be false, and thej know to 
be disputable; and, in fine, act and dictate as if thej were 
infallible, without pretending to be so; are so utterly with- 
out all excuse, that I know no language which affords a 
name, proper for their behaviour. 

The Mahometan imposture was professedly to be spread 
by the sword. It had nothing else but that and libertinism 
to recommend it. But to propagate the Christian religion 
by terror or arms, is to deny it. It owns no such spirit. 
It rendered itself amiable, and gained ground, by a prin- 
ciple of peace and love. These were the means instituted 
by Christ for the recommendation and defence of his 
gospel; and they who would choose contrary ones, charge 
him with folly, and have ends to serve very different from 
his. Ambition, pride, and revenge, may make good use of 
violence and persecution; but they are the bane of Chris- 
tianity, which always sinks when persecution rises. The 
vilest and most profligate men are ever the greatest pro- 
meters of it; and the most virtuous are the greatest sufferers 
by it. Libertines stick at nothing; but they who have the 
fear of God cannot comply with all things. 

Persecution is, therefore, the war of craft against con- 
science, and of impiety against truth. Reason, religion, 
and liberty, are its great foes; but ignorance, tyranny, and 
atheism, its great seconds and support. We ought then 
constantly to oppose all claims of dominion in the clergy; 
for they naturally end in cruelty. I believe it will be haid 
to show, that ever the priesthood, at any time, or in any 
place, enjoyed the power of persecution, without making 
use of it. G. 



No. XVII.— OF CONSECRATION. 

Holiness is that character of purity which originally and 
essentially appertains to God Almighty, (as a being utterly 
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incapable of stain and imperfection;) but is also ascribed, 
in a restrained and relative sense, to every act of devotion, 
and every person performing it. It is an active and rational 
thing; and where it is attributed to things inanimate or ir- 
rational, it is either merely in a figurative sense, or in no 
sense at all. 

Thus» when the elements in the sacraments are said to be 
holy, it is meant only of the uses to which they are applied, 
and the purposes for which they are taken; for, though 
they were consecrated over and over again, yet, if they are 
never taken, or never devoutly taken, they have in them- 
selves no more holiness than a common roll, or a cup of 
cold water. 

And thus, when a people are said to be a '' holy people," 
it is meant of their sincere love of God, and conformity to 
his will, and of the actions by them performed in conse* 
quence of these good affections. But if such actions, 
though seemingly devout, are superstitious, or hypocritical, 
there is no more holiness in them, than in the Indians 
worshipping the devil, or in a boy*s saying his prayers to 
avoid whipping. 

And thus, when a house, or a piece of ground, is said to 
be holy, it is understood only of some mark of holiness 
there shown, either by the extraordinary presence of God, 
or by some act or acts of worship performed there to him. 
But when these marks of omnipotence, and these acts of 
devotion cease, that ground is no more than common 
ground, and that house is a common house. 

And thus, lastly, when the priests are called '' holy unto 
the Lord/' it is meant only of their assisting at the solemn 
acts of adoration which are paid to him. At other times, 
they are as other men; as is evident from their living 
after the manner of other men. 

Holiness therefore, consists only in a virtuous and 
pious disposition towards God, and is only shown by the 
actions which it produces. But as superstition, especially 
when governed by craft, never fails to see, or to think that 
it sees, effects and operations, which neither religion nor 
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common sense can show; hence men hare been generally 
persuaded that places, baildings^ utensils, and garments, 
did actually possess a real holiness; that stones and brick- 
bats are blessed; and that timber, surplices, and bells are 
exceeding godly bodies. 

To help on this wretched and senseless credulity, the 
Pagan and Popish priests hare gone so far as to compose 
farces of legerdemain, called by them offices of consecra- 
tion; the whole end of which was, they pretended, to be- 
stow godliness upon dead earth, and things inanimate. 
Thus they deceived the people in the name of the Lord, 
and gravely made speeches (which they called prayers) 
over wood, stones, and iron; by virtue of which, ike said 
wood, stones, and iron were obliged to become good ortho- 
dox lumber, and as sanctified bodies as the other members 
of the congregation. 

If one was to demand of these reverend worthies, '^ who 
required these things at their hands ?" I doubt it would 
prove a hard question ; and probably the impertinent en- 
quirer would be dispatched for satisfaction to Satan, or the 
Inquisition, — an effectual and orthodox answer to such 
busy unbelievers, and often practised with terrible suc- 
cess! 

But as I live in a nation where such superstitions and 
cruelties are, I bless God, at an end ; I take leave to be 
amazed at the assurance of those Popish consecrators, who 
thus impiously pretend to draw down an attribute of the 
Almighty, and endow with it what spot of earth they 
please. Will these insolent deceivers say, that God Al- 
mighty cannot hear as well, and as favourably, a prayer 
put up from a ship as from a chapel ? Or in what part of 
Scripture are we told that he will be rather worshipped at 
St Peter's than upon the Alps ; or at Loretto, or any other 
consecrated place, rather than in a booth, or a bam; pro- 
vided the worship be performed with equal piety? Or 
does ever a text in the New Testament inform us, that 
one piece of earth is holier than another, or that any man 
or society of men can make it so? 
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If consecrated ground have no more holiness in it than 
other ground, how is Divine worship more acceptable in it 
than in other ground? And if it have some uncommon 
sanctity in it; let those concerned tell us what it is^ how it 
is, and by what certain signs we shall know it? And 
whether it keep all the said holiness to itself, and amongst 
its own inanimate heap of stones, timber, and nails; and 
then what are we the better for it? Or whether the reli- 
gious bricks and mortar do in good earnest communicate 
part of their pietj to the people? And, if so, in what 
manner do thej perform this; and how does it appear 
firsts and operate afterwards? But if all this be a mystery, 
let them show us where it is revealed in Scripture, where- 
in all other mysteries are revealed. 

If by consecration any change be made, the same must 
be either visible, or only mystical. If the change be visi- 
ble, then it comes under the test and examination of our 
senses, and must be evident to all men: but if the change 
be purely mystical, it must be revealed to all. So that we 
must either have the evidence of sense or the evidence of 
God*s word and authority, which is as good. But where 
neither of these proofs appear, our faith and assent ought 
neither to be demanded, nor given, if demanded. 

If prayers be more prevailing with God, and Divine ser- 
vice more welcome to him, when they come from conse- 
crated ground; then all worship and devotion ought to 
be performed only at church; and family religion ought 
either to be neglected, (as lame and insufficient) or every 
private house should be consecrated, and then every house 
would be a chapel; and every such chapel a church. I 
would be glad to know, why only one house in a parish 
should be consecrated, that is^ made fit to pray in; and 
why not every house, for the same reason? For, nothing 
that helps devotion ought to be omitted, — such omission 
being doubtless a great sin. . 

But if it be allowed that people may pray to as good 
purpose out of consecrated ground, as in it; how are pray- 
ers at church better than in a chamber, or the fields? Or 
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why should the prayers of fire hundred have more need of 
consecrated ground, than the prayers of one, two, or three? 
Or, if a place hecome holy by the devotions performed in 
it, then erery place where devotions are performed, is as 
holy as another; and if so, pray what use of a form of 
words, and a particular office for that purpose? 

Suppose a church to be consecrated, and yet never after 
used; is it, for all this, holy? Or, suppose that it has been 
used for all the purposes of a church, and yet was never 
formerly consecrated; is it, for all that, not holy? 

Either the Scripture is not a sufficient rule of worship, 
or this business of consecration in Popish and Pagan coun- 
tries, is a needless, empty, superstitious foppery, an evi- 
dent trick of priestcraft ; as if the priests could change the 
nature of things, and confer the grace which they have not 
themselves, upon stocks and stones, that have not, nor can 
have, the least moral goodness or pravity in them. A 
general of an army may as modestly and rationally con- 
tend, that the ground on which his pavilion stands is va- 
liant ground, and that the ticking of which it is made is 
courageous ticking. And, according to the same way of 
reasoning, there is prodigious policy in the boards that 
compose the council-table ; the carpet is a long-headed car- 
pet, and the wainscot and chairs understand wonderfully 
well the interest of Christendom. 

If devotion communicate a tincture of itself to wood and 
walls, the pravity of ill actions must, by the same rule, 
diffuse itself, and taint all the house or fields where such 
ill actions are committed. A job of lewdness must needs 
debauch the curtains greatly, and the bed-clothes must 
partake of the iniquity; and were justly punished by fire 
in Herefordshire for that reason: at which execution, I am 
told, a certain devout person now living, was a very zeal- 
ous and useful assistant. Every countermand shop-board 
in the city must, for the like reason, be guilty of unpar- 
donable tricking and lying; and for falsehood and dissimu- 
lation. Heaven have mercy upon some great buildings at 
the court end of the town I 
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I would here be glad to know the precise extent of the 
influence which holiness and vice have upon the inani- 
mate creation. Is a thick church wall as quickly and ful- 
ly impregnated with them as a thin one? And do they 
never extend an inch beyond the church and churchyard ? 
Or, is the church equally holy, whether much devotion, or 
little, be performed in it? Or have the Popish priests set 
bounds to the godliness of the ground, and the building; 
and said, '* Thus far, or thus deep, O ground ! shall thy 
holiness extend^ and no farther." 

If consecration signify anything more than a declara- 
tion, that such a place is set aside for the worship of Grod, 
I wish it could be explained and proved; and the rather, 
because things of the most simple and obvious nature 
have, by the guile or superstition of designing churchmen, 
been rendered to the credulous gaping multitude, mysteri- 
ous and tremendous; the natural enthusiasm which resides 
in the mind of man, having always made him the prey 
and property of delusion and deluders. 

Happy, thrice happy, are we, who live in a country 
where all this Pagan idolatry and these monkish fooleries 
receive no countenance from our laws; but, on the con- 
trary, are forbid and punishable by them. The laity at 
the Reformation had seen what use the priests made of 
this dark juggling^ and of these hocus pocus tricks; and, 
therefore, would not su£Fer them to be played over again, 
to deceive superstitious and enchanted bigots, by making 
them pay great prices to be buried in consecrated ground, 
which rose, like the value of jewels, as they approached 
nearer to the bodies of saints, or to the altar, where it 
seems the devil could not come at them; with many other 
advantageous frauds, which I shall hereafter expose to the 
world, when I treat again upon this prolific subject. 

G. 
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To illustrate the important practical natare of the arti- 
cle on ^' Consecration/' and to show how an adherence to 
Chat superstitious ceremony emhroils the ajOTairs of a young 
colony where civil and ecclesiastical authorities comhine to 
assert its claims in preference to justice and equal rights; 
the Editor reprints here an able and spirited remonstrance 
on the subject from a New Zealand newspaper, just re- 
ceived from a relative there; and happy shall he be if its 
publication in this country should contribute to attract 
attention which may timeously prevent or redress the con- 
templated wrong. It is lamentable that our rulers will not 
learn to keep at home such expensive commodities as 
priests and their ceremonies. The argument, that we can- 
not get quit of them on account of vested interests, silen- 
ces too many easy souls here; but why inflict on new set- 
tlements our grievances ? Why make the article religion 
unnecessarily dear, and then argue as the people will not 
or cannot pay for it, it must be furnished by their taxa- 
tion! Surely statesmen don't read such passages as *' Ho^ 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without money and without price. 
Wherefore do you spend money for that whidi is hot 
bread? and your labour for that which satisfieth not?" 
Isaiah Iv. 

To the Editor of the New Zealand Spectator^ and Cook's 

Straits Guardian. 

Sib, — If *' oppression will drive wise men mad,*' Capt. 
Fitzroy, enjoying as he does a most enviable exemption 
from its fearful power, seems determined to try what 
effect that power can have on those who live in the land 
that is blessed with his government. In the particular in- 
stance which I am about to detail, he must in candour be 
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admitted to be an agent rather than a principal^ still if he 
uses his authority to support a would-be-dominant church 
in its unrighteous grasping of power and territory^ he must 
be held as much responsible^ as if the acts had originated 
with him. 

It is a matter of public notoriety and record that in the 
allotment of the land in this town, a piece containing 
about 18 acres was marked out as a cemetery, which ce- 
metery was used by all parties alike^ all feeling that they 
had an equal right thereto. The first hint I heard of a 
wish for any other arrangement was about eighteen months 
ago, when one of our fellow-colonists, a member of the Pres- 
byterian church, had occasion to provide a grave for the 
body of his child. He found that a fence had been erect- 
ed, and a gate, which was locked, and he was obliged to 
apply to Mr Cole for the key. That gentleman then said 
that '* Dissenters and Scotchmen might be permitted to 
bury there, until the bishop should arrive, but then they 
would be excluded, unless they submitted to have the ser- 
vice performed by the Episcopalian clergy, and paid them 
their fees,** This being reported to Mr M*Farlane, he 
wrote to Mr Cole, by whom an apology was made, and 
the matter dropped. In process of time the calamity oc- 
curred, that had been predicted ; and the real Episcopalian 
bishop, Mr Cole, was virtually superseded by the titular 
one, Dr Selwyn. Hints of an unpleasant nature were 
again heard, and at length Mr M*Farlane received an iuti- 
mation from his Honour, Major Richmond, to the effect 
that he was to select a suitable site for a burial place for 
his congregation. Mr M'Farlane immediately communi- 
cated this to Mr Ironside and myself, and after some con-' 
sultation we waited upon his Honour, being also accom- 
panied by Mr Duncan. We were received with that ur- 
banity and frankness that so eminently distiuguishes the 
gallant major, and represented to him the hardship that 
the public would be subjected to, by any arrangement 
that would prevent persons of any religious denomination 
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'whateyer, from haying the use of that part of the ground 
in which interments had taken place. His Honour saw 
at once that a very great injustice would he inflicted if 
this were not complied with, and asked if we would con- 
sent to become trustees of that, and such other part of the 
ground as might be set apart for public use. We explain- 
ed to him that our small community contained persons of 
eyery shade of religious opinion, and that although we 
might be considered as representing certain sections there- 
of, and Mr Cole, another, yet that eyen then a large por- 
tion of the community would be unrepresented, and we 
therefore solicited that the chief police magistrate should 
be joined with us in the proposed trust, to secure its ap- 
propriation to the public. The major at once consented, 
appearing to consider our Yequest so reasonable, that it 
needed but to be made in the proper quarter, to secure his 
Excellency's cordial acquiescence. For this purpose, he 
suggested that we should address a letter to himself, em- 
bodying the yiews and opinions we had stated, which let- 
ter he would forward to Auckland, and he made no ques- 
tion but that arrangements would be made to meet our 
wishes. A letter was accordingly prepared, and haying 
been signed thus '* Samuel Ironside, Jonas Woodward, 
James Duncan, John M'Farlane," was handed to Major 
Richmond, in April last, to which, at length, the follow- 
ing answer has been receiyed: — 

Wbllington, November 18, 1844. 
Gbntlbmbn, — ^With reference to your communication 
of the ]5th April last, on the subject of the public ceme- 
tery of this settlement, I do myself the honour to inform 
you that, haying submitted it to the Goyemor, his Excel- 
ency has instructed me to carry out the arrangements, 
made by him on his yisit to Wellington in February last, 
which were to the effect, that the ground originally set 
apart for the Church of England, should only so far be in- 
terfered with as to appropriate for the public cemetery 
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the half of the lower piece, where no interments have 
taken place. 

Should you he desirous, I shall feel pleasure in showing 
you the plan and description of this site (which are now in 
my office) at any time previous to l^e first opportunity of 
transmitting them to Auckland. I have the honour to be, 
gentlemen, your most obedient servant; ' - 

M. BiCflKOND, Superintendent 

To the Rev. Samuel Ironside, and the Ministers 

signing the letter to his Honour the Superintendent. 

Seeing from this, and from the plans, which have been 
prepared with all due formality, that our wishes and feel- 
ings are alike disregarded, I have addressed the following 
letter to his Excellency, and hope before your day for pub- 
lication to be able to announce, through your columns, 
that steps have been taken to prepare the petition and me- 
morial therein referred to. 

^ Wbllutoton, November 19, 1844. 

'^ To his Excellency Captain Fitzroy, B.N., Governor. 

" Sib, — Major Richmond having intimated the coarse 
which you have resolved upon in relation to the public 
cemetery in this town, I, although one of the humblest 
members of the community, venture to exercise my right 
as a British subject, and represent to your Excellency, 
most respectfully but firmly, the great injustice and practi- 
cal hardship of the proposed iCrrangement. If, indeed, as 
an Englishman I could be silent on this subject, as a Con- 
gregational minister I dare not, and in both these charac- 
ters I now address your Excellency. 

*' A great mistake appears to lie at the bottom of your 
Excellency's proceedings in this matter, viz. that this ce- 
meteiy ' was originally set apart for the Episcopalian 
church, and has been used by die ministers of *other 
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churches bj suffeiance merely. I beg, however, to refer 
your EzceUencj to Capt. W. M. Smith, R.A.| who, as the 
Survejor-Oeneral of the New Zealand Company, first 
marked out the site, and to Colonel Wakefield, both of 
whom, I belieYe, as well as the plan that bears the name 
of F. Matthew, Esq., will represent the place as having 
been set apart for the public use as a " cemetery." I mark 
the word *' cemetery," because by no conceivable perver- 
sion of language can that word be employed in relation to 
the pnbHo, but in the sense I use it — as a place in which 
all persons may bury their dead, without having their la- 
cerated feelings wounded still more deeply, by insulting 
questions aa to their adherence to the dogmas of this or 
that chuveh, or their conscientious scruples wantonly vio- 
lated by the performance of ceremonies which their judg- 
ments condemn. A few years since, indeed, when the 
shackles of an estabUshed church in England had not been 
so iar broken as happily they have since been, this matter 
was not so well understood, but the progress of public opi-< 
nion a&d popular enlightenment which has triumphed 
even over the prejudices that are so deeply rooted there, 
wnd exchanged grave-yards for cemeteries, necessarily plac^ 
ed the New Zealand Company in this position, that a ce- 
metery, and that only, could have satisfied the public in 
the formation of this settlement We therefore began at 
the point which it has taken England ages to reach. In- 
stead of surrounding our houses of prayer with the relics 
of mortality, and providing fresh tenants for the grove by 
eausing the living to inhale the rank atmosphere of death, 
our churches were to be cheerful, as befits houses conse- 
crated to the God of life, and our burial place was to be 
wholesome, so that while indulging in natural sorrow or 
Christian feeling, the pensive wanderer might be prepar- 
ing himself to enter the " house appointed for all living,'' 
without necessarily hastening his passage thither. I there- 
fore ask your Excellency whether it is wise, having begun 
on right principles, to retrograde, and go back to customs 
which modem science and right feelings have alike con- 
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demned. Were I willing to carry on in the dark the war^ 
fare which I haye pledged myself to^ against episcopacy in 
all its developments, I should be silent in this matter un- 
til the deed were done^ and then I should point to it and 
say — this is what is to be expected wherever even the 
name of an Episcopalian bishop is heard — all that is dark 
and repulsive is to be perpetuated — ^improvement to be ar- 
rested, and the ''thick and dark night*' of the middle ages 
to return in the midst of the nineteenth century. I beg 
that your Excellency will not misunderstand me, and sup- 
pose that I am applying this language to an individual. 
No one esteems more highly than I do the talents and 
learning of Dr Selwyn, or the urbanity or truly Christian 
worth of his representative here: it is the system I abhor, 
not the persons — ^the *^ bishop/' and not him whose fair 
name is disgraced by that abused and perverted title. 

*' But if this act be unwise — if by it your Excellency will 
be considered to forfeit all claim to the character of an en- 
lightened ruler, or even a real friend to the Episcopalian 
Church, the injustice of the act must be spoken of in far 
stronger and more decided terms. Land once set apart for 
the public use, is as much property as any thing that am 
individual may possess, and to appropriate any portion 
thereof to any other than its original intent, is to violate 
both the spirit and the letter of that law which says, 
<* Thou shalt not steal." It is no answer to this to say, 
*' Is not the Episcopalian Church a part of the ' public,' 
and are not the feelings of its members to be considered?" 
Without doubt they are; but what is there in keeping this 
ground sacred to its original purpose, that should injure 
that church or hurt the feelings of its members? Pleading 
as I do for the public, I understand that term to include 
all, and members of every church can therefore be interred 
without distinctions made, or questions asked. If, how- 
ever, the members of the Episcopalian Church require cer- 
tain ceremonies to be performed before the place is worthy 
to receive their dead, then let them do as the Church of 
Rome has done — select a place elsewhere, and if your Ex- 
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oellencj cannot find them one, I will most cheerfully aid 
in raising a subscription to purchase a site for them; for 
the thorough determination I feel to preserve my religious 
liberty inviolate, leads me necessarily to be as scrupulous 
of any infiringement on the liberty of others. But your Ex- 
cellency must perceive that by insisting on this point, they 
bar themselves out by their own exclusiveness. No one 
interferes or wishes to interfere with them; but if they will 
not associate with others living, or dead, they must answer 
for this most unchristian illiberality. Besides, by this they 
virtually give up their own case. They have interred bo- 
dies in this ground, although the ceremony which they call 
« consecration," has not been performed. Either then 
'* consecration" is a matter of no moment, or they have so 
violated their own laws, that they can never fall back on 
those laws to justify them in calling upon your Excellency 
to do this most unrighteous deed. But the injustice of 
this is shown still more strongly irom the fact which I beg 
to recal to your Excellency's mind, that dissent, in these 
islands, is a misnomer; that the thing itself — in the sense 
that word is commonly employed— does not exist. Dis- 
sent implies the existence of an establishment, and happily 
that curse has not yet been inflicted upon us, and I fer- 
vently hope and pray that it never may be. If then I am 
to be called a dissenter, because I do not agree with Dr 
Selwyn in his views of religious truth, he is equally a dis- 
senter because he does not agree with mine. We stand 
thus on equal footing, and there is no point on which he 
has a right to be heard, on which I have not an equal 
right. Let justice prevail, and those equal rights be re- 
cognized, which the God of all has given, and then — but 
then only — may peace and prosperity be expected to dwell 
upon our shores. 

*' If, however, policy and justice plead alike in vain, yet 
must we claim consideration for those feelings of our com- 
mon nature which will be so violated and outraged by this 
act. Widowed husbands look to the place where lie the 
ashes of their departed consorts, children to the spot hal- 
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lowed to their hearts, by the interment of a parent^ bihers 
and mothers to the little cell wherein are deposited the re- 
maiI^ of those^ of whom the bleeding heart hath said, ^' I 
shall go to him but he shall not return to me;" and these 
all have indulged that thought of *' pleasing sadness," that 
when they should go '' the way of all the earth," their 
ashes would slumber till the morning of the resurrection 
by the side of those whose memory they so fondly cherish. 
And are all these feelings — which are among the holiest 
that can find a place in human hearts — to be trampled 
upon, at the bidding of a haughty priest? Pause, Sir, I 
entreat you before you commit yourself beyond recovery; 
and let these considerations, which I feel must have an 
echo in your heart, have their due weight upon your mind, 
and guide your judgment. Be it remembered also, that 
these feelings are largely participated in hy natives as well 
as Europeans. These have laid their dead side by side 
with ours; and a cry will be raised from them that your 
Excellency cannot be insensible to, when they find that 
those tombs which in all your other public acts you have 
held sacred, are in this instance to be torn firom them. 
Half enlightened as they are, they know too much to bend 
their consciences even to their feelings; and one or other 
must be outraged if the ministers whom they love are not 
permitted to perform the last sad offices for the departed: 
and fearful is the responsibility which those incur, who 
thus present Christianity to them as consisting of a set of 
dogmas and forms, which forbid all friendliness in life, and 
extend a withering and separating influence even into the 
chambera of the dead. 

" Permit me then most urgently to press upon your Excel* 
lency the importance of at least suspending your decision 
until the pleasure of the British Parliament be expressed. 
To that tribunal we appeal. The ship that in a few days 
leaves this harbour shaJl carry with her our petition to the 
House of Commons; and as speedily as possible a memo- 
mi to the Government fihall be transmitted through your 
Excellency; and as we thus claim the protection of the se- 
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nate and the throne, we look with hope to yonr Excellency, 
that you will render such interference unnecessary, hy re- 
fusing to lend your high name and sanction to the course 
that has heen proposed hy your enemies and ours. I have 
the honour to remain your Exc^ency's most ohedient hum- 
ble serrant, (Signed) Jonab Woodward.*' 

I have &uf, Mr Editor, endeavoured to lay before the 
public the history of this iniquitous afiair. I fear that I 
have treq^assed too much upon your valtiable space, but 
the importance of the matter must be my excuse. If the 
rights of conscience and freedom of thought in religious 
matters are not become matters of little moment in the 
mindsof Britons, then all will feel that these " little" things, 
as some call them, are the '^shadows" which *' coming 
events cast before them;" and if this spiritual tyranny and 
ineligious despotism be not rigorously resisted and crushed 
in thdr first efforts, we shall have the yoke of an Episco- 
palian establishment rivetted on our necks — thai galling 
burden " which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear;" and though we may have little hope from the Go- 
vernment, yet I feel convinced that our appeal to England 
— ^in which we can invoke &e Patriot's spirit and call 
forth the Watchman's voioe-*-will not be made in vain. I 
have the honour to remain. Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, J. Woodward. 

WBLLDfOTON, Nov. 20, 1844. 



No. XVni.— OF FASTING. 

Dr Burnet tells us, in his Ijetters of Travels, that the 
{ffiests of Italy have found out a secret to make men mise- 
rabie, in spite of all the abundance and profusion where- 
with'nature hath blessed that h^pyclimate. They mea- 
sure 'tibteir own happiness by the people's oalamity; enjoy 
no pkasuies in which' they take any part; nor are satisfied 
with ail the plunder and depredations whidi' they make 
upon them^ unless they can also heighten their own relish. 
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by making the little which they leave to the laity> insipid 
and tasteless. 

As one instance of this truth, he informs us, that the 
priests haye made it a principle of religion in the people, 
to mingle water with their wine in the cask, which soon 
sours it; whereas they always keep their own pure and 
unmixed, because they say, that it is to be used in the sac- 
rament: and so he observes, that travellers can drink no 
good wine, but what they buy from the convents. 

For this and such like reasons, they preach penances, 
mortification, fasting, and a contempt of worldly riches, 
and of aU those earthly blessings, which indulgent Heaven 
has given to wretched mortals, to alleviate their sorrows, 
sweeten their calamities, and make the nauseous draught 
of life go down; whereas we cannot better show our ac- 
knowledgments and gratitude to the Author of them, than 
by making a proper use of the good things which he has 
given us, and by enjoying them in every degree* which 
will not destroy that enjoyment, and change it into a mis- 
fortune. 

If we drink or eat more than our heads will carry, or 
our stomachs digest^ distempers, indiscretions, and some- 
times murders succeed; and, if we spend faster than our 
incomes will supply, there is a sure foundation laid for fu- 
ture want and misery: but nothing can be more absurd or 
impious, than to make abstinence from food or pleasures 
meritorious, any farther than it conduces to health, or 
qualifies us for business. Almighty Glt>d reserved but one 
tree in all Paradise from our first parents, but the priests 
would keep them all from their posterity. 

Besides, the luxury of the rich (when it does not exceed 
the bounds of virtue and prudence) is the wealth and sup- 
port of the poor, and the best judged charity: for, what 
we give in gross sums to, or for the use- of those who ap- 
pear to be in necessity, is often mistaken, and applied to 
maintain present idleness, or reward pabt extravagance; 
and sometimes too, I doubt, is pocketed by those who are 
trusted to distribute it: whereas whatever is laid out upon 
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the produce of labour, and for such manufactures as em- 
ploy multitudes of people, can never be misapplied. It 
might easily be made appear, that there is not a piece of 
wrought silk, linen, or woollen cloth, which has not con- 
tributed to the maintenance of more than an hundred 
thousand industrious people, who must be all kept alive 
one way or other. 

As it is the highest crime to destroy our beings, so it is 
proportionably wicked to endeavour to make them misera- 
ble: the glory and honour of God are best consulted, in 
promoting the happiness of mankind. It is profane, and 
a kind of blasphemy, to attempt to persuade people, that 
the good God takes pleasure in the vexing and tormenting 
his creatures. He is not pleased by human sacrifices, nor 
by human sufferings of any kind: a pale aspect, the grip- 
ing of the guts, wry and distorted faces, and being ghosts 
before our time, will contribute to no ends of religion; and 
therefore, I confess, that I cannot see how fasting can 
serve Gk)d, or answer any purposes of devotion, or indeed 
can enhance any appetite, unless to a good dinner. 

Nothing consequently can be more ridiculous, than for 
the Romish clergy to tell us, that any part of religion con- 
sists in fasting days, and fasting weeks ; which oblige the 
wretched people to insipid and unwholsome diet, whilst 
they indulge themselves, and riot in the richest wines, and 
the luxurious dishes of salmon and turbot ; with all the 
postly inhabitants of the liquid element. Besides, it is im- 
politic, as well as uncharitable ; it discourages trade and 
industry, depopulates nations, and depreciates matrimony, 
by rendering the people unable to maintain and raise their 
families. 

Riches and labour are two words which signify the same 
thing. Nature spontaneously supplies but little to the use 
of man ; all the rest is the produce of invention and indus- 
try : and therefore whatever does contribute to make man- 
kind idle and less useful to one another, conduces so far to 
their want and misery. One holiday, strictly kept, robs 
the poor of more than a whole year's charity will sup-* 
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plj. A little loose money picked up at the church doors, 
and afterwards divided between the parson, church-war- 
dens, and a few favourite objects, will make but poor 
amends for the taxation of the nation^ and of every person 
in it, with the loss of a day's labour, and profit of his 
trade ; which loss probably cannot amount to less than two 
hundred thousand pounds, without having any regard to 
the extravagance and debaucheries committed upon those 
days; which often consume the acquisitions of a week^ 
and render the common people listless, and unwilling to 
return to their labour again. I may therefore venture to 
afi&rm^ that there is more charity in taking away one saint's 
day, than in building and endowing twenty colleges. 

However^ to do right to my countrymen and their gen- 
uine clergy, I must freely confess, that we suffer very little 
from the penitential observai|ce or fasting part of our holi- 
days; for the poor do not fast at all, unless they can get 
nothing to eat ; and the rich, in imitation of their guides, 
hold out no longer than is necessary to digest their former 
excesses, and get better stomachs to a double dinner: as 
old .experienced sinners often live a day or two with so- 
briety and innocence, to enjoy a debauch the remaining 
part of the week. At the universities, as I am told, it is 
quite given up, and there is. .not more epicurism than on 
those days; and to their churches there are ancient ves- 
tries annexed, which are the consecrated repositories of 
pipes, sack, and tobacco, where the reverends take regu- 
larly a whiff and a cup, to prepare them for the fatigues of 
the ensuing service. 

But how little soever holidays and stated &8ts contri- 
bute either to the temporal or eternal happiness of the 
laity, yet the Romish clergy have been able sufficiently to 
find their own account in them. When all other shops 
are shut, theirs are open, — where they sell their spiritual 
caigo. of grimaces, visions, beads, indulgences, and masses, 
for silver and gold, lands and tenements; and to enhance 
the value of their merchandise, and persuade the people of 
the reasonableness of such an exchange, they make it their 
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basiness, and exert all their endeavoursi to depreciate 
worldly happiness, and cry down all the good things of 
this earthy that thej may have them all to themselves. If 
they can extinguish the appetites which God has given us, 
and teach us the secret to live without our estates, or to 
make us think it dangerous to live on them, they hope to 
have them for their pains; for who can have a better title 
to our superfluities than our spiritual guides, who have 
inspired us with so much refined devotion, and have given 
to us lasting estates in paradise, in lieu of a few momen- 
tary pleasures, and fhiil and earthly tabernacles below? 

By these arts, and many others, which I shall show in 
the progress of this paper, the priests are become possessed 
of so much dominion and wealth. 

G. 



No. XIX.— OF AUTHORITY, AND THAT DOCTORS 

DIFFER. 

By faith is often, if not most commonly, meant, an in- 
ward persuasion or determined assent of the mind to a 
religious proposition affirmed, or denied; and such consent 
can never be given but by the conveyance and from fall 
conviction, of the senses, or the manifest operation of the 
H<^ Ghost; and therefore must depend wholly upon what 
appears to be infallible inspiration, or infallible infonnation. 
In this sense of the word, I doubt there can be no such 
thing in the world; for as no man living ever saw the 
miracles of Christ and his apostles, or can prove his parti- 
cular system from self-evident propositions, or can be sure 
that he is inspired by the Holy Ghost; so he cannot have 
fai& in this sense, whatever he himself may imagine. 

Therefore the only reasonable sense of the word is, an 
assent of the mind to the truth of a proposition, upon pro- 
bable arguments, or upon the testimony of other persons; 
which can never produce certainty, but only opinion or 
belief; whidi must be stronger or weaker, according to 
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the many degrees of probability* A probable evidence can 
only produce a suitable assent; and when anything does 
not appear at all probable to us, we cannot ayoid dissenting 
as to the truth of it. Almighty God does not require of 
us to give the lie to our understandings, and to put out and 
extinguish the only light he has given to men, by which 
they can discern truth from falsehood, and virtue from 
vice. 

The apostles and evangelists, who were evidently en- 
dowed from above with extraordinary gifts and graces, 
were undeniable witnesses of the truth of the gospel, to 
those who saw their miracles: and their writings, and the 
testimony which they bequeathed to their followers, sealed 
as it was with their blood, have passed the examination of 
many ages, and constitute the highest degree of human pro- 
bability, and consequently carry along vnth them an iiri- 
sistible authority, and can admit of no disobedience or 
dispute: they are a real authority, in the most strict sense 
of the word; I mean, as it is applied to the propagation of 
religious opinions, and as producing a lively faith next to 
persuasion. 

But no decisions or resolutions of uninspired men are, 
or ought to be, of any weight vnth us, but so far as they 
will bear the examination of our senses and our reason. 
The only motive which any man can have to beHeve, or to 
put this confidence in another, is, that the person trusted is 
not deceived himself, and will not deceive him; neither of 
which he can have any tolerable assurance of: for no man 
is infallible ; and the gravest and most solemn pretenders, 
are as easily cheated as the mere vulgar; and, what is 
more, vnll as often lie and cheat others; and therefore 
there can be no such thing as authority in this sense 
amongst men. For let a matter in itself be ever so cer- 
tain, I am by no precept, human or divine, obliged to be- 
lieve it true, till it is proved true; and it is the business of 
my reason alone to distinguish what is so from what is 
otherwise. 

Good's word, though to be believed without proof, yet 
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ought first to be proved to be his; which proof, it is the 
province of my onderstanding to examine. The words 
and allegations of men, or of the church, ought, before thej 
are believed, to be proved, either by divine authority, or 
by reason: If by reason; then reason must judge of reason, 
and every man who has it, is a judge: If by Divine autho- 
rity; even here our reason must be satisfied, whether it be 
Divine authority or not. So that human authority is either 
nothing at all; or at most only an opportunity given, or an 
invitation made, to examine by private judgment, the 
truth of what it says. 

All books therefore, except the Holy Scriptures, and all 
names, except those of our blessed Saviour and his inspired 
followers, ought to be of no authority with us, any farther 
than to convince our understandings by solid arguments, 
and self-evident truths; and a beggar or a cobler, when he 
can do this, id so far entitled to equal credit, or, if you 
will, to equal authority, vrith coimcils and fathers. 

Every man that reasons with you, appeals to your rea- 
son, and his arguments lie at your mercy, whether you will 
believe them or no : and every man who brings you only his 
assertions, ought also to bring you his proofs, or else you 
are at full liberty to reject or despise them: it adds nothing 
to his weight in this matter, that perhaps he wears a clo- 
ven cap or a sable gown: there have been no greater de- 
ceivers of mankind, than such as have worn these emblems 
of gravity; and indeed gravity has ever been one essential 
cluuracteristic of imposture. 

There is no authority in sounding and sanctified names, 
whether they be those of archbishops, bishops, priests, or 
deacons. It is very certain, that these goodly words are 
so far from having any charm in them against deceit and 
roguery, that the completest of all villanies, and the most 
masterly and mischievous of all delusions, have been, and 
still are protected and propagated by them in Popish and 
other priest-ridden nations. His holiness, and most holy, 
are terms appropriated to St Peter's chair, (and in our pre- 
cious pope laud's days they began to be current at Lam- 
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beth) although most that filled that chair^ have lived at 
defiance with Ood and man, and were the greatest de- 
ceivers and disturbers of the world. 

Nor is there anj certain authority in learning of any 
kind or degree. Who are better scholarSi or greater rogues, 
than the Jesuits? Who was a more learned man, or a 
greater simpleton, than Mr Dodwell? And, as to his gen- 
uine ancestors, Aquinas and Scotus^ those celebmted foun- 
ders of the schools; who have been long the inffdlible 
guides of the infallible church; they were the most volumi- 
nous and most unintelligible dunces that ever dabbled in 
sophistry, and darkened common sense. 

Pray what evidence of truth necessarily attends the 
knowledge of the oriental tongues? The Jews understand 
Hebrew, and the Turks Arabic; and yet both continue 
fierce and obstinate enemies to Christianity. 

Nor are men the more to be trusted, merely because 
they are acquainted with ecclesiastical history and the fa- 
thers. As to the fathers, they are guilty of grievous errors 
against orthodoxy, and church power; insomuch that fa- 
ther Petavius, the Jesuit, has pretended to prove that most 
of them were infected with heresy, especially in their no- 
tions about the undivided Trinity. We all know, that St 
Austin (the foreman of all the Latin saints and fathers) 
was for admitting children to the Lord s Supper^ contrazy 
to the doctrine and practice of our Church of England as 
by law established. St Jerome derives episcopal power 
from the instigation of the devil, which is abo an impu- 
dent reflection upon our orthodox church. St Basil (I 
think it was) very fairly challenged the emperor, his liege 
lord, to fight him, in defiance of the doctrine of passive 
obedience, which is the peculiar doctrine of our high 
churchmen; and which, imless a man believes and prac- 
tises, he cannot be saved. St Ambrose bullied Theodosius, 
the Lord's anointed, and refused to admit his imperial 
majesty to partake of the Lord's body, till he had made his 
humble submission. St Gregory Nazianzen gives a miser- 
able and vile character of synods and councils; and his 
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grace of Canterbury/ when he was bishop of Lincoln^ and 
before, did the same. Dr Prideaux shows Tertullian to 
haye been a credulous weak man, often mistaken and mis- 
led. 

As to ecclesiastical history, which is nothing but many 
large yolumes, containing some few of the squabbles of the 
bishops and inferior clergy with one another, and all the 
world ; I know not whether the use of it can much alter 
for the better any man's life and principles; since the 
most which he can learn by it is, that the rererend heroes 
of the story were eternally cuffing and contradicting one 
another. Nothing of humility, nor of charity, nor of uni- 
fcnrmity, nor of certainty, is to be found amongst them, or 
learned from them. And I know not at this day any pre- 
vailing opinion of any sect of Christians, but what is both 
countenanced and condemned by one father or another. 

Lastly ; eyen the most apparent piety, the most disin- 
terested mind, and the most unblameable life, though to 
me certain signs of a good man, yet in the eye of our best 
high churchmen, are only shining sins, and cannot entitle 
the possessor to the least good word or tenderness ; much 
less to any authority amongst men. Dr Clarke, Mr Whis- 
ton, and others, are undeniable instances of this truth. 

Upon the whole, authority, as it is generally under- 
stood, is a word pregnant with danger and nonsense. It 
is a false misleading light, or rather none at all; for those 
who follow it, do only grope in the dark : when we blindly 
trust to another, our own eyes grow useless, or may give of- 
fence. 

This shows its peril; and for its absurdity, it will appear 
from hence, that it is impossible to trust to one authority, 
without trusting to more. For, either my own reason 
must be consulted and followed,— -and if so, there is an end 
of all authority ; or else, I must trust to some authority to 
direct me what authority I must trust to. And, if I have 
liberty to choose my first guide, why not also my second, 

♦ Dr William Wake. 
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iEtnd so on? For^ no reason can be giren^ why I may rely 
on my judgment in one case^ and yet must resign it in just 
such another case. 

But if no choice at all is left us in these matters^ pray 
how shall we discern heresy from orthodoxy, and a regu- 
lar set of ecclesiastics from an irregular ? If I am born 
in Scotland, and educated in the presbyterian way, must 
I continue in an invincible antipathy to what is there call- 
ed proud, lordly, prelacy, and superstitious surplices, and 
popish ceremonies ? Or, hare I a right to examine and 
embrace the doctrine and discipline of our orthodox esta- 
blished church ? Or, am I to embrace them without exa- 
mining them ? And is my judgment to approve and con- 
demn, only what the parson approves and condenms ; and, 
in all other spiritual matters, to lie still and take its rest ? 
If I leave one church for another, out of judgment; how 
am I to behave myself when my judgment changes? Or, 
is it our duty to conform, in spite of our inclinations ? And 
have we no right to dissent with conscience and conviction 
on our side? 

To conform without consenting, is a contradiction, and 
a mockery to the spirit of religion: and to conform be- 
cause I approve, is no compliment to authority, but, indeed 
destroys it, and justifies every man in every religion, pro- 
vided he have taken all necessary pains to find out the 
true one. If I have a liberty to enquire which is the best 
church, I have also a liberty to blame its errors, if I see 
any, as well as to admire its excellencies : and the autho- 
rity of no man or men shall determine me in either, in 
opposition to my reason. If I praise the advantages of 
any church, I am myself praised by its votaries, for doing 
justice to those advantages which my reason shows me : 
but if the same reason discover blemishes in it, I am con- 
demned by the same votaries for what I cannot help. So 
that I am applauded for seeing, and damned for seeing, at 
the same time, and from the same principle; namely, that 
of passion and partiality. 
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There is therefore no authoritj bat two, scripture and 
reason. The scripture is our rule of £ftith; and reason, 
where Grod gives not his Spirit, is our rule for understand- 
ing the scripture. G. 



The great importance of the subject of the preceding ar- 
ticle, namely, on what authority we are to rest our faith 
and by what to regulate our practice, wiU excuse the Edi- 
tor for interposing here to illustrate and confirm what he 
deems to be the truth. The clause of the last sentence, 
'' where God giyes not his Spirit," seems to confuse the 
distinct proposition, '< there is therefore no authority but 
two, Scripture and reason." When God youchsafes his 
Spirit, it is neyer in contradiction to the one, nor in opposi- 
tion to the other. Accordingly we read, Luke xzir. 44 — 
'' And he said unto them. These are the words which I 
speak unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me. 
Then opened he their understandings, that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoTed Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day: and that repentance and re< 
mission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem." The Old Testament 
Scriptures clearly testified beforehand the sufferings of 
the Messiah and the glory that should follow, (see Ps. xxii. 
and Isa. liii.) but the Jews generally had been misled by 
traditions and the interpretations of their blind guides, and. 
** trusted that it had been he which should haye redeemed 
Isiaer in a Tery different way than by his own '^ precious 
blood.*' Hence the reproof of the disciples by their Lord, 
*' O fook, and slow of heart to belieye all that the pro- 
phets haTe spoken." 

Our enois arise from our hearts being arerse to and our 

p 
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minds prejudiced against the truth, and not from any oh- 
scurity in the word of God: *' men love darkness rather 
than they light because their deeds are evil." 

As the commandments of God were made Yoid by Jew- 
ish doctors of the law, we mean to show that in like 
manner have the institutions of the gospel been corrupted 
by doctors of divinity, whom not a few professing Chris- 
tians, of all denominations^ delight to follow rather than 
judge what is right by the New Testament. 

As the most ancient, most lofty in their pretensions, 
most numerous, and as presently attracting most of public 
attention^ we shall first notice a Roman Catholic authority. 

Father Berrington, the pope's vicar, in 1809 favoured 
Mrs H. More with the following opinion; — " The anarchi- 
cal principle oi private judgment, the key-stone of the Re- 
formation, lets every man loose from authority, and telU 
him to draw his religion from the Scriptures, as, by the 
light of his own understanding, he shall interpret them. 
This it is which has filled this country with so many sects, 
and must continue so to do. I know that every man is 
free to join you, or any other society; but the more he 
thinks for himself, and rejects all external authority, the 
stricter, it appears to me, is his adherence to the above 
principle, and consequently the truer Protestant he is. 
All formularies, such as your thirty-nine articles, obvious- 
ly subvert the principle, and annul your liberty." 

Although his holiness the pope claims to be infallible, 
we are not aware that his vicars do, therefore we shall 
take leave to criticise the above quotation as the '^ private 
judgment" of its author. He assumes that the principle 
of drawing our " religion from the Scriptures** " lets every 
man loose from authority." Now, a consistent Protestant, 
on the contrary, considers he thereby places himself under 
the highest and most binding authority, enforced by the 
most awful sanctions, namely, '* If any man shall add un- 
to these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book; and if any man shall take away 
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from the words of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
part out of the hook of life^ and out of the holy city, and 
from the things which are written in this book." 

Haye popes, councils^ conrocations, assemblies, or 
synods, by their additions to, and subtractions from, the 
book of God, made it more intelligible to any person^ than 
the interpretations supplied by the use of his own under- 
standing, fairly exercised in its study? Let those who 
have tried the experiment by seeking truth indifferently 
both ways, answer the question. As for those who com- 
mence their inquiries by giving implicitly their assent and 
consent to articles and creeds — dogmas ready-prepared 
hundreds of years before by those imperfectly instructed 
regarding the ^' key-stone of the reformation," we reckon 
them incompetent; as they have not ''proved all things" 
by searching the Scriptures, they cannot '' give a reason of 
the hope that is in them.*' Hence, it is not the '' principle 
oi private judgment ** but the want of it, " which has filled 
this country with so many sects." 

The apostle Paul warned the elders of Ephesus, 
that ''after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock; also of your ownselves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them." It was by grievous wolves entering 
in among the pastors, and some of themselves speaking 
perverse things, that sects originated when Paul's instruc- 
tions and nobly disinterested labours were forgot. But he 
gave no authority to popes, or prelates, or any description 
of teachers, to do more or otherwise by way of prevention 
or cure of such heretical or schismatical conduct than, 
" Preach the word, be instant in season, out of season; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine. 
For the time will come wh6n they will not endure sound 
doctrine; but after their ovv!n' lusts shall they heap to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears; and they shall 
turn away their ears from th^ truth, and shall be turned 
unto fables." ( 2 Timothy iv. ) j 
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May it therefore please the pope's Ticar to be infonDed 
that we Protestants allege that his church has supplied .the 
*' fables," while our principle directs to ** tke truth." As 
Mrs More's biographer does not publish her acknowledg- 
ment of the vicar's letter, we cannot say how she defended 
the thirty-nine articles: we rejoice that no such task is im- 
posed on us! 

^r Richard Steele, in his lively and instructive letter to 
Pope Glement XI., writes: — " Your holiness is not per- 
haps aware how near the churches of us Protestants have 
at length come to these privileges and perfections which 
you boast of as peculiar to your own. So near, that many 
of the most quick-sighted and sagacious persons have not 
been able to discover any other difference between us, as 
to the main principle of all doctrine, government, worship, 
and discipline, but this one, viz. That you cannot err in 
anything you determine, and we never do. That is, in 
other words, that you are infallible, and we always in the 
right. We cannot but esteem the advantage to be exceed- 
ingly on our side, in this case, because we have all the 
benefits of infallibiliiy without the absurdity of pretending 
to it, and without the uneasy task of maintaining a point 
so shocking to the understanding of mankind. And you 
must pardon us, if we cannot help thinking it to be as great 
and as glorious a privilege in us to be always in the right 
without the pretence to infallibility, as it can be in you, to 
be always in the wrong, with it" 

Assuredly to maintain the claim of authority to *' ordain 
rites and ceremonies," the Church of England ought to 
have infallibility or security for being always in the right. 
We had recently the pleasure of listening to a lecture on 
Popery by Mr Douglas of Cavers, in which he adverted to 
the arguments of Roman Catholic writers repecting Pro- 
testants having no more authority for in&nt baptism than 
the Church of Rome had for some of their tenets and prac- 
tices. That learned gentleman did not answer them, but 
only showed that when it suited their purpose they would 
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aigoe in behalf of an intelligent faith being requisite to 
church-membership. On this point it brought to our recol- 
lection the foJ|lowiog beautiful narratiTe of Mrs Col. Hut- 
diinson: — '^When formerly the presbyterian ministers had 
forc'd him for quietnesse sake to goe and breake up a priyate 
meeting in the cannoneer's chamber^ there were found some 
notes concerning p«do-baptisme^ which being brought into 
the goremor's lodgings^ his wife^ having then more leisure 
to read than he^ haying perus'd them, and compared them 
with the scriptures, found not what to say against the truths 
they asserted, concerning the misapplication of that ordi- 
nance to in£uits: but being then young and modest, she 
thought it a kind of virtue to submitt to the judgement and 
practice of most churches, rather then to defend a singular 
opinion of her owne, she not being then enlightened in that 
greate mistake of the nationall churches, but in this yeare 
she, hap'ning to be with child, communicated her doubts 
to her husband, and desired him to endeavour her satisfac- 
tion; which, while he did, he himself became as unsatisfied, 
or rather satisfied against it. First, therefore, he diligently 
search'd the Scriptures alone, and could find in them no 
ground at all for that practice; then he bought and read 
all the eminent treatises on both sides, which at that time, 
came thick from the presses, and still was cleared in the 
error of the paedobaptists. After this, his wife being 
brought to bed, that he might, if possible, give the religious 
party no offence, he invited all the ministers to dinner, and 
propounded his doubts to them, and the ground thereof. 
None of them could defend their practice with any satis- 
factory reason, but the tradition of the church, from the 
primitive times, and their maine buckler of federall holi- 
nesse, which Tombs andDenne had excellently overthrowne. 
He and his wife then^ professing themselves unsatisfied in 
the practice, desir'd their opinions, what they ought to doe. 
Most answered, to conforme to the generall practice of other 
Ohrislians, how darke soever it were to themselves; but Mr 
Foxcraft, one of the assembly, say'd, that except they were 
convinced of the warrant of that practice from the word. 
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they sinned in doing it, whereupon that infant was not 
baptized.'** 

Of the eminent treatises \vhich so thickly issued from 
the press^ read by Col. Hutchinson, it is probable bishop 
Jeremy Taylor's celebrated work on *^ The liberty of pro- 
phesying/' was a distinguished one. Sir P. Warwick, in his 
Memoirs p. 337^ informs us that '' The discourse upon the 
liberty of prophesying was written in 1647, by the cele- 
brated Jeremy Taylor, bishop of Down and Connor, with 
the insidious purpose of breaking the Presbyterian power, 
and fomenting divisions between the various sects of dis* 

• " Surely this shows an unhecomlng propensity to speculate in re- 
ligion; the story is, however, told with candour." This is the note 
of the Rev. Julius Hutchinson, editor of the Memoirs. Certainly 
the story is told with candour, and never did we meet with anything 
more becoming and less speculative in religion. The amiable lady's 
investigation was urged by circumstances not of her creating, but 
" forc'd" upon her attention by the intolerance of ** Presbyterian 
ministers," to whom her husband, the governor of Nottingham 
•Castle, improperly yielded, for the sake of peace, to *^ break up [a 
private meeting," from which were brought to her lodgings ^ some 
notes concerning peedobaptism," which she read, compared with the 
Scriptures, and could not find anything to gainsay ** the truths they 
asserted." Instead however of following ** the anarchical principle 
of private judgment, or the light of her own understanding imparted 
by Scripture, or feeling loose from authority" of a different nature, 
she *' being then young and modest, thought it a kind of virtue to 
submit to the judgment and practice of most churches," and not until 
she had *' communicated her doubts to her husband," and they had 
mutually ^ diligently searched the Scriptures, and read all the emi- 
nent treatises on both sides" of the question, and had propounded 
their doubts to all the ministers, '* without obtaining satisfaction" 
from their traditionary lore, did the worthy couple surrender to 
" the key-stone of the reformation!" Verily it is not so easy a mat- 
ter to be a consistent protestant as it is generally imagined. Of all 
the ministers, Mr Foxcraft only was one. By all the others, notwith- 
standing their benevolences and civilities, '' yet were" the governor 
and his wife *' revU'd, call'd fanaticks and anabaptists, and often 
glanc'd at in their public sermons." — Page 104 of the 2d voL of the 
memoirs of the life of Colonel Hutchinson, written by his widow 
Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower, &c. 
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senters originally united against the Established Gharoh. 
The work was felt by the Presbyterians as an aggression^ 
and seyerely animadverted upon by the Bev. Samuel 
Butherford, professor of divinity in the university of St 
Andrews^ in his free disputation against pretended liberty 
of Goncience, in 1649. In Dr Taylor's treatise^ — the theme 
of which is liberty of conscience, the reverend author was led 
to express himself more liberally upon controverted points 
of faith, than was deemed by the stricter divines altogether 
consistent with the Church of England's doctrines. For 
this laxity, as well as for king Charles giving way to his 
using it, the pressure of the time, and the general purpose 
of conciliating the army and the independents, are pleaded 
as apologies.** 

Doubtless on the subject of the Colonel's inquiry the 
Bishop 8 book is better adapted to his own ** insidious pur- 
pose," than to afford satisfaction to a candid reader. He 
sums up " a particular consideration of the opinions of the 
Anabaptists," thus: — *' I think there is so much to be pre- 
tended against that which I believe to be the truth, that 
there is much more truth than evidence on our side, and 
therefoi'e we may be confident as for our own particulars, 
but not too forward peremptorily to prescribe to others, 
much less damn, or to kill, or to persecute them that only 
in this particular disagree." (Page 350 of edition 1817.) 

What of satisfaction could honest Colonel and Mrs 
Hutchinson derive from this singular conclusion of the Ana- 
baptists' case by the learned doctor of divinity? Truth and 
evidence set against each other, ^d confidence expressed 
of the truth being most on the side where the evidence was 
least! But they had reason to thank the Bishop for throw- 
ing his shield of protection over them, '' from the paw of 
the Presbyterian wolf," who " peremptorily prescribed to 
others, and persecuted;" and but for Milton's pen and 
Cromwell's sword would have chained liberty of thought, 
and perchance have proceeded to extremities still more 
dreadful. ^ 

"We hope soon to be favoured by the " Free Church" 
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press with some of Dr Samuel Rtitherfbrd*B works. We 
tnut his ^' Bevere ammadrersiozui" on Dr Taylor's ** pretend- 
ed liberty of conscience/' wUl be reprinted amongst them. 
However, it will not surprise us to find ** his free disputa- 
tion" to contain not an insidious but an honest argument 
in behalf of intolerance. It appears from Milton's works 
^that the Presbyterian party were more accustomed to as- 
sail their dissenting brethren and allies than prelates. He 
urges them *'not to assist the clamour and malicious 
drifts of men, m^om they themselres have judged to bef 
the worst of men, the obdurate enemies of God and his 
church: nor to dart against the actions of their l»ethren, 
for want of other argument, those wrested laws and scrip- 
tures thrown by prelates and malignants against their 
own sides, which, though they trust not otherwise, yet 
taken up by them to the condemnation of their own doings, 
gire scandal to all men, and to discover in themelves 
either extreme passion or apostacy. Let them not oppose 
their best friends and associates, who molest them not at 
all, infringe not the least of their liberties, unless they call 
it their liberty to bind other men's consciences, but are 
still seeking to live at peace with them and brotherly ao« 
cdrd." (Prose Works, vol. 1, p. 364.) As " they cdX\ed. it 
their liberty" and right, in yirtue of theirs being the best 
reformed church, to enforce by pains and penalties — when 
they could by solemn league and covenant influence the 
civil power to do their behests — ^their beloved platform of 
church goTcmment, we apprehend we shall have nothing 
better but rather worse from Dr Rutherford than from Dr 
Taylor, namely, a *' pretended liberty of conscience." 

But it is time to turn to more modem doctors, especidly 
to one still alive, and much venerated by all for his rare 
abilities and acquirements, and by many idolized and fol- 
lowed. Could we have reconciled it with the interests of 
the cause we have undertaken to advocate, to have omitted 
all notice of his conspicuous performances, we should have 
consulted our ofm ease and the feelings of others, by not 
republishing the following artide from a Magazine, which. 
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at the time it was printed, was conducted by a minister^ 
also a rererend doctor of divinity, to whom the friends of 
civil and religions liberty owe a deep debt of gratitude ; 
but it is chiefly for the sake of his *< practical inferences 
by way of improrement," we send it to the press. 

Had the Rer. Dr Chalmers, the principal leader of the 
morement which led to the recent disruption of the Na* 
tional Church of Scotland, not protested against the Tolun« 
tary principle in the first assembly of what he and his as- 
sociates somewhat presumptuously call " The Free Church 
of Scotland,'* we should nqt have attempted reviving that 
subject of the extracts, but when they have repudiated the 
principle by which they " live, move, and have their be- 
ing," instead of making us glad by consistently adopting 
and taking their proper place in the ranks of dissent, we 
have toencounterthem weakened, not by the voluntary prin* 
ciple — ^which they boast has done more for church accom-^ 
modation and endowment, than wouldhave been effected, had 
file government conceded some modification of the veto act, 
and which, according to the Doctor^s letter to Lord Aber^ 
deen, would have satisfied them — ^but by the anomalous po- 
sition they occupy. To convey our idea of it, we shall bor- 
row the languageofoneunitedin arecent publication with Dr 
Chfdmers and Dr Candlish, namely, Gavin Stirudiers, D.D. 
— *< It is deejay to be regretted that the Free Church has 
made * approval of the general principles embodied in the 
claim, declaration, and protests,^ a term of her fellowship, 
as these are long legal pleadings, and not inspired oracles, 
and are likely to embody many things which are of man 
rather than of Odd, and concerning which, no definite 
opinion should have been demanded. In the protest, for 
example, the Free Church presents .herself firmly assert** 
ing the right and duty of the civil magistate to maintain 
and support an establishment of religion in accordimce 
wi& €h>d's word.' A principle like this, which is now 
undergoing a sifting examination by statesmen, divines, 
and the public at large — which is not contained in tbe 
confession— which ki not essentia to salva1ion,«-4md whick 
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can only be a thing of theory among all dis-establUhed 
churches, — should not have been made an article in the 
church's creed." — Essays on Christian Union, p. 404. 

*' O ye sons of men, how long will ye tUm nsy glory into 
shame? how long will ye love vanity, and seek after leas* 
ing?" Never surely before did eight wise men associate 
to promote union by a demonstration of utterly hopeless 
disunion among themselves I 

Meanwhile, what are our civil rulers doing, whose duty it 
is^ according to^the '* Free Church/' <* to maintain and sup- 
port an establishment of religion in accordance with God's 
word?" Are they about to dispossess the residuaries, as the 
« Free" designate what they left of the Church of Scotland, 
and according to the word of God to grant to themselves 
their rights and privileges, as the best reformed and only 
scriptural church, which^ like their ancestors, they ought to 
be considered to merit ? Oh no ! our Parliament bestows 
the country's money on more obedient subjects, *' in accor- 
dance with God's word," and is engaged in attempting by 
endowments to subdue refractory Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land, as being far more formidable than the ''Free Church"! 
This proceeding of the government has had a happy effect 
on the '* Free Church," and has done more to open their 
eyes to the evils of an " establishment of religion/' than 
volumes of polemics by voluntaries ; and they are begin- 
ning to learn that ^' civil magistrates," having no exclu- 
sive patent for acting " in accordance with God's word," 
their *' right and duty to maintain and support religion" is 
being questioned by them. 

From statesmen and divines we turn to the third class, 
mentioned by Dr Struthers as subjecting our subject to ''sift- 
ing examination." I entreat "the public/' then, to go to the 
bottom and ground of it thoroughly with their own eyes, and 
to trust their judgments to the guidance of neither of the 
former order of men, but to " the law and the testimony of 
God." In Milton's words, I admonish them : " But 
while protestants, to avoid the due labour of understanding 
iheir own religion^ are content to lodge it in the breast, or 
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mther ia the books of a clergyman, and to take it thence 
by scraps and mammocks, as he dispenses it in his Sunday's 
dole; they will be always learning and never knowing ; 
always infants; always either his vassals, as lay-papists are 
to their priests ; or at odds with him^ as reformed princi- 
ples give them some light to be not wholly conformable, 
whence infinite disturbances in the state, as they do, must 
needs follow. Thus much 1 had to say, and I suppose^ 
what may be enough to them who are not avariciously bent 
otherwise, touching the likeliest means to remove hirelings 
out of the church, than which nothing can more conduce 
to peace, and all happiness, both in church and state. If 
I. be not heard nor believed, the event will bear me witness 
to have spoken truth ; and I, in the meanwhile, have borne 
my witness, not out of season, to the church and to my 
country." 

We beg pardon of our readers for so long an encroach^ 
ment on the space allotted to the Independent Whig^ and 
for anticipating here by so large an extract Sir Bichard 
Steele's letter, but we hope they will agree with us, that 
though out of order it is not out of season. We leave it to 
Sir Richard as better qualified to make our apology for 
what may appear to some to be '< odd and romantic ' 
^iews. 



DOCTORS DIFFER. 
To the Editor of the Voluntary Church Magazine, 

Sir, — In expectation that you may render them subser- 
vient to the laudable object of your magazine, I herewith 
send you extracts of two remarkable passages from two dis- 
tinguished doctors, which verify the common saying, that 
*' doctors differ." The very learned Dr Samuel Parr, of the 
English Established Churchy consoles himself, that the emi- 
nent politicians and statesmen of his day would never allow 
the increase of fanaticism or evangelical religion, which 
he considers identical. He was so hostile to it, that notwith- 
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tftandi&ghb boaitod patriotism^ and tddralbig prinoipltg, 
for which he was complimelited bj the EdinbBigh re- 
viewenty (rdl. xir. ^'-^S), he was desiroos of some legisla- 
tire enactment to restrain the actings of the eraiigelical 
clergy of his own church. 

On the other hand^ the doctor of the Scotch chuich ap- 
prehends its OTerthrow on aoconnt of the psbronage of l^e 
8tate being granted to the preachers <^ a different sjstem 
than the eyangelical. Whether he is entitled to identify 
genrnne <%ristianitj with the Tiews of it taken bj tb« 
evangelical clergy^ nny be qnestioiied ; bat it is tery olear> 
that Christianity, from its intrinsic dHuacters of truth and 
exeeBence^ and its adaptation to the moral drcmnstaBces 
of mankind, (which he very justly marks), may bo safely 
Mt to the catfe of its Dime Autilior, and to the support of 
those who sincerely belieye it. It seems perfectly obrioiiSk 
fifom the opposite statements and desires Of the two doc- 
tors, tiiat as lit<ie may be expected from any reformation 
to which edclenastical rulers would agree, as thait to which 
civil miers would giro thek sanction* 

The suibjeot is so encompassed with difficulty, as to have 
led many pious persons to ccmsider some awfid catastrojAte 
most Mkely to attend die disruption of chnich asMl state. 
Dr Chalmers himself seems to have no other expecta^ 
tion, yet most inconsistentiy he appears the most zealous 
and reckless of the supporters in the present day of the al- 
liance betwixt church and state. His contradictory views 
of the inherent strength of Christianity, and of the abso- 
lute necessity of an established church for its propagation, 
have so shaken my confidence in his judgment, and the so- 
lidity of his reascMuag powers that he is &st losing my ad- 
miration and respect, and I fear, if you and others conti- 
nue your criticisms on his performances, he will be looked 
upon as a daaaJing meteor, ratiier than a regular lumi- 
nary either in political ecwiomy w reHgion. 

With regard to others who look for some vtelent revdu- 
tion as the cmly core for the corruptioiis of chureh esta* 
blishment^ I shall not advert to the nature or insolidity of 
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thegtoaad of the opinion; but I cannot help himeni- 
tng the inference Uiey deduce thereftom> namely^ that as it 
would be unbecoming in Christianift to ti^ any fthare in a 
bloody revolution^ the j ought quietly to await the threat- 
ened judgment Oin the contrary, I hold they ought to 
take an actiye part with you and others to promote the pub- 
lication of correct views of the spiritual nature of the king- 
dom of Christy and in the establishment of Yoluntary 
churches, as the only prerentire of so calamitous an oc- 
curteiioe, and as the best suocedaneum for the usurpations 
and inffiotsons of compulsory church estabHshments. I am> 
Mr Editor, yom: constant reader and obliged humUe ser- 
vant, A. S. 

Edinbumh^ Sept 1833. 

EXTRACTS^ ETC. 

'^ And perhaps this difference or incredulity on the part 
of pditiciaas and political economists, is much deeper than 
we have yet ventured to say. It may be something still 
more hopeless than ignorance. We fear, that with many 
g£ them, it may be distaste and antipathy. There is a cer- 
-tatn style of Christianity, a lifeless, inert, and meagre style 
of it, which is tolerated in general society. Bat when it 
conies to be Christianity in earnest, the Christianity that 
speaketh urgently and importunately to the consciences of 
men, the uncompromising Christianity that enjoins the ho^ 
Itness of the New Testament in all its spirituality and ex- 
tent, and asserts the doctrine of the New Testament, in ail 
iits depth and all its peculiarity; such a Christianity has 
been very generally denounced as fanaticism, and its 
ftithfnl evangelical expounders have very generally had a 
stigma affixed to thein, and been outcasts from the patron- 
age of the state. And yet this is the only Christianity ^that 
will either attract or moralize the population; and that, 
not because of its deceitful adaptation to vulgar prejudices, 
but because of its truly Divine adaptation to the actual 
workings of the human heart, and the felt necessities of 
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human nature. While this enmitj to the truth as it is in 
Jesus operates on the hearts of our rulers, it is perhaps 
a vain expectation^ that the civil and political importance 
of its heing sounded forth from the pulpits of our land, shall 
come to he recognised by them. On this suhject thej may 
haye been struck with judicial blindness; and ere Chris- 
tianity shall manifest its power to regenerate our social 
condition, and overspread the land with prosperous and 
contented families, perhaps it will first vindicate itself on 
our ungodly nation, in the utter dissolution of an economy 
which disowns it, in the vengeance of some fearful over- 
throw. " — Chalmers <m Political Economt^, p. 439. 

'' Mr Pitt, if he were living, would not be inattentive to 
the numbers of these evangelical Christians, their activity, 
their ample funds for the purchase of presentations andad- 
vowsons, or their spiritual alliance with two powerful 
classes of professed, and so far^ honourable sectaries. Mr 
Fox, with equal unwillingness to invade their social rights, 
and equal foresight of the dangers to be expected from 
their unsocial temper, would have been disgusted with 
their arrogance and their uncharitableness. Mr Burke, 
without having recourse to invidious and rhetorical exag- 
geration, might have rendered to his country a most im- 
portant service, by describing their spirit, unravelling their 
sophistry, and developing their real and distant views. Mr 
Canning, I am sure, has too much good nature to be taint- 
ed with their virulence, too much good sense to be decoyed 
by their wiles, and too much taste to be captivated by 
their harangues. He is more conversant, I believe, in 
Pindar's odes than Wesley's hymns; and if one of his col- 
leskgnes Jactus de rhetore consul, were to expatiate upon the 
soothing unction administered by these skilful physicians 
of the soul, the witty, but unregenerate secretary might be 
tempted to throw the new light of common sense upon the 
phrase, and apply to it what Cicero said of Carian, Phry- 
gian and Mysian dedaimers, — ' Quod minime elegantes 
sunt, adsciscunt aptum suis auribus opimum quoddam et 
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adipatse diotionis genus/ — Characters of Fox by Dr Parr, 

page 827* 

We are not sure whether Mr A. S. has meant us to 
publish these extracts, without Tenturing to subjoin either 
note or comment; but we presume he has — and we lean to 
the opinion the more, that it coincides with our inclination. 
Some of our correspondents, howerer — perhaps Mr A. S. 
himself — may be disposed to treat us with a few observations 
upon a subject so curious and instructire, and if so, we 
hereby give them to understand that our humble pages shall 
be at their service. Nay, what if we should even go so far 
as to suggest a method into which, if it so please them, 
they may allow their thoughts to run ? May not the heads 
of the discourse be somewhat like the following? — First, 
The points in which the Doctors agree; secondly. The 
points in which the Doctors differ ; and lastly. Some prac* 
tical inferences by way of improvement. 

I. The points in which the Doctors agree. — 1. Both are 
Doctors. 2. Both are distinguished for a genus quoddam 
dictionis. 3. Both are advocates for a certain political 
Christianity, and have employed their ** diction " on various 
occasions in pointing out to the legislature and* to the public 
the manifold advantages of such an invention. After this 
manner do the Doctors agree. 

II. The points in which the Doctors differ.— 1. The one 
puts his trust in statesmen, because they are witty, and be- 
cause they are familiar with Pindar, and because they are 
unregenerate — while the other distrusts them, because 
" enmity to the truth as it is in Jesus*' operates on their 
hearts. 2. What with the one is *' Christianity in earnest/' 
vtrith the other is ^* fanaticism." 3. What the one calls 
** arrogance," and " virulence," and " uncharitableness," 
the other calls " the only Christianity that will either at- 
tract or moralize the population." After this manner do 
the Doctors differ. 

III. Practical inferences by way of improvement. — Use, 
First, Of information, ttence may the public learn what 
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it is they pay for, when they give their money to uphold a 
Church Establishment — ^not one system of religions doc* 
trine-^not different systems which may be brought to har- 
monise; but systems directiy and irreconcileably at variance 
-—systems which mutually destroy each other^ and of whidb 
it may be truly affirmed, that if the one conduct men to 
heaven, the other must necessarily conduct them else^ 
where. 

Use, Second, Of commUeraiioH. Hence see the deplor- 
able condition of our law-makers, — ^his Majesty and the 
parliament, liable as they are to be continually pestered 
with the conflicting prescriptions of such politicaed doctors, 
— on the one hand threatened vnih decoying wiles, and on 
die dther witii utter distdution and a fearful overthrow. 

Use, Third, Of exhortation. Let our law-makers be 
admonished to take their own mind— to Hsten to the prattle 
of the political doctors only in so far as they may find it 
'^aptuin suis auribus" — to remember that they have to 
consult neither the interests of the English hierarchy alone, 
nor of the Scottish hierarchy alone, nor of botii together — 
that, on the contrary, they have to consult the interests of 
the nation, and that this requires them to take a much more 
dispassionate and unprejudiced view of matters than can be 
expected from the doctors either on the one side or the 
other. 

Use, Fourth and Last, Of consolation. Let us rejoice 
that from all we can learn, the doctors living and dead are 
rapidly coming to their level — ^that the " new light of com- 
mon sense'* is everywhere thrown upon their '* phrases," 
that both our senators and the nation in general have ** too 
much taste to be captivated with their harangues'* — and 
that, except in some select coteries, the last retreats of chaos 
and ancient night, they are just about as much regarded as 
if they were so many ''Carian, or Phrygian, or Mysian 
declaimers.*' 



« 
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Extract from " Sir Richard Steele to his Holiness 
' Pope Clement XJ." 

I will Imsteii from this unpleasant subject, and take 
leave of your Holiness with a proposal as odd and romantic 
in appearance^ as this whole address may seem; but in 
reality neither odd nor romantic^ any otherwise than as all 
justice^ and simplicity, and plain dealing, are esteemed to 
be so, in a degenerate and corrupted age. 

*^ Bbt if it be so, that I am in this transported beyond 
due bounds, let all the &ult be imputed to the subject I 
have been upon. 

'' The state of religion on all sides is a scene of astonish- 
ment; and the surprise of things to which I have been 
heretofore a stranger, hath, I confess^ filled me with an 
enthusiasm too warm to be contained. 

'' Descend, holy &ther, from your seven hills> and dis- 
dain not to tread upon the level plain. Unrobe yourself 
of all the gaudy attire of a pompous superstition. Lay 
aside all the embarrassments of worldly grandeur. Turn 
your eyes from the coffers of gold and silver, of which 
your great predecessor, St Peter, and his greater Master, 
had none. Acknowledge religion to be something more 
''than being wrapt up in a heap of fine Vestments, or being 
skilled in a dexterous performance of antic gestures. 

'' And then look inwards. Divest yourself of your in- 
fallibility, and own yourself to be like one of us. As to 
renounce a kingdom for your church, hath been accounted 
the height of honour and saintship, so now it will be your 
glory, in the most exalted degree, to renounce, in the name 
of your church) a double kingdom for Christ ; that tem- 
poral kingdom which, in his name and to his reproach^ 
you have erects over the bodies and estates, and that spi- 
ritual One which you have established over the consciences 
of mankind. 

" Bemember, in the midst of all your luxury, and deli- 
cacy, and ostentation^ what ground you stand upon. 
The boweb of the earth are armed against you. The 
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shocks of earthquakes, and the eruptions of volcanoes, 
besides the common calamities of nations, are the begin- 
nings of that daj of yengeance which will come, unless 
you preyent it by a speedy conyersion to Christianity. 

^' Renounce, therefore, your golden keys and your fruitful 
kingdoms. Throw away your fopperies and your indul- 
gencies, and your processions, and your canonizations. 
Show yourself in the nakedness of simplicity, and take the 
gospel into your hand and into your heart. Call in your 
emissaries and your missionaries from all parts of the 
world, and let th^m receiye instruction themselyes, before 
they pretend to conyert others. 

*' Trouble the world no more with quarrels about the 
holy sepulchre, but believe that he is risen who once was laid 
in it. Let the wood of his cross cease to be magnified to 
an immense bulk, and his natural body cease to be multi- 
plied to an infinite number. Restore the heads of holy 
men and women .to their bodies, if they can be found. 
Let the bones of the dead saints be at rest, and their blood 
be released from the perpetual fatigue of working wonders. 

'< Throw up all your legends, discard all your miracles, 
stated and unstated, and make over all your tricks to the 
jugglers of this world. Declare to the Jesuits that their 
game is at an end, and restore the inquisition to hell, in 
which it was forged. 

" And, for the conclusion of this great work, celebrate 
an open and solemn marriage between faith and reason ; 
proclaim an eternal friendship between piety and charity ; 
and establish an agreement never to be dissolved between 
religion on one side, and humanity, forbearance, and good* 
nature on the other. 

'* I would not have you think that I propose all this to 
your Holiness, and nothing from our own quarter. So far 
from it, that I am free to acknowledge that it cannot be 
expected that you should thus far recede from your pre- 
sent pretensions, unless others are ready to give up every 
thing of the same sort and the same nature. 

** If your Holiness parts with infallibility, it is but 
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equitable that the Protestant churches should part with 
indisputable authority. If you give up the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, let them in Holland give up the Synod of 
Dort ; and others everywhere throw off all manner of human 
decisions in religion. If you discard the inquisition, let 
them discard classes, and judicatories^ and consistories, 
and finesi and imprisonments, and the whole train of secu- 
lar artillery, and the whole army of the weapons of the world. 

*' If you make all your great names bow and pay homage 
to Christy let them bring forth their army on the other side, 
and let Calvin, and Luther, and Zuinglius, and Knox, and 
Baxter, and all other idols, bow down to the same Christ. 
Let Christians cease to be called by their names, and let 
them who have one Master, have but one common denomi^ 
nation. 

*' And let the whole be sealed with the kiss of charity, 
and with all the tokens of benevolence and love. 

'? But, whether you or they will bear, or will forbear, 
whether any thing of this sort shall be done or not done, I 
have delivered my own soul. 

" I had an impulse upon me to say all this. I have fol- 
lowed that impulse, and what I have said, I have said. 

'* I have opened my heart to your Holiness, and you 
may make what use you please of it. 

''If you think fit to accept of my correspondence, I 
faithfully promise to give you, from time to time, an exact 
account of the state in which we Protestants are or are 
like to be. 

" For the present, without any further ceremony or 
apology, I kiss your Holiness's feet, not in a religions, but 
in a civil manner ; and am, your most faithful friend, or 
generous adversary, Richard Steele." 



No. XX. -OF EDUCATION. 



It has often been the subject of my serious thoughts, to 
what causes are owing the depravation of virtue and md- 
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ralitjr in the world, and the seeming decay of hnnitui un- 
derstanding. If we read the Greek, Roman, and other 
ancient histories, we shall find another race of men, than 
^seem to he now existing upon the hce of the earth. A Icel- 
ander had conquered the east hefore thirty: Scipio and 
Hannihal performed actions of great edat hefore twenty : 
Pompey triumphed oyer £nrope, Asia, and A£ica, long 
hefore his middle-age. Indeed, through the whole Roman 
story, we find that their generals, orators, and statesmen, 
shone in full lustre in their early youth ; and could de- 
mand their dischafge from public business, before the age 
at which we are ofltea thought qualified to enter upon it. 

This difference sure cannot be owing to any real decay 
of human nature, which undoubtedly has been always the 
same since the flood; on the contrary it is to be presumed, 
since Almighty God hath communicated to us the marvel- 
lous light of his gospel, and has made himself inore known 
to men, that their faculties are bettered and improred. 
Besides, this difference is obsorrable only in such as are 
entitled by their birth and fortunes to the most liberal 
education ; for, as to arts and sciences, the modems emi- 
nently (as I conceive) exceed the ancients: they are better 
mathematicians, and mechanics, better navigators, better 
musicians, and better husbandmen, and they attain early 
to their greatest perfection in these arts ; and therefore we 
must look out for other causes to account for this pheno- 
menon, which I conceive to proceed only from their diffe- 
rent manner of education. 

The ancients were instructed by philosophers; and the 
modems are taught by priests: the first thought it their 
duty to make their pupils as useful as possible to their 
country, and the latter as subservient to themselves, aad 
the interests of their order: one endeavoured to inspire 
them with noble and generous sentiments, equally fit for 
dominion or subjection ; and the other always instil into 
them abject, sordid, and pusillanimous prindples, to quali- 
fy them to be proper tools for their own low purposes : in 
short, the first made it their study and business to enlaige 
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and iaiproye their natwal faculties, and growing reason; 
and the latter to pervert, stifle, and extinguish every ap- 
proach towards trae knowledge and public virtue. 

As soon as the emperors and their courts came into the 
churchj ambition and pride got in too ; and the innocence 
and simplicity of primitive Christianity became corrupted, 
and changed into outward pomp and pageantry : the clergy 
bethought themselves how (in the modem phrase) to make 
the best of their Bible : unluckily it was all against them ; 
and though they read it over and over, they found it every- 
where levelled against spiritual pride and domination, and 
they could not so much as pick out one direct text for 
their purpose. 

What must be therefore done in this momentous affiiir? 
The holy writings were dispersed abroad, and could not be 
suppressed, and yet riches and power were of indispensable 
necessity to the good of the church. Why! since they 
could not get them out of the people's hands, they contrived 
how to render them of as little use as possible there; and 
in order to it, they pointed all their batteries against hu- 
man reason, and polite learning, and made it an heinous 
sin to read any heathen authors : by which means, in an 
age or two, few could read at all: and the Romans, once so 
&mottS for knowledge, virtue, and humanity, became (for 
the most part) sunk to the lowest dregs of barbarism, su- 
perstition, and Ignorance. 

But lest the curious and inquisitive part of mankind 
should not be wholly diverted from the search after know- 
ledge, they invented and substituted in its room, a sense- 
less jargon of undefined, insignificant, and canting terms, 
confused ideas, and indistinct images; which they per- 
anaded the world to esteem profound learning and deep 
wisdom : and then they reduced and determined all ques* 
tions in philosophy and religion by this gibberish ; and he 
got the victory, who could hold out longest, and most con- 
found his auditory, by entangling them in an endless laby- 
rinth of nonsense. Men of wit and genius were distasted 
at a study, which would cost them so much pains to attain. 
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"when they could find neither pleasure in the pursuit, nop 
profit or improvement in the conquest; and having no no- 
tion of any other learning, they consented to let the cler- 
gy have it all to themselves. 

When they had so reduced the laity to this happy and 
desirahle state of stupidity and suhmission, they took away 
their Bihle from them too: or, which was the same thing, 
they continued it only in a language, which hy th^ many 
conquests upon the empire, and the revolutions of time, 
was understood hy none but themselves. And now, hav- 
ing converted their hearers into asses, and beasts of car- 
riage, they bridled them, they saddled them, they yoked 
them, and put heavy burdens upon them, till they so over- 
loaded them, that they grew resty, and overturned their 
burdens and riders too. 

Thus the v^orld came by the reformation; which dis- 
persed the thick mist of superstition and ignorance, that 
then overshadowed all Christendom: the laity were resolv- 
ed to be no longer hood- winked; but a general disposition 
arose in Europe, to revive ancient learning and useful 
knowledge: and the Greek and Roman authors were 
sought after, rescued from dust and worms, and diligently 
read. Many princes promoted these studies, and gave all 
due encouragement to virtue and learning: but this noble 
spirit of liberty lasted no longer than the lives of those 
princes, and while the images of sacerdotal oppressions 
were deep engraven in men*s minds ; which, like all other 
things, wore out by degrees. 

The principal expedient, necessary to secure all the rest, 
was never thought of, or, at least, quite forgotten; namely, 
that of retrieving the education of youth out of the hands 
of the priesthood, and of reforming the universities, which 
were contrived and- established by popes, to support their 
own pride and power over the unhappy laity. Instead of 
suffering these to continue seminaries of faction, tyranny, 
and ecclesiastical usurpations, they should have been con- 
verted into schools of virtue, liberty, knowledge, and true 
religion: but the old leaven was permitted to remain, and 
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the clergy had still left to thetn the education of the nobi- 
lity and gentry in most countries; and they were educated 
accordingly. 

It became a maxim in the universities abroad^ that those 
who were bom to large possessions and estates had no 
need of learning; and such were always encouraged or 
connived at^ in misspending their time in idleness and lux- 
ury, and were generally made the companions of their 
governors and tutors in their pleasures, who were perpetu- 
ally instilling into their tender minds tyrannical or slavish 
principles. But when they met with youths of sprightly 
wit and genius, who either, from their own inclinations, or 
the impulse of their relations, would not be diverted from 
the pursuit of knowledge; they industriously put them 
upon a wrong scent, and perplexed and confounded their 
understandings with metaphysical whimsies, and an arti- 
ficial cant; out of which many of them could never extri- 
cate th^ir senses ; and such as did, spent often as many 
years after they came into the world to do so, as they lost 
before in the universities, to be upon the level with those 
who had never been there. 

This soon became again the state of learning and know- 
ledge amongst the nobility and gentry: either they had 
none at all, or such as they were the worse for having: 
insomuch that those, whose birth and fortunes entitled 
them to be legislators and governors of mankind were 
themselves the slaves and dupes of pedagogues and chap- 
lains, were contented to do all their drudgery, and be 
humble instruments of their pride and luxury. 

However, as the priests could not agree amongst them- 
selves about sharing the laity, and as printing was before 
this time invented in Christendom, which made it imprac- 
ticable to suppress all copies of useful books, or to hinder 
them from being read; many persons had the virtue and 
resolution to oppose clerical usurpation, and kept alive 
some spirit of liberty, in spite of all the efforts of priest- 
craft and delusion, ever supported by worldly interest, and 
too often by worldly power. 
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It is a hard circumstance for truth, that in most coun- 
tries it must subsist upon couTerts; and education^ interest, 
and authority must combine against it; but i( notwith- 
standing all their efforts, its own clear eyidence and irre- 
sistible authority can make such a progress in the world, 
what might we not expect, if the approaches and passages 
to it were made easy and advantageous, and proper re- 
wards and encouragements given to the promoters and dis- 
coverers of such philosophy and knowledge as will make 
men useful to themselves and their country ? It cannot be 
doubted, but ancient virtue and ancient eloquence would 
then revive again; the nobility and gentry of Christendom 
would resume their proper stations, and exceed the infe- 
rior part of mankind, as much in public spirit, couj»ge, 
and wisdom, as they do in fortune and quality ; and possi- 
bly might in time as much outshine the Greeks and Bo- 
mans in those great endowments, as thej evidently surpass 
them in those arts and sciences which the priests do not 
pretend to teach, and seldom know anything of. T. 



No. XXI.— OF EDUCATION— Corthtobd. 

Not all the cruelty of tyrants, the subtlety and craft of 
priests, or the malice of devils, have ever invented or 
brought a greater plague or mischief upon mankind, than 
false learning. We may be upon our guard against 
all other calamities, but here the enemy is within us, and 
admitted at all times to the innermost recesses of our 
souls, where he acts the part of a treacherous fidend, be- 
trays us under the pretence of serving us, and administers 
poison in cups of seeming nectar and ambrosia : we are 
gradually deprived of our senses, whilst we think we are 
improving them ; become fools by industry and great ap- 
plication ; like Tantalus, are starved with an imaginary 
banquet at our mouths, and in the midst of an appearing 
profusion of knowledge, want common sense ; and, what is 
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yet worse, are insensible of our distemper, and conse- 
quently are incapable of a remedy. 

Our minds as well as bodies are easily distorted, and 
put out of their natural frame; absurdity and non- 
sense is to be learned, and' good natural faculties may be 
improved into foolish ones, or none at all. A man, like a 
yessel, is capable of holding only a certain quantity, which 
when it is full of one liquor, is incapable of receiying ano- 
ther, and even when the first is drawn out, it generally 
leaves a tincture behind it. The mind^ when rightly set 
out, usefully employed, and upon proper objects, will im- 
prove, and every day strengthen; but when conversant on- 
ly with visions, phantoms, and whimsies, will assimilate 
with the company which it keeps, and thus by degrees 
loses its distinguishing faculty. 

A proper exercise, and a natural use of the limbs, give 
health and vigour, as well as gracefulness and becoming 
motion ; whereas grimace and absurd posture are qualifi- 
cations only for Jack-Puddings and Merry- Andrews. One 
who has been long taught by an ill master, is farther from 
a good dancer, than another who has never begun, because 
he must unlearn all his ill habits, to be in the circum- 
stance of him who has not learned at all; as a man who 
gets out of his road, is farther from his journey's end^ than 
if he had staid at home ; and commonly must return thi- 
ther again, to find out his right way. 

Whoever spends his time in reading foolish books, and 
in studying useless or false speculations, will grow the 
greater coxcomb, the greater progress he makes: he is 
learning backwards, and undermining and destroying the 
first sparks of knowledge, and in time will be fortified and 
impregnable against common sense. A great philosopher 
tells us, that ignorance is a middle state between know- 
ledge and false learning ; that is to say, one who is wholly 
untaught and unimproved, is as much above a learned 
man, in the common acceptation of the word, as a man 
well educated does exceed another who has had no educa- 
tion at all : the capacity of the first is entire, and suscepti- 
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ble of information ; wherefls in Ae etiier^ aU the ftTenues 
and passages to wisdom are destroyed or locked up> and 
ke is so puzzled, perplexed^ and confounded in a maze of 
improTed nonsense and absurdityi that he never can get 
through it or out of it« The acquisitions in such leaming 
hare been aptly compared to the fluttering and rumbling 
of a swallow falling down a chimney ; who, when he is at 
bottom, flies about, and hurries backwards and forwards 
to every window, and every comer of the room^ to make 
his escape ; but never thinks of the way by whidi he came 
in, and so becomes an easy prey to the first enemy which 
assaults him. 

Whoever is conversant with scholastics, and has any 
understanding of his own, (if such a correspondence can 
possibly be) must readily assent to this truth. It is even 
grown a proverb in the learned language, that merus scholr- 
asticus est merus asinus: what an appearance do these 
reverend drones and accomplished dunces make amongst 
mankind? How are they exceeded in conversatioa, agree- 
able address, and useful knowledge, by the youngest gen- 
tlemen, by soldiers and merchants, and often by mechan- 
ics and tradesmen, who can only write and cast accounts? 
Nothing but the solemnity of their habits, and the austere 
gravity of their phiz, mien, and behaviour, hinders them 
from being the jest and contempt of women and boys. It 
is said, that Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, once took a 
conceit to invite all the deep chins about the town to a 
magnificent entertainment spread upon a long table; and 
he made himself amends, by sitting at the upper end, and 
enjoying the visto. Indeed I cannot deny, but I have 
sometimes had such a sort of ill-natured pleasure, in ima- 
gining that I saw some of the governors of the two univer- 
sities (with others of their betters, who shall be nameless) 
uncased of their reverential robes, and dressed up with 
hats and feathers, sword-knots, and laced coats, and in 
that equipage marching in solemn guise, like a call of Ser- 
jeants from Temple Bar to Westminster. 

They give us, in some degree, the same figure, when 
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thej show themselres in the world abroad: like snails, 
thsf carry their houses about them, and bring pedantij, 
eonceit, sour humour, bigotiy, magisterial grimace, and iU 
manners, into all conTersations where they mix ; and in- 
deed are seldom fit for any polite conversation whatsoever. 
They have nether the temper of Christians, the reason of 
philosopheis, or the affiibiHty of gentlemen, and therefore 
are justly despised by Ihem all. Friar John, as I remem- 
ber, asks of Panurge or Pantagruel, in Rabelais, what is 
the reason that the household priest is used worse than 
any one else in the family ? And, I think, he answers, 
because he neither ploughs the ground like the laborious 
o±, nor carries burdens like the useful horse, nor keeps the 
door like the faithful dog ; but, like the monkey, runs 
about everywhere fouling the house, chattering and mak- 
ing a noise, biting people's fingers, and doing nothing but 
mischief; and so every body has a stroke at him, and 
gives him a knock as he passes by. 

The writings of many of these solemn gentlemen are of 
the same kind, and carry the same tragical and grim as- 
pect. They would be dictators in faith and sdence, and 
so their books are full of the spirit of pedantry, false zeal, 
and ill breeding ; and, under the appearance and affecta- 
tion of learning, contain only paradoxes, uncertainty, 
harsh severity, or awkward buffoonery. Any one, who is 
the least acquainted with these dogmatical aealots, these 
punning inquisitors, must own that I have done justice to 
their ch*aracters, and the merit which runs through them ; 
unless, in some instances, mostly about this great town, 
where an uncommon natural genius, liberty of mind, ge- 
nerous birth, or a free conversation has got the better of a 
constrained and corrupt education. 

I thank God, such as have of late years had the honour 
of being admitted to great dignities, and been brought into 
the legislature of royal councils, are of the latter sort : but 
what figure have others formerly made in the senate-house 
or council-board? How much below young noblemen, 
who had never been at the universities, or had just forgot 
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what they had learned there^ and rubbed or filed off col« 

lege rust by polite conversation ? In one, you might hare 

observed an easiness of address, softness of speech, and 

freedom of thought; in the other, starohness of behaviour, 

sourness of looks, and starved conceits, urged with fierce 

and impetuous rage. A late noble and great genius of our 

age and country, compares them to those grotesque figures 

and dragon-faces, which are often seen in the frontispiece, 

and upon the corner stones of old buildings: they seem 

placed there as the defenders and supporters of the edifice; 

but with all their grimace, are as harmless to people with-» 

out, as they are useless to the building within. 

T. 



No. XXII.— OF THE STRANGE FORCE OF EDUCATION, 
ESPECIALLY IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

How far the force of example influences nature, and en- 
larges or restrains the human passions and appetites, is 
evident to all who compare different nations, and the seve- 
ral ranks of men in the same nation. Custom, which it a 
continued succession of examples, warps the understand- 
ing; and as it is observed or neglected, becomes the stan- 
dard of wisdom or folly. Men cannot bear to see what 
they themselves reverence, ridiculed by others; nor what 
they ridicule, reverenced by others. It is a common thing 
to breed up men in a veneration for one sort of folly, and 
in a contempt for another, not worse, nor so bad ; in a 
high esteem for one kind of science, and in aversion to 
another, full as good ; to love some men merely because 
they have good names, and to hate others for their best 
qualities; to adore some objects for a bad reason, to detest 
others against all reason. 

In Turkey they have as good natural understanding as 
other people; and yet by their education are taught to be- 
lieve that there i$ a sort of Divinity in the utter absence of 
all understanding: they esteem idiots and lunatics as pro- 
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phets. They think their raving to be celestial, becausie it 
is nonsense; and their stupidity instructive, because unin- 
telligible. If upon the article of religion you offer or ex- 
pect common sense> they revile you^ and knock you on the 
head; but if you be a natural fool, your words are oracles, 
and phrenzy is saintship* 

A papist laughs and shakes his head at this religious 
sottishness and fury of the Turks, but bums you if you 
laugh at him for doing the same things. There never were 
greater sots and madmen than many of the Roman saints; 
nor are they the less worshipped for that, but the more. 
As they were enthusiasts in proportion to their lunacy, they 
are adored in proportion to their folly. St Francis, for in- 
stance, was an errant changeling; St Anthony was distract- 
ed: yet who is of more consequence in the Roman brevia- 
ries, than those two saints? They are daily invoked by 
many devout catholics, who never prayed to Qod in their 
lives. 

That all this wild and astonishing bigotry is the pure 
effect of example, or of education, which is the same thing, 
(being only some men setting examples to other men,) 
may be learnt from hence, that no man bred without su- 
perstition, or in any particular way of it, can be brought 
into the vanities of any strange devotion at once, and rare- 
ly ever.' People must be seasoned in it by time, by steps, 
and reiterations; after certain periods in life, examples 
come too late, or with small force. A grown Spaniard can 
hardly ever be a Frenchman; nor a Frenchman be a 
Spaniard. We see men will fight and die for certain prac- 
tices and opinions, and even for follies and fopperies, which, 
had they been bred to others, they would have despised, 
and perhaps have died for such as they now despise. 

It is plain from the accounts, % even the partial and dis- 
guised accounts, given by the missionaries, of the progress 
which they make in converting the natives of the East and 
West Indies, that their proselytes are very few, and those 
few fickle, not half made, and lukewarm; still fond of 
their old superstitions, and upon every terror or temptation. 
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ready to reTdt to pagaidsin, which thej had scarce for* 
Bakes. I beHeTe this is almost uniTersaUj true of tiie 
elder sort: I doaht they are almost aD. Mke father Henne- 
pin's old woman^ who^ when aU other aignments were on- 
conyinoing^ yielded to be bsqitiaed fer a pipe of tobaece, 
and haying smoked it, offered to be baptijsed again £qv 
another. It is certain that the Chinese have conTerted the 
Jesuits, who hare at least eirilly met these obstinate hea- 
thens half-way, and gone roundly into paganism, to make 
the Pagans good CatheHes : an union not unnatural; only. 
I am sorry that the peaceable heathenism of Coni^ua 
should be debauched by the barbarous spirit of Popery,, 
which has not* only from the beginning adopted the ancient 
Gentile idolatry, but disgraced it by cruelty. 

I am satisfied that the famous Doctor in Holbom* is a 
Tery sincere keen churchman ; but I am equally satisfied 
that had he been educated in the Mosaic way, he would 
have been as fierce a Jew ; or bred at Athens, in the days 
pf Socrates, as clamorous as the rest of the rabbl^ against 
that wise and moderate man, who was doubtless a heretb 
as to the doctrine and discipline of the Athenian priests. I£ 
m this conjecture I hare offended the Doctor, who, they 
say, is a man of warm spirit. I will giro him competent 
revenge, by declaring my equal belief, that many a stem 
Calyinist, zealous in his way, would with different breed- 
ing have been as ze^ous in a different way. I could wish 
that firom this consideration, both sorts would learn to bear 
with one another, and with all men; that at least they 
would be as angry at Mahomet, as at Dr Clarke, and 
learn not to attack heresy through the sides of charity. 
But in this very thing, the force of example, of which I 
am talking, is against me. 

By this force, men may be brought to renounce erery 
glimmering of common sense, erery impulse of pity, and 
be transported with every degree of madness and inhu- 

* Dr Sftcheverel, minister of St Andrews, Holbom, when these 
papers were written. 
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manify. la many coTuatriea* the deadi of a snake will cost 
yoa your life ; and those people who would murder a man 
and eat him, would tremble at the thought of hurting a aer- 
pent> for whidi pernicious reptile they have a religious 
regard. The unnatural mercy which superstition teaches 
them ifl^ il^e only mercy that they haTe> and exercised 
upon a creature that is a known enemy to human life. 

The Iroquois, not satisfied with putting their enemies to 
death in cold blood, burn them aUre^ after ot^er tortures, 
cut off pieces of their raw flesh, and eat them, and gire 
the children the blood to drinks to season their young 
minds with the like sanguinary spirit. Thus the cruelty 
is continued by e3(ample, from father to son, and grows 
natural by habit Their enemies serre them the same 
way: but this consideration reclaims neither. It is hero- 
ism to be barbarous; and the fiercest cannibal is tfae 
brarest warrior. Yet these savages are, in their own 
clans, merciful and good-^natured to one another, and live 
together in remarkable innocence^ simplicity, and union. 

As these American nations, who thus destroy one an- 
other, are very thin, there is more than territory enough 
for them all. Nor is husbandry any Of their arts : and 
there are woods large enough for many more to hunt in, 
and rivers to fish in : and, all living from hand to mouth, 
they do not much mind property. But inveterate quarrels, 
handed down from generation to generation, and daily 
inflamed, perpetuate their mutual ferocity and rage. They 
often watch many days, in hunger and cold, to circumvent 
their enemy, though nothing is to be expected at last, but 
blood, lost or got : but blood* on whatever 9ide shed, is 
glory. 

In some parts of Peru this savageness is still improved* 
Their chief ambition in war is to ipake women captives. 
These they make their slaves in a strange way. They 
breed out of them, and eat the children so bred at the age 
of ten or twelve, having first well fatted them ; and the 
women, when they can breed no longer, are eaten last. 
Amongst these people the sense of shame seems entirely 
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extinguished, or rather never known. Their prostitutions, 
natural and unnatural, are as public as their eating and 
drinking* Some joF them account virginity a great blemish, 
and the young women must l>e beholden to their friends 
and relations to get rid of it^ before they can get husbands. 
Their women ran openly after the Spaniards, in all the trans- 
ports of female rage, begging the gratifications of gallantry. 
Buty what is still most monstrous and incredible, there are 
of these people who have public temples for the practice of 
sodomy, as an act of religion ; for, with all these abomina- 
tions, they have a religion, which is part of them ; and we 
see in them into what excesses mistakes in religion can 
run. They believe the immortality of the soul ; they have 
offices for the dead ; they worship the sun ; they believe a 
Creator of all things ; Ithey offer sacrifices to their idols, 
and sometimes human sacrifices. Will any of our casuists 
say, that it were not better they had no religion, than one 
that teaches them such hideous crimes and barbarities ? I 
wish that these brutal heathens were the only instances, 
where reason and humanity are made victims to religion. 
But customs of religion and honour, right or wrong, (as 
both are commonly vilely mistaken and abused,) are apt 
to take an inveterate hold of th6 human soul, and to mas- 
ter every natural faculty. 

It would be a hard, if not an impossible thing, to con- 
vert these Peruvian savages. There is no weaning them 
from their horrible and delicious banquets of human flesh, 
alive or dead; and while they themselves have such a 
relish of man's blood, they will always think it acceptable 
to the gods. For men everywhere imagine that the Deity 
loves and hates just as they do; and their common way of 
going to God, is to bring God to them. 

It is as easy to bring an Englishman into the way and 
life of a Hottentot, or Greenlander, as to bring them into 
his. Both are impossible. The Hottentot is nasty and 
naked, and lives or starves upon filth; the Greenlander 
lives in piercing and unhospitable regions of snow, in 
a country made desolate by nature, where no comfort- 
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able thing appears^ but all covered with darkness or 
the cage of the elements. Yet both these miserable 
barbarians — ^miserable in our eyes — are invet^ratelj fond 
of their own caves and miseries; nor could all the deli- 
cacies and allurements of Europe ever reclaim one of them. 
Their captivity^ in the midst of plenty, conveniences, and 
kind usage, either broke their hearts, or attached them 
more violently to their own more amiable barbarity, indi- 
gence, and garbage, when they returned. 

What shall we say to all these strange fondnesses, — 
strange .but natural ? They are effects of habit and pre- 
possession, from which no man is wholly free ; by which 
almost all men are wholly governed : and from all this a 
good lesson is to be learned, how men ought to love one 
another. 

Postscript hy the Editor. 

The preceding article corroborates Scripture respecting 
'* abominable idolatries," ctnd especially confirms the apo- 
stle's representation of pagan vices in the first chapter of 
the epistle to the Romans. But happily Christian missions 
undertciken since it was written, have demonstrated the 
practicability of converting the most degraded of the human 
race, by *< holding forth the word of life," in self-denying 
habits of usefulness, combined with the simple preaching of 
the gospel by fiuthfiil humble men. Therefore the Editor 
cannot allow himself to reprint an expression of opinion 
that ** it would be a hard, if not an impossible thing, to 
convert these Peruvian savages" without referring to proofs 
that these difficulties have been encountered and sur- 
mounted in the teeth of more modern predictions of fail- 
ure by eminent reviewers! As it is written *'I will des- 
troy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent. Where is the wise? where 
is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world? hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world? For after 
that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew 
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not God^ it pleased Qod by this fooUsImess which we 
preach, to saTe those who heliere." 

For an interesting and instmctire account of the propa- 
gation of Christianity, and of the civilization which always 
accompanies it, and in those rery places — Otaheite and 
Greenland, whose inhabitants were such " miserable barba- 
rians/' I refer the reader to the Bey. Dr William Brown's 
History of the propagation of Christianity among the Hea- 
then since the Reformation. And in support of the general 
argument against spiritual despotism, as destructiTe of the 
peace and happiness of mankind, I appeal to the recent 
actions of the French and their priests at Tahiti. 

Editob, 



No. XXIIL— OF CEREMONIES. 

Plainness and simplicity are not more inseparable marics 
of truth, than they are of true religion, which wants nei- 
ther paint nor pageantry to recommend itself to the hearts 
of men. It wins the afiPections, by the force of its persua- 
sions ; and the understanding, by the reasonableness of its 
precepts* It abhors yiolence, as opposite to its nature; 
and despises art and policy, as below its dignity. Human 
ornaments may hide and disfigure, but cannot preserve nor 
improve its intrinsic beauty and divine lustre : and pomp 
and grimace, as they are nowise akin to it, so neither are 
they the effects of it, nor bring any advantage to it On 
the contrary they tend to fill the mind with gross ideas, or 
sullen fear; and so create superstition instead of piety, and 
farce instead of worship. 

God himself has told us, that he will be worshipped ''in 
spirit and in truth:" which. shows, that love and sincerity 
ccmstitute devotion, and that religion resides in the mind. 
As to bodily religion, and corporeal holiness, the gospel is 
silent about them; leaving every one at full liberty to be- 
have his own way in the practice of piety. 
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It i» justly esteemed the glory and felieity of the Chris- 
tian religion^ that by it we are released firom that grieTous 
yoke and bondage of ceremonies, which neither we nor 
ottx fathers were able to bear. It is a religion of reason, 
Toid of all superfluities, and trifling impertinences. 

Men cannot judge of one another's thoughts and incli- 
nations, but by words and actions : and, because it would 
be both troublesome and silly to be on eyeiy occasion har- 
anguing our friends and superiors, upon the profound ve- 
neration which we profess for their persons or characters ; 
it has become necessary to agree upon some outward 
forms, to denote internal respect. And this I take to be 
the only good reason which can be given for such manner 
of address or ceremcmy. It is ridiculous, either by sounds 
or gestures, to tell a man over and over again, what he 
knows already; and therefore the most intimate j&iends 
and old acquidntance make but little use of show or com- 
pliment ; apd those* who make most, are ever found the 
least sincere, But how senseless and absurd must it be to 
entertain Heaven with such grimaces! that Heaven, which 
searches our hearts, and knows our most hidden thoughts ; 
and will not be deceived by outward, arbitrary, and fallaci- 
ous marks of inward disposition I 

It can never be conceived, that the all-merciful and om- 
niscient Qod should, by the sending of his Scm, abolish, or 
suffer to be abolished, the whole Jewish legion of ceremo- 
nies, though appointed by himself in person; and should 
giuciously condescend to establish a new dispensation, de- 
stitute of all ceremony and exterior grandeur; and yet 
should leave it to the ambition of designing men, or to the 
foUy of weak ones, to invent and impose a fresh load of 
rituals, in opposition to the plain genius of the gospel. 
This would be for die all-mereiful, to be merciful in vain ; 
for the Creator to resign his power to the creature; and for 
Qqi to recall his own injunctions^ which he once gave for 
1^ gracious and wise end, since ceased, that men may eft* 
fpree theirs, for a weak or a wicked one* 
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Notbiiig is, or can be, pure religioD, but eitber wbat 
God commands and tells us be will accept; or wbat is dic- 
tated by eternal reason, wbicb is tbe law of nature : and 
wbatever is superadded, bowever dignified by a venerable 
name, is.no part of true religion; wbicb, as bas been said, 
can be supported by notbing but Divine revelation, or Di- 
vine reason. Wben botb tbese are wanting, we wander 
in tbe dark, and worsbip blindfold; being led by tbe band 
of conjecture and invention, wbicb are uncertain and end- 
less* 

Tbis is so true, tbat wberever tbere is true religion, 
tbere are few ceremonies: and, on tbe otber band, wbere 
ceremonies abound, there religion is eitber utterly lost, or 
miserably decayed ; and, in Popisb countries, it is more or 
less visible, according as ceremonies and bigotry (wbicb, 
like cause and effect, go always band in band) are more 
or less practised or promoted. Thus, in France, wbere, 
tbrougb tbe commerce of tbat kingdom witb Protestants, 
tbere are still some remains of conmion sense, and conse- 
quently of religion; God Almigbty is worshipped as well 
as dead men, though not so much; whereas, in Italy and 
Spain, the saints have deprived their Maker of all devo- 
tion ; and the blessed Virgin, St Dominic, St Jago, and St 
Antony, are, by these hot-headed bigots, made governors 
of heaven and earth, and the givers of eternal Hfe ; and 
consequently are become, next immediately after tbe 
priests, tbe only objects of their adoration. If you deprive 
them of their saints and their ceremonies, there is not the 
least face of religion left amongst them. 

So little has Christianity gained by ceremonies, that a 
great part of mankind have, by adopting them, banished 
all true religion. If they were introduced, as it is alleg- 
ed, to kindle piety, I am sorry to say, it has so happened, 
tbat this heat of devotion has quite drank up the truth 
and vitals of religion ; and the blind compliance witb a 
senseless cringe, invented and enjoined by a Popish priest, 
is made of more importance and merits than the possession 
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of all moral and Christian yirtaes, without it. Religion^ 
good sense^ and humanity^ are inseparable friends; but a 
superstitious fondness for ceremonies is a contradiction^ 
and an affront to all the three. 

The teachers of mankind have, for the greatest part^ 
been the most unteachable of all men ; and these our 
guides to peace have been always the foremost to break it. 
They haye seen, from time to time, the violence and un- 
godly effects produced by their contention for human 
forms^ habits and, decisions; and yet, where the religious 
laity and the law did not interpose, to restrain this un- 
christian behayiour in churchmen, they have not only still 
adhered with obstinacy to their inventions and imposi- 
tions, but frequently made it their business to broach 
new ones, and to throw about fresh balls of strife and 
cruelty. 

Ceremonies were first brought in under a very plausible 
pretence; namely, that of aidiug and promoting religion : 
but we have seen, by above a thousand years' experience, 
that these its pretended friends always become its real ri- 
vals and successful enemies; and, by the help of those, 
whose interest it was to contrive and support them at any 
rate, never failed to banish it as far away as their power 
extended. 

It is pretended^ that the invention of stated ceremonies 
and garments, is justified by these words of St Paul to the 
Corinthians, *' Let all things be done decently^ and in or- 
der ;** which words are only a precept to avoid immodesty 
and confusion, in their religious assemblies. Two^ for ex- 
ample^ were not to speak at the same time; one was not 
to sing psalms^ while another prayed. Neither love nor 
trade was to be the business of their meetings ; nor tithes 
and their own power the drift and business of the preach- 
ers; Christ was not to be confounded with Belial; nor 
pride and dominion with meekness and Christianity; ex- 
horting was not to be mixed with railing, nor praying with 
cursing; nor were the people to be taught to hate one ano- 
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ther: in shorty Ood was to be adored with the heart and 
affections^ and not with a fiddle, or a pipe and tabor. 

I do not find, that the apostle's words were understood 
in any other sense than this, by those to whom they were 
addressed: it does not appear that immediately upon the 
sight of St Paul's epistle, the Corinthians concluded that 
prayers should be said in surplices; and that the feithful, 
as soon as the word was given, should kneel, stoop and 
stand, or turn to the right or left, like a file of musketeers, 
or that they were to nod towards the east, as if the Al- 
mighty kept his court only there. 

Nor were the Corinthians directed by this text to play 
popish tricks oyer the forehead of a babe baptized, as ^* sure 
lad certain signs of regeneration:*' nor were they com- 
manded to put up their petitions in quavers, and to sing 
their prayers as well as say them; nor was that subtle dis- 
tinction then and there found out, of bowing at the name 
of Jesus, but not at the name of Christ or of Gh>d. 

AU these pretty fashions were unknown to the apostle 
and his correspondents; and their genteelness and signifi- 
cancy have been long since discovered by the Romish 
clergy in the latter days; and indeed, it is now become 
impossible to make one's court well without them. 

The words decorum and significancy, which are made 
use of to justify the celebration of ceremonies^ are words 
of such prodigious latitude, that the world does not agree, 
nor ever can agree, what it is that does come properly un- 
der their denomination, and what does not. With the 
Turks it is decent to be covered at devotion; with us to be 
bareheaded. How is the wearing of a periwig, or a cap, 
more decent and orthodox than the wearing of a hat? 
How is a prunella gown, or a lawn frock more significant 
than a cloth coat? Is God Almighty better pleased with a 
cambric band than with a muslin cravat? And is an or- 
gan-loft more acceptable to him than plain country piety, 
that has neither motion nor music in it? 

If men be at liberty to invent and enjoin one unneces- 
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taiy ceremony^ why not two) And if twOj why not tw9 
thousand? When such a power is once granted, it can* 
not be easily, nor indeed reasonably limitedt If the 
deigy can oblige me to throw my head into my bosom, 
upon their pronouncing certain sounds ( they may, by the 
same right, upon pronouncing different sounds^ oblige me 
to run it against a stone wall: nay, which is still worsen 
whoerer has an authority to direct my manner of worship, 
must have also a power to direct the matter of it, and may 
command me whom to worship as well as how. 

Superstition in the people, and power in the priestSt were 
the true ends and consequences of creating Popish ceremo- 
nies; for as to their significanoy, it was a mere bubble and 
pretence. Such a plea would justify endless phreniy and 
fooleries; and erery madness would be made a mysteiy. 
For instance, we might be made to walk barefooted into 
the church, to signify the sanctity of the place; and to 
crawl upon all four out of it, to signify the humiliation of 
our hearts. A match of cudgel playing erery Sunday 
might be instituted, to signify our spiritual warfiure; and a 
game at blind-man's-buff, to signify the darkness of our 
understandings. In short, anytldng might be made to sig- 
nify ererything; and any punishment be inflicted upon the 
profane gainsayer; and upon this foot may be justified all 
the Pagan and Popish fopperies that erer were, or eyer 
could be invented; and nothing can be said against all the 
many garments, and many colours, and many antic ges- 
tures used by the Romish priests at this day. 

It must be evident to every intelligent man, that all 
this pretty pageantry and raree show, can never make 
men more acceptable to Qod, who will not be gratified or 
obliged by a jig, or a tune. But, I believe I may safely 
affirm, that if all this meny-making and jovial devotion in 
the Popish churches do no manner of good, they must 
needs do harm; because they divert the mind from deli«- 
berate devotion and calm repentance, and can at best only 
work it up to a wild and enthusiastic worship. 

However, though this pompous parade in piety does no 
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feerVice to religion^ it effectually answers the end proposed 
by it; and contributes vastly, as everything else does^ to 
the advancement and grandeur of the Romish clergy, as it 
turns men's thoughts from Divine objects to a superstitious 
veneration for postures, habits, grimaces, cringes, utensils, 
&c. all invented by priests, who are always sure to ap- 
point themselves masters of the ceremonies, and to be well 
paid for their deep knowledge in this momentous science. 
Besides it lists into their service great numbers of people; 
such as organists, fiddlers, singing men, with all the pip- 
ing and chanting crew, as well as artificers of various 
kinds. It engages men of pleasure, and ladies, in their 
interests; it catches the multitude by the ears and the 
eyes, isind sets them a-staring; and it alleviates their own 
drudgery of frequent preaching and praying: it also serves 
the purposes of interludes in the perpetual tragedies they 
are acting; which they render less terrible, by playing, 
like Nero, upon their harps, in the midst of conflagrations 
of their own making. 

What a blessing is it to this church and kingdom, that 
all this farce in devotion is forbidden by the act of unifor- 
mity, as well as by our homilies: as shall be further taken 
notice of, when I treat again upon the same subject. 

G. 



No. XXIV.— OF CEREMONIES.— Continued. 

My last paper treated of superstitious ceremonies; and 
this shall contain a prosecution of the same subject. 

The Pagan religion consisted altogether in a vast num- 
ber and variety of strange aUd senseless ceremonies; and 
being foolish and false, it could consist of nothing else. 
Its votaries had, for their religious task, certain frantic ac- 
tions to perform, certain wanton motions to make, or cer* 
tain mad races to run; sometimes galloping about the 
streets like lunatics, stark naked, and sometimes half 
naked; or in a religious antic dress, significantly suited to 
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their behaviour. They were to be religious with tbeir 
heads, feet^ joints, and their other organs: they were also 
to utter certain harsh and devout sounds, which had no 
meaning, but were prodigious significant, and being very 
ridiculous were very decent. 

During all this holy exercise, which was edifying in 
proportion as it was mad, their minds were possessed with 
a drunken festivity and wantonness, or with craziness and 
enthusiastic fear. They were either lewd or raving, rakes 
or fanatics. It never entered into their heads, nor did 
their priests ever put it into them, that religion was a so- 
ber thing, consisting in the exercise of reason, and the 
practice of virtue. No; a spirit of sobriety, or a ray of 
understanding, would have blown up the authority and 
dominion of the heathen parsons; and therefore, the poor 
lay Pagans were not suffered to know that a man might 
be a religious man, without being a good dancer, and 
please God without roaring and running races. 

This was 'Hhe godly and wholesome discipline," invented 
and instituted by the Pagan clergy, for the use and edifi->> 
cation of the deluded and idolatrous world. Action and 
outside was all that they knew of religion; and therefore 
their superstition took great delight in building and beau- 
tifying temples. They imagined, that the doing of a 
thing which had any reference to religion, was actually a 
piece of religion ; and that any job of work about a holy 
place, was, in good earnest, a job of holiness. They 
might have as rationally believed, that masons, joiners, and 
plasterers, employed about a temple, derived piety and 
merit from that employment. 

Had not Pagan ceremonies (and Pagans were the first 
inventors of ceremonies) signified nothing, or rather some- 
thing very bad, as indeed it was evident to every eye, that 
they were either senseless or impious; our Saviour would 
never have instituted, as he did, a religion without one 
ceremony in it. The religion of the gospel is as pure from 
fancier and ceremonies, as from pride and the spirit of do- 
minion. 
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Our blessed Saviour knew weU, that the crafty and pro- 
fane priests had, by their shameless inrentions and filthj 
ceremonies^ polluted or abolished all re%ion; and there- 
fore« in merey to mankind, founded a religion without 
priests, and without ceremonies, (as shall be fully shown 
hereafter.) For, it is to be observed, that while the esta- 
blished church of Paganism flourished, priests and ceremo- 
nies always flourished or inereased together. 

Such was the simple institution of the gospel: but when 
Popery began to ex;pel Christianity, i^^orance and cere- 
monies were some of the principal engines by which it 
eflected the same. For, as the meekness oi Christiuks 
was then converted into the cruelty of barbarians, and the 
plainness of the gospel into all the detestable fopperies of 
Paganism; so holiness of heart was changed into holiness 
of posture.; the humility of the soul into bodily bowings ; 
the worship of God into the worship of bread, and the 
piping of organs; and the clergy, as they had called them- 
selves, were no longer clothed with meekness, but with 
surplices, &c» 

Nor was this mighty revolution, this unnatural transi- 
tion from the beauty and gentleness of Christianify, to the 
unhallowed spirit and abominable rituals of the heathens, 
at all hard or imp»cticable. The people had, by the idle- 
ness, insufficiency, and debaucheries of the ecclesiastics, 
become coxrupt and blind to the last degree, and therefore 
ran readily and cheerfully into every new absurdity. 
Whatever the bishop pronounced decent, though ever ao 
vile or silly, his conforming flock received as reverend and 
edifying. A gross and sensual mannex of worship, suited 
best with the grossness of their understandings, and the 
sensuality of their minds. They had no conception of the 
spiritual nature of the gospel, and of that evangelical 
grace, which operates internally, and is wholly employed 
about the soul, but produces neither cringes, nor dances, 
nor grimaces. 

A religion therefore of ceremonies, which is no religion 
at all, agreed well with those carnal Christians, who were 
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taught to place all leligion in ceremonies. When the ig* 
noiant vulgar are ooce peraoaded thai ceremonies are good 
for anything^ they come quickl j to think them good for 
ererythiiig; and the more, the merrier! Thej are delist- 
ed with shadows, and mystery, and juggling. Ignorance, 
like every other hahit, is daily improving itself, and in- 
creases in strength as in years; it delights to he still plung- 
ing into farther and deeper darkness. The less people un- 
derstand, the more they stare; and because there is no- 
thing in the gospel but plain piety, plain reason, and plain 
matter of fact, therefore it can raise no wonderment in 
them, and consequently no {^easing piety: but strange and 
mysterious ceremonies can do all this; and, for that rea- 
son, have always got the better of rel^on in all bigoted 
countries. 

Here therefore is a glorious and ample field of gaping, 
sottishness, and credulity, for crafty priests to play their 
tricks, and sow superstition in* And, indeM, they have 
topped their parts, in this undertaking, with suck dex- 
terity and success, that their humble and resigned votaries 
do not any longer pretend to cany their own eyes or un- 
derstanding: their very palates and noses are priest-ridden, 
and dare neither taste nor smell without an ecclesiastical 
licence. Thus even the invincible operations of the ani- 
mal spirits, and of the five senses, must stand still, when 
commanded by the priests, who can annihilate the crea- 
ture, and create his Creator. 

As under the sacred name of God and religion, the 
greatest iireligion and impieties have been propagated; so, 
under the colour and umbrage of significant and decent 
ceremonies, the most ridiculous and immodest usages have 
been introduced. It would require more than a whole 
paper to expose all the many apish gesticulations of the 
Romish mass; I shall only run over a few of them. 

The priest, in the administration of mass, must vfeat a 
white linen garment, which, I suppose, must signify white- 
ness; for I cannot see a more obvious meaning in it. The 
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same was also worn by the primitive heathen clergy, when 
they butchered bullocks^ to appease their deities. 

As he approaches towards the altar, having great devo- 
tion in his back-bone, he bows, and bows, and ducks his 
head, as if he was playing at hop-frog. The altar is also 
covered with a surplice, or white clothe which doubtless 
signifies some great mystery; but, in profane eyes, typifies 
only a damask table-cloth. It moreover stands towards 
the east, which, to be sure, has a deep meaning, and 
seems to imply, as if God Almighty was either more mer- 
ciful or more powerful in that quarter of the world, 
(though he made it all) than in any of the other three; or 
as if he liked that climate best^ and all those who bow to it. 

He then, after many monkish gestures and scrapings, 
says a world of short prayers, (the whole service being ju- 
diciously sliced into pretty little morsels of devotion) and 
reads scraps of Scripture; all which prayings and readings 
would not be half so wholesome anywhere else^ as they 
are just at the elbow of the altar. Then there is a lighted 
candle standing by him at noon-day, probably to signify 
that there is light enough without it. Now, in some other 
churches, the altar is only illuminated with dark candles, 
which, for aught I know^ may be equally mysterious and 
significant. But, upon this great and essential point, I 
shall pronounce nothing dogmatically. 

The priest then mutters words over the bread and wine, 
which thereupon start into omnipotent flesh and blood; 
and the living Jesus is swallowed whole, in remembrance 
of the dead one; and the priest makes his Maker, and the 
people eat him. The wine, which the priest very natural- 
ly keeps all to himself, must not be poured out of a bottle 
into a glass, which would not be significant enough; but 
out of a flagon, which, being of silver or gold, and hold- 
ing more liquor, is consequently very significant. He re- 
peats, " Lord have mercy upon us," very often, to signify 
that he does it more than once; and speaks loud, to signify 
that he may be heard. 
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But I am quite sick of this strange significant stuff, be- 
fore I haye gone through the tenth part of it. The whole 
performance is perfectly theatrical^ and improperly and 
impiously called a sacrament. It is indeed a wretched, 
unentertaining interlude; a stupid fatce, of which the 
priest is the chief mimic; for mumbling and making 
mouths does not deserve the name of acting. 

We have had several attempts made to revive among us 
this infamous mummery in devotion, and these apish 
ceremonies; which are an affront to common sense, and 
below the dignity of human nature, much more of reli- 
gion: but such attempts can never succeed, while we en- 
joy either liberty or knowledge. Archbishop Laud, there- 
fore, when he had bewitched the court, swayed the scep- 
tre, and destroyed the liberty of the people and of the 
press, took the best opportunity he could get, to transport 
Rome to Lambeth; and having married the harlot, he 
adopted her trumpery. 

A sample of this man's genius for Popery may be seen 
in his mad manner of consecrating some new brick and 
mortar, which had been used in the repair of St Catherine 
Creed-Church, London, as the same is related at large by 
Bussworth. At his approach to the west end of the 
church, the doors flew open, upon pronouncing certain 
words out of the psalms, " that the king of glory might 
enter;" and then entered the bishop, and fidling down up- 
on his knees, baptized the ground, or, which is the same 
thing, pronounced it holy, '' in the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and Holy Ghost." Then he threw dust in the air, 
and played some other pious pranks. Then he pronoim- 
ced many curses, and called upon the people to curse with 
him. Then he scattered a basketful of blessings amongst 
all the masons, and other holy mechanics, who had helped 
to make that church fine. He also went round the church 
in procession, and told God Almighty and the people, 
over and over, that that was holy ground. At last, after a 
bead-roll of prayers, and a hundred and fifty bowings, and 
after many wild gestures, sometimes advancing, sometimes 
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recoiling, lUce one affi^hted and crazy, he gave the sacra- 
ment. 

Besides all this, he remored the communion*>table, and 
placed it in the chancel altar-wise, contraij to tbe express 
direction of the fubric; which says, that it shall stand 
wkere morning and evening prayer is directed to be said. 
He made pictures of the Trinity, and caused them to be 
hung up in churches; and was guilty of many other 
Popish innoTations, all tending to create fimaticism and 
superstition. 

This paper grows too long, and leaves me no room to do 
justice to crosses, square caps, and &ntastical garments: 
all which, I warrant you, are profoundly mysterious; 
though to carnal eyes, they seem only to signify to make 
the people stare: for every odd sight strikes the imagina- 
ti(», and disposes the beholder either to laughter or reve- 
rence* Nor have I time to honour, with a proper enco- 
mium, that ingenious and ecclesiastical device, of explain- 
ing l^e sublime mysteiy of the IVinity by a pair of com- 
passes, though it is above aQ explication, and even of con- 
option, unless through fidth; and of representing the 
father. Son, and Holy Ghost, by a triangle in a cirole over 
the oomtttunion-table. Was there ever such a pretty piece 
of pious cunning I By the said triangle is typified and 
held forth to us, that t^e said triangle consists of three an- 
gles; which is exceeding plain and edifying: and by the 
eirde is signified, tihat the said circle is but one drde, 
which is prodigious good again I But, that a triai^le is a 
circle, and a circle is a triangle, Dr Waterland saith not. 

I must, for the same reason, pass over, unobserved, the 
praising of God with organs, which our homilies veiy un- 
civilly call superstitious ; cuts in the common prayer books, 
tending to prepare people for idolatry; and pictures in 
churches, for the same devout purpose. 

G. 
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No. XXV.— THE IGNORANCE OF THE HIGH CHURCH 
VULGAR^ AND ITS CAUSES. 

I have always thought the hest constitttted church ip. 
the world to he that, which forms and produces the most 
religious and most rational members. Churches are places 
where men are, or should be, taught the lore of God, and 
of yirtue; and when people have been long used to per- 
form Divine discipline, and, as they imagine^ receive in- 
struction in moral and evangelical duties, in jbhese stately 
fabrics, they generally conceive a deep reverence and de- 
votion for the buildings themselves, and for everything 
that is said in them, as well as a great efnnioti of the wis- 
dom and sanctity of the teachers, who preside there, and 
dictate ex cathedra: they esteem them as persons sent by 
God himself, to deliver a message from his own mouth ; 
for which also they have often the word of ike preacher-^ 
no small reason to the many for the believing of it I 

So that here is an uncontrollable prepossession m fiftvour 
of every doctrine, or every dream, which corrupt priests 
shall think fit to deliver. And indeed, the high church 
cler^ have never failed to make their advantage of this 
si]^rstitious awe and credulity of their hearers; and to 
sanctify every fidsehood, and every whimsey and impiety 
uttered by them, with a misapplied or perverted text of 
Scripture ; and so prostituted and profaned the high and 
holy name of God, to patronise their impostures. I shall 
give some instances. 

When they have had a mind to flatter a cruel or a fool- 
ish prince, in order to make him serve their purposes, and 
do their drudgery; they have instantly entitled him God*s 
vicegerent, though he acted at the same time by the insti- 
gation of his lust, or of Satan. And, because David and 
Saul, being appointed by God himself by word of mouth, 
were called the Lord's anointed, therefore every tyrant, 
who was not appointed by God himself, but seized a 
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crown by violence or surprise, became also the Lord's an- 
ointed. And because Adam was the father of his own 
son, therefore he was the king of his own son; and there- 
fore all such kings, who had not Adam for their father, 
were nevertheless, in right of Adam^ kings and fathers of 
their subjects, who yet were not their children, but for all 
that owed them the duty of children, whilst they were 
plundering and ruining them ; and all the rapine and mur- 
ders which they were prompted to commit, by their anger 
or their avarice, were called the ordinance of God, and 
were to be submitted to with Christian stupidity, or on pain 
of damnation: that is, it was made damnation to resist ac- 
tions and cruelties which deserved damnation. And- as 
you were to submit to law and justice^ on pain of damna- 
tion^ so ought you to submit to the overturning of all law 
and all justice, on pain of damnation xilso. And, because 
when we have any matter of complaint, we are bid to ac- 
quaint the church with it; therefore the people, who are 
the church, are, in every case, to be determined by the 
parson of the parish, who is not the church. And, be- 
cause we are to confess our sins one to another; therefore 
we are to do it to a priest, which is nqt doing it to one 
another. And because Abraham gave the tenth of his 
plunder to Melchisedec, who was not a priest of our 
church by law established; therefore our established 
priests, who have nothing to do with Melchisedec, nor 
know anything of him, have a Divine right to the tenth 
part of every man's estate and industry. And, as the tribe 
of Levi had a right to tithes, though they and their tithes 
are long since abolished; so ought our parsons to have the 
same tithes by the gospel^ without being in the least akin 
to Aaron s person, or heirs to his estate, or successors to 
his institution. And, though our Saviour's kingdom is 
not of this world; yet the kingdom of the high clergy, 
who, if you will take their words for it, are his representa- 
tives, is, and ought to be, of this world. And, because the 
reprobate and gluttonous monks had, by endless rogueries, 
and diabolical lies, plundered the deluded laity of their 
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. possessions^ and engrossed to themselves most of the lands 
of England ; therefore our modern high priests have a na- 
tural and hereditary right to enjoy the same: and, though 
they have^ upon oath^ renounced all power^ and all pre- 
tence to power, hut what the law vouchsafes to grant 
them; yet they have a power independent on the law, and 
principles independent on these very oaths, though re* 
nounced hy these very oaths. 

All these, and many more ahsurdities, equally vile and 
impudent, have heen blasphemously fathered upon Scrip- 
ture, and the Author of Scripture ; though they all contra- 
dict the Scripture, as well as they do common sense, and 
common honesty. But as the vulgar do always take that 
to be the highest point of religion, about which their 
teachers make the most noise, for the time being, whether 
it be tithe, or Dr Sacheverel, or the Pretender, or the late 
Duke of Ormond, or King Charles the first; so vicious and 
corrupted clergymen, on their part, have always tacked 
the name of God, or, which is much more powerful with 
the mob, the name of the Church, to any assertion, or any 
daim, or any invention of theirs, be it ever so monstrous, 
or mischievous; and instantly it becomes, with weak peo- 
ple, an article of faith, upon which salvation itself de- 
pends. For, as it is their first care to force a testimony 
from heaven for every whim, or forgery of theirs; so their 
next concern is to make every contradiction and opposition 
to it damnable. 

Hence it comes to pass, that the same virtues are not of 
the same importance at all times; but virtues are made 
vices, and vice is made virtue, just as the present temper, 
or the present views prevail ; and^ by corrupt priests, things 
are often taught under the name of Christianity, which 
are opposite to the nature of Christianity: religion is pre- 
tended, and power meant. In consequence of this, duty 
is converted into sin, and sin into duty. Thus, the wor- 
shipping of God according to one's conscience, without 
which there can be no worship, is made by the high 
church priests a damnable sin; and the not worshipping a 

H 
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table in the chancel^ though in opposition to one's con- 
science> is as bad. Sometimes the resisting of unlawful 
power^ is certain damnation ; and sometimes the not rebel- 
ling against the most lawful power, has the same terrible 
penalty annexed to it. To doubt or deny their uncharita- 
ble, unintelligible explications of mystery, which cani^ot be 
explained, is the most heinous atheism; and to whip a se- 
ditious, foresworn priest, is crying infidelity, and a wound 
to Christ, through the sides of his ambassador. 

At one time, predestination is of high consequence, and 
made an article of faith, and all free-willers should be ban- 
ished the land, or locked up in dungeons, like wild beasts; 
which was the judgment of the bishops in King James the 
first's days, concerning the Arminians. At a difierent sea- 
s(m, when preferments ran high on the other aide, as in 
King Charles the first's reign, and ever since; Aiminian- 
ism not only recoyers credit, but grows modish, and conse- 
quently orthodox; while predestination becomes an old- 
fiashioned piece of faith, and a sure sign of fanaticism; and 
yet it continues one of the thirty-nine articles, and yet it 
must not be believed, and yet it must be signed and as- 
sented to with a sincere assent 

In all these marches and counter-marches, the passions 
of too many of the people keep pace with those of the 
high priests; and they are constantly disposed to be slares 
or rebels, firee-willers, or no willers, believers of this, or 
believers of that, just as almighty high-church commands 
them. 

Such men do not pretend to teach their people the 
meekness of Christianity : — no, their zeal is to be anger, 
and their religion cruelty. That fierceness which is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of a Christian, is to be the certain 
criterion of one whom they call a true churchman; and 
that mercy, which is inseparable from the gospel, is inoon-> 
sistent with the temper of high-church. Their votaries are 
not taught to be Christians, which would spoil the project, 
but high-churchmen; and instead of an army of martyrs, 
they are to be an array of martyr-makers. Nor is any 
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portion of knowledge fit for them; for that might endanger 
the loss of their vassalage; and the teaching them to know 
for themselves^ might extinguish their zeal^ and entirely 
change their belief and behaviour. The poor people are> 
in shorty by such guides taught to be ignorant^ and to let 
others know for them: they must give up common sense 
to learn their duty; and abandon Christianity^ without 
which they cannot have the grace of God, to embrace ri- 
gid conformity, which is neither a sign, nor a cause of that 
grace, but often a bar and a contradiction to it. This is 
so true, that whoever can reconcile human authority to 
Christian charity, may reconcile water and fire, or do any 
other impossibility. 

Tenderness and moderation to those who devoutly differ 
from us, though they are evident principles and duties of 
Christianity, and even the result of reason, justice, and 
humanity, yet are never mentioned by the mouth of ortho- 
doxy, but as terms of contempt or reproach. Insomuch, 
that a pious indulgence to men of a different communion, 
the most honest, virtuous, inoffensive men; and an indul- 
gence for the invincible, and perhaps rational persuasions 
of the mind, is the common topic of satire, and either ridi- 
culed' or reviled; whilst men of the same side may go 
what lengths they will in violence and villany, without 
anger or rebuke: and while one man shall have his house 
burned, his brains beat out, and his family ruined, for 
having a scrupulous conscience, which is much more 
offensive than none at all; another man shall break all the 
ten commandments with reputation. 

Hatred and bitterness of spirit are the first lessons 
which the unhappy people are taught by such men; and 
the gospel must be laid aside, and good nature be extin- 
guished, before modern orthodoxy can be swallowed, or 
modem zeal infused. Some of them may probably have 
learned to repeat the catechism by rote^ and even to have 
practised profound respect and submission to their spiri- 
tual superiors; but for the great and indispensable duties 
of religion, how can it be expected that they should mind 
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them, while they daily see their teachers express a mueb 
more warm concern for their own dignities and reyenues, 
than for the honour and interest of pure unmixed religion^ 
which was ever highest when ecclesiastical power and ec- 
clesiastical excise were lowest. 

When a congregation sees the Doctor much wanner 
against Dissenters, than against sin^ and not half so zeal- 
ous for the absolute necessity of a virtuous and sober life, 
as for the absolute necessity of a rigid conformity; what 
can they conclude, but either that he derides them, or that 
a stupid compliance with him, and a raging resentment 
against non- conformists, are the great duties of church* 
men? Add to this, that if his life be vicious, such a con- 
clusion is still the more natural to vulgar understandings. 
When they see church power so violently contended for, 
and gospel- holiness so little Regarded, or so easily dispen- 
sed with; what can their stupid understandings infer, but 
that a blind submission to the ecclesiastics, is beyond all 
evangelical grace, and every moral virtue? They find by 
daily experience, that they may commit drunkenness or 
whoredom, with impunity, or at small expense; but if 
they do not give the Doctor what he calls his due, even to 
the last sheaf of com, or the last pound of wool, they are 
exposed in the pulpit, harassed in the bishop's court, and 
probably, at last, surrendered to Satan and damnation. 

Besides, they oftener hear texts quoted in some pulpits, 
to abuse separatists, than to recommend godliness and vir- 
tue; and see the mode of performing a duty more vehe- 
mently urged, than the duty itself: thus kneeling at the 
Lord 8 supper is made by many of equal importance with 
the sacrament itself; and the cross in baptism must no 
more be parted with, than the ordinance of baptism. 

It is therefore no wonder, that the, affections and anti- 
pathies of the common people have neither proper causes 
nor proper objects, and that they neither love the gospel as 
such, no* hate sin as such; but form their faith and devo- 
tion upon the word and behaviour of their priests, who 
have the keeping of their religion, their zeal, and theis 
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passions; and what hopeful use they make of this terrible 
dominion, we all know: for indeed the Christian religion 
is not so much as known to the high-church vulgar, nor 
suffered to be known: and as little do they feel, or are suf- 
fered to feel, the tender impulses of good-nature and hu- 
manity; but possess an implacableness of spirit, as opposite 
to the spirit of Christ, as was the spirit of Mahomet to 
that of Moses. G. 



No. XXVI.— OF REASON. 

Reason is the only guide giyen to men in the state of 
nature, to find out the will of God, and the means of self- 
preservation. The senses are its subordinate instruments 
and spies: they bring it intelligence: and it forms a judg- 
ment, and takes measures, according to the discoveries 
which they make. It compares things one with another* 
and chooses them, if they are goofd; or neglects them, if 
they are indifferent ; or shuns them, if they are bad. It 
discovers a First Cause, the maker, contriver, and preserver 
of all things; and therefore it teaches submission to his 
will, admiration of his wisdom and power, and thankfulness 
for his goodness and mercy. It distinguishes subjects from 
slaves ; and shows the loveliness of liberty, and the vile- 
ness of vassalage: It shows that, as to political privileges^ 
all men are born equal; and consequently, that he who is 
no better than others, can have no right to command others, 
who are as good as himself; unless for the ends of their 
own interest and safety, they confer that right upon him, 
during their good pleasure, or his good behaviour. 

Reason has invented all science, pointed out all com • 
merce, and framed all schemes for social happiness. It has 
polished mankind, set the Greeks above the barbarians, and 
the Romans above the Greeks. It has been observed in 
praise of its great excellency, by a celebrated moralist, that 
'' we have not sufficient strength to follow our reason as 
iax as it would carry us." 
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To reason we are beholden for all the comforts and eon- 
reniencies of life> next after the First Anthor of them; and 
for our defence against the assaults of beasts of prej, and 
of one another ; and for our shelter from the inclemencies 
of uncertain weather^ freezing us, or scorching us, accord- 
ing to the different seasons of the year. The earth, with 
all its abundance, affords but rude and unpleasing enter- 
tainment, without the dexterity and refinements of reason. 
Thus, even the gifts of nature, before they arrive at us, and 
are made fit for our use^ become also the gifts of reason. 
Without reason, we had lived like the brute creation^ upon 
raw fruit, tasteless herbs, and the cold spring; or exposed to 
the merciless jaws of famine^ when a severe winter had 
frozen up the stores of the earth, and locked the waters 
under ice. 

Reason checks tumultuous passion, the greatest enemy 
to the peace of the mind, and to the peace of society. 
Hence it has been observed, by the same moralist, that all 
our rational pursuits are temperate pursuits; and that what 
we pursue with reason, we never pursue with violence. 
Reason subdues anger, and prevents cruelty; it makes a 
man less fierce than a lion, and less ravenous than a bear. 
It is not human shape, but human reason, that places a 
man above the beasts of the field, and lifts him into a re- 
semblance with God himself. Hence it is justly styled 
Divince particula Aura; a ray, or impulse of the Divinity. 
And, in what sense can a man be said to be made after the 
image of God, unless by his possessing that reason, which 
is a Divine particle of the Godhead? We resemble not 
our Maker in person or complexion; and therefore can only 
resemble him in reason, and in mercy^ which is the child 
of this Divine reason. 

Were we not rational creatures, we could not be religious 
creatures, but upon a level with brutes, to whom God has 
made no revelation of himself, because they want reason to 
discern it, and to thank him for it. Revelation therefore 
presupposes reason, and addresses itself to reason; and God 
himself^ by persuading us, as he does in his word, by the 
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voice of reason, appeals to our reason. We cannot glorify 
God but with our nnderstandings ; and we are convinced 
of Ida goodness before we adore it To praise him, without 
reason, is a contradiction, and an impossibilitj. The de> 
TOtion which he requires, must be free, rational, and will- 
ing; and where it is not so, it is follj or hypocrisy. 

Nor is there any opposition between reason and grace, 
whatever some may weakly or dishonestly maintain. In 
truth, grace is never given, but where reason was already 
given; and the former cannot subsist, where the latter does 
not We may have worldly wisdom without piety; but 
cannot possess piety without understanding; nor does 
grace, though given in the greatest abundance, at all supply 
the ordinary offices of reason. We do not find that St 
Luke was a better physician, for having written a gospel; 
or St Paul a better tent-maker^ for being an apostle. But 
neither could St Luke have been an evangelist, nor St 
Fbul an apostle, unless Qod had given them reason as well 
as grace. Indeed they are both the gifts of God, only the 
one is ordinary, and the other is extraordinary. 

Reason, even without the light of revelation, teaches us 
to investigate nature, and praise God for the wonderfiilness 
of his works. It must judge of revelation itself, what is so, 
and what not ; and of the words and language in which 
the holy oracles were at first conveyed, and of the words 
and language into which they were afterwards translated. 
Now words, many of them being obscure or equivocal, and 
signifying difierent things to different men, it is left to our 
reason to determine, in what sense these words are to be 
understood. The Spirit of God has invented for us no new 
ones, or such as carry in their sound certain and determi- 
ate ideas, which cannot be mistaken, but must infallibly be 
the same to every man. 

By the light of reason, we see about us. It warns us 
against craft, and arms us against force; and the same rea- 
son, which commands us to believe in God implicitly, and 
obey him passively, does also command us to trust to no 
man without inquiiy, and to submit to no man without 
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cause. Thus^ what is our duty in relation to God, would 
be madness in relation to one another: the good God cannot 
deceive us; but men have pride, folly, interest, and com- 
plexion, all conspiring to deceive themselves and others. 

Our first attempt to make converts, is an appeal to their 
reason, by which they are to judge for themselves of the rea- 
sonableness of our religion, and of the arguments which we 
bring for the defence and recommendation of our religion : 
which method would be exceedingly absurd and dishonest, 
if we did not suffer them to judge of our religion with the 
same freedom, after they are come into it, as they did be- 
fore they embraced it. This would be trepanning one's 
reason into captivity, with its own assistance ; first to make 
use of it, and then to vote it useless: A strange inconsis- 
tent piece of treacheiy, and a flat contradiction to that 
liberty with which Christ has made us free! As if we 
were to receive any system upon the grounds of our reason, 
without which it never can be sincerely received, and then 
to reject our reason upon the grounds of our system. 

Pray how do we distinguish the beauty and truth of the 
gospel, from the imposture and absurdity of the Alcoran, 
but by our reason? How do we detect the impudent and 
senseless doctrine of transubstantiation, but by our sense 
and reason ? Why did we, or how could we, leave Popery, 
and embrace the^Reformation, but because our own private 
reason told us; and Scripture, of which we made ourselves 
the judges, told us; that we left slavery, falsehood, and 
cruelty, for truth, freedom, and innocence? How did our 
Saviour prove himself the Son of Go4> but by miracles, 
which every eye saw, and every ear heard? He appealed 
to the sense and reason of mankind; and all were con- 
vinced, that would be convinced. How do we know the 
Scripture to be the word of God, but by the deductions and 
information of reason? How can we prove our own 
church, as by law established, to be the purest and best 
constituted church in the world, but by the testimony of 
impartial, disinterested reason? For, it is plain, from the 
great number of gainsayers and Arians, that her genuine 
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Sons have not the miraculouB gift of inspiring, from above, 
all men with their own orthodox sentiments. How can we 
distinguish religion from enthusiasm ; grace from supersti- 
tion; faith from credulity; the love of the church from 
the love of power ; and the authority of God from the im- 
positions of men ; but by reason^ or by the Scripture^ in- 
terpreted by reason? 

In short, all who are friends to truth, are friends to rea- 
son, the discoverer and champion of truth; and none are 
foes to reason, but those who have truth and reason for 
their foes. He who has dark purposes to serve, must use 
dark means; light would discover him, and reason expose 
him: He must endeavour to shut out both; and make 
them look frightful, by giving them ill names; for farther 
than names the vulgar enquire not. 

From this cause, religion and liberty flourish, where rea- 
son and knowledge are encouraged; and wherever the lat- 
ter are stifled, the former cure extinguished. In Turkey, 
printing is forbid, inquiry is dangerous, and free-speaking 
is capital; because they are all inconsistent with the Ma- 
hometanism by law established. Hence it comes to pass, 
that the wretched Turks are all stupidly ignorant, are all 
slaves, all infidels. Nor have the Papists much advantage 
to boast above the Mahometans. Their guides and gover- 
nors lock up from them the Scripture, which is the book of 
knowledge: They teach them that ignorance is the mother 
of devotion: They banish liberty, they brow-beat reason, 
they persecute truth. In consequence of all which, the de- 
luded votaries of the Romish Church are as ignorant as the 
Mahometans, as great slaves, greater idolaters, and greater 
persecutors ; that is, in barbarity they exceed the Turks, 
who in barbarity exceed most others. 

Here, in England, why are we free, why Protestants ; 
but because we are guided by reason, and judge for our- 
selves? And none amongst us complain of the liberty of 
the press, or the growth of free- thinking, but those who 
would found a dominion upon stupidity and persecution. 
Tile and woefril is that cause, which must be supported by 
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Ignorance and misery ! And jet there are those in Oreat 
Britain, who, though they wear a holy and renerable liveiy, 
yet have the boldness and blasphemy to christen that im- 
pious cause, the cause of God and of his church. 

To conclude. Scripture, and reason, without which Scrip- 
ture can have no effect^ are the only tests of every falsehood 
and imposture, and every superstition. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a reverend doctor is touched with an odd zeal for 
bowing to the east; he ought to convince my reason that 
bowing to the east is enjoined in Scripture, before he en- 
joins me to bow also. If he say, that it is enjoined by the 
authority of the church, he then must satisfy my reason, 
that the Scripture teaches the church to teach her members 
to make bows. If he answer, that neither does the Scrip- 
ture teach to bow to the east, but that the church thinks 
bowing decent and edifying; he must then prove, by rational 
evidence, that^what every church thinks decent is a duty. 
If he reply, that this is only true of the one orthodox 
church ; then he must prove that his church is the sole or- 
thodox church, according to the rules of the gospel. And 
if the doctor cannot do this to my satisfaction, then there 
will be an end of his argument for his ecclesiastical bow- 
ings. 

As we must judge from Scripture what is orthodoxy ; so 
we must judge from reason what is Scripture. 

O. 



No. XXVII.— OF THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH. 

It is a shameful insult upon our understandings, that of 
sanctifying the most widced purposes and most cruel ac- 
tions with the most honest and innocent names; and yet 
nothing is more frequently practised. Thus the worthy 
name of ruler shall be prostituted and pronounced aloud, 
to palliate and even to justify the barbarities of a tyrant ; 
and that peaceable word obedience shall be forced to signify 
an unmanly and unnatural patience of servitude. Laws, 
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which were intended to protect and encourage good men, 
and to restrain and punish ill ones, are often perverted into 
deadly instruments in the hands of robbers and usurpers, 
i^ainst the virtuous and the harmless; and the means of 
preservation are turned into engines of destruction. The 
Lord's anointed, a phrase which at first signified only a 
man approved and chosen by God himself to be the ruler 
of his people, has been since wrested to mean an over- 
grown plunderer, who chose himself to be a destroyer of 
God*s people. 

These are some instances of the abuse of words in civil 
life. In religion, the abuse has been, if possible, still 
greater ; of which I have given already many proofs, and 
shall continue to give more in the course of these papers. 
I shall at present confine myself to a phrase, which is in- 
deed a very good one, but which I have never known ap- 
plied to a good purpose in my time, nor at any time before; 
I mean that of the peace of the church. 

By the peace of the church, when it is taken in a ra- 
tional and warrantable sense, I take to be meant no more 
than this, namely, that' any number of people, who have 
agreed among themsdves upon terms of religious commu- 
nion, shall quietly enjoy the sacred privilege of meeting to- 
gether to worship God ; and whoever disturbs them, let 
his title or pretensions be what they will, is a breaker of 
the peace of the church. Or if any other society greater 
than the former, and of longer standing, think fit to be 
provoked at this religious indulgence, and call it a breach 
of the peace of the church, they bring home the charge 
upon themselves, who, by breaking the peace of the church, 
mean only the not submitting to their own proud spirit, 
which finds peace only^in the exercise of successful tyranny. 
Or if the smaller society should usurp dominion over the 
thoughts of its own members, and demand of them a belief 
contrary to the light of their minds, or a behaviour con- 
trary to the dictates and convictions of their consciences; 
they justify the claims of the greater society over themselves, 
and leave themselves without excuse for having left it. 
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A man, who leaves the communion of any particular 
church, does no more hreak the peace of that church, than 
a man who leaves the realm, breaks the peace of the 
realm, or than the man breaks the peace of a family, who, 
whilst the rest dine upon flesh, does himself dine separately 
upon fish. But he does evidently break the peace of the 
church, who would by violence keep any one in that 
church ; forasmuch as, by so doing, he violates conscience, 
which isthe seat and centre of religion, there being no re- 
ligion where there is no conscience, and consequently no 
real church. He who prays without book, does not break 
the peace of the church, provided he forces nobody to pray 
as he prays: But he who would compel others to pray by 
his pattern, against their own liking, does not only break 
the peace of the church, but destroys, as far as he can^ its 
very essence; because a church is constituted by the volun- 
tary devotion performed by two or three met together in 
Christ's name. If it be not voluntary, it is no devotion ; 
God wUl be worshipped in spirit and in truth : And if it 
be voluntary, no man can control it. 

Hitherto, for the most part, the peace of the church has 
been unnaturally made to signify a blind submission to the 
dictates of priests in matters of devotion; and a blind accep- 
tance of all their schemes, dreams, and forgeries in matters 
of faith. Now here is no church at all ; but on one hand, 
the invention and imposition of deceitful and tyrannical 
men, defacing and misrepresenting religion, and wresting 
it to serve their own wicked purposes ; and, on the other 
hand, a tribe of fools and slaves, sacrificing their senses, 
their freedom, and their consciences to Antichrist, and wor- 
shipping him, and not God. If one of these grovelling 
bigots resume his eyes, and break his fetters, he forsooth 
is a schismatic, he breaks the peace of the church. 

Why will these men, so famed for being close and crafty, 
be so plainly showing us, that by the church they mean 
only themselves ; and by the worship of God, they mean 
only the worship of their own persons and authority? But 
they make this manifest, as by a thousand instances^ so 
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particularly hy this: namely, that the greatest rebel to God 
shall find good quarter, provided he be but a good subject 
to them ; and the most conscientious servant of the living 
God shall find no mercy, if he dispute to bend to their 
usurpations, and to swallow their inventions for Divine 
oracles. It is no matter whether you live like a Christian 
or no, provided you do not break the peace of the church ; 
but if you do, your being a saint will not atone for it, nor 
stand you in the least stead. 

If I do all I can to please God, I shall certainly please 
him. Now if the clergy had the same view and design, 
my pleasing God would ako please them. In consequence 
of this, if I thought my abode and communion with them a 
sin, it is their duty to encourage and exhort me to leave 
them, and to obey God rather than men. But far firom 
this, the plea of pleasing God is often no way of pleasing 
them ; and they seldom fiiil to damn a man for those very 
actions, by which, through Christy he shall be sayed; 
namely, deserting authority for conscience, and finding out 
the truth for himself. 

A stupid servitude to unbounded dominion, supports the 
peace of the church in some countries, just as ignorance, 
poverty, and many dragoons do the peace of the state in 
others. 

The breaking of the peace of the church, as the same is 
generally understood by the ignorant people, and always 
by the ambitious clergy, is both a rational and a religious 
duty, and the best action which a man can perform. That 
man must be as void of reason as of religion, who quarrels 
wijth me for having different faculties from him, and a dif- 
ferent way of conceiving things. He might with as much 
propriety quarrel with me for having a different com- 
plexion, and a different palate, neither of which is in my 
own power. 

If I christen my child without the sign of the cross, or a 
human form of words ; how do I, by this, break the peace 
of the church, or of good neighbourhood? But he, who op- 
presses or calumniates me for thus doing my duty; by dis- 
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charging my conscience, commits an outrage both on hu- 
manitj and conscience; and not only breaks the peace of 
the church and of sof^iety^ but by his want of charity de- 
clares his want of Christianity. 

If I follow the best light which I can get, I do my duty; 
and if I do my duty> I please God. And who shall dare 
*to tell me^ that though I [dease God^ I break the peace of 
the church ? Would not this be to own^ that the will of 
God and the will of the church are opposite things ? 

I do not believe that there are upon earth two men who 
think exactly alike upon every subject; and yet our diffe- 
rent tastes in meat, drink, building, and dress, make not 
the least differemse in human society; nor is it likely that 
they ever will^ unless we establidi by law; and tack prefer- 
ments to one particular mode of eatings drinking, building, 
and dressing ; then indeed we may soon expect to see the 
established and orthodox mason, cook, and tailor, very zea- 
lous and loud for conformity and penalties. But at present, 
ten men in ten different suits can dine together upon ten dif- 
ferent dishes, and give ten different opinions upon one piece 
of painting or architecture, without breaking friendship or 
good humour. If indeed they be drunk eidier with wine 
or zeal, they will be apt to fight about the church or some* 
thing else: But why men in their senses should clamour 
and quarrel at their neighbour's particular conscience, any 
more than at his particular palate, no reason can be as- 
signed, but the delusions of priestcraft operating upon its 
genuine issue, bigotry. Is not conscience dearer to a man 
than his palate or his iancy in clothes ? God can receive 
no worship that comes not from the conscience ; and he 
who commands you to follow him against your conscience, 
commands you in effect to provoke God out of complais- 
ance to man? and rather than do this, I hope it is lawful 
to break the peace of the church. Where the church 
quadrates with a man's conscience, he will of course comply 
with the church ; but where it does not, he is in conscience 
bound to desert it; otherwise to be a conformist, he must 
be a hypocrite. 
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Can these men be Christians, who demand submission 
to their dictates, in opposition to the dictates of conscience, 
and at the peril of salration; and who, prorided you obey 
them, care not though you mock God? But if they will 
allow every man to be fully persuaded in his]] own mind, 
which is the apostle's rule and precept, then the cry of 
breaking the peace of the church, is an empty knavish cry. 

Indifferent things in religion there are none ; and there- 
fore the pretended power of the ecclesiastics to impose 
them, is wicked and ridiculous. If they be indifferent in 
their own eyes, why are they imposed? And if they were 
indifferent in the eyes of others, nobody would refuse them. 
But if I dislike them, they are no longer indifferent to me; 
and if you lay any stress upon them, tiiey are no longer in- 
different to you. But to oppress, imprison, and ruin people 
for things allowed to be indifferent, is such a piece of im- 
pudence, and wanton cruelty, as cannot be described. 

To call anything indifferent in religion, is to own that it 
has nothing to do with religion. Now, can any reason be 
given why religion should be interested in that, in which 
religion has no interest. Sure these men mock us, and 
would seem to be in jest, did not their proceedings, when 
they have power, show them to be terribly in earnest. 

If I neglect a ceremony or a cringe, which I think a re- 
proach to religion and reason ; do I break the peace of the 
church, for thus doing honour to religion and reason? Or 
is it not rather an insult upon both, and a manifest breach 
of charity, to use me ill for acting upon such righteous and 
laudable motives? Do I break the peace of the church, in 
worshipping God after a manner that I am verily persuaded 
he will accept ? Or do I not rather dishonour him, in 
using that as worship which my mind tells me is no wor- 
ship, though it should be established by law ? 

In Popish and Mahometan countries, you see neither 
true religion, nor the practice of it; and yet the peace of 
the church there is wonderfully well secured by great ar- 
mies and capital penalties. Eire and sword, halters and 
dungeons, are all employed to protect the peace of the 
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church. And in every nation under the sun^ where the 
church enjoys the most profound peace, the people enjoy 
the most profound misery, ignorance, and slavery. Civil 
and religious liherty are certain signs of each other, said live 
and die together ; ' hut^ I believe I may lay it down for a 
maxim, that in any country where there is ne er a separa- 
tist from the church, there is ne*er a freeman in the state. 
To which maxim I may venture to add another, namely, 
that in the ecclesiastical style, the peace of the church is 
but another phrase for the power of the priests* 

G. 



No. XXVIII.— THE ENMITY OF THE HIGH CLERGY TO 

THE BIBLE. 

We can nerer sufficiently admire and adore the infinite 
goodness of God to mankind, in giving him a perfect rule 
or law for his direction and conduct; and delivering it in 
books and scriptures, which are plain and easy in all things, 
necessary to be known to every one, who shall make a 
proper use of his natural faculties, and not weakly trust a 
pope, or somebody like a pope, for their interpretation, who 
will ever have ambitious or other worldly purposes to serve, 
by imposing false and wicked meanings on those sacred 
writings. 

How ought we then to value our Bibles, daily to read 
them, and search ourselves for those treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge ; and how jealous should we be of trusting 
our temporal and eternal happiness to the judgment and 
conduct of others, who, for the most part, from imbibed 
prejudices, or worse designs, represent the most ridiculous, 
chimerical, absurd, contradictory, and immoral opinions, to 
be fundamental articles of Christianity ! 

Notwithstanding, such is the power and crafty malice of 
the popish and popishly-affected clergy, that in some 
countries they have either taken the Bible (even on the 
pretence of religion itself) out of the people's hands, or 
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have made it useless there ; and such is the senseless stu- 
pidity of the gaping herd, that they ohserye not the injury 
done them, and not only suffer this worst sort of rohbery, 
violence^ and injustice, but kiss the rod, and esteem them- 
selves to be kindly and religiously dealt with. 

In all Popishf countries, before the Reformation, the Bible 
was locked up in the learned languages ; which effectually 
hindered the people from being acquainted with that holy 
book; the priest saying, and the poor ignorant laity believ- 
ing, '* That it was heretical, and the very foundation of all 
heresy and schism, for the people to read the Bible." In- 
deed^ after the Reformation, some translations were made 
of it into the vulgar language of particular Popish countries; 
but were the people ever the better for it? No such mat- 
ter, I can assure you ; for no one was suffered to read those 
translations without a special licence, which was dangerous 
to ask for» and rendered a man suspected of heretical pra- 
vity; and the priest never granted it but to those, who 
either would not or could not make any use of it; that is, 
to such as he well knew were pre-engaged by strong preju- 
dices, or stronger interests, to favour the sacerdotal power, 
and who durst not understand the word of God differently 
from the clergy, who called themselves the church. 

But in other Popish countries, and especially in Spain, 
the Bible is not extant in the vulgar tongue, and conse- 
quently, must be unknown altogether to the people, who 
are incapable of reading it even by licence ; which can 
scarcely be called a privilege lost, considering how few 
durst ask, or can get licences, who they are that can obtain 
them, and what danger they would incur in making a right 
use of them.* 

• Borrow, in his History of the Bible in Spain, proves matters are 
not mended there yet. Within these few years he endured impri- 
sonment and persecution when endeayouring to circulate the Bible 
in the Spanish tongue. He reckons only about five per cent, of the 
population knew of its existence, and those who ventured to make 
inquiries about it, asked for ** Dr Martin's book," evidently because 
they knew it only as denoimced by their vile priests as Martin 
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Especial care is taken to preyent the importation of any 
translation of the Bible in these countries ; and no sooner 
does any ship of a protestant nation come to anchor in any 
popish port, where the inquiration prevails, bnt she is 
visited and searched narrowly for heretical books, and par* 
ticolarly for Bibles, by the officers of that court, which are 
immediately carried to the inquisition, and there burned. 

The brave old Marshal Schomberg, when he was last at 
Lisbon^ told a friend of mine, with tears in his eyes, that 
having, when he came ashore there, left a Dutdi Bible 
(which had been his grandfather's) upon the table of his 
cabin, it had been carried firom the custom-house to the 
inquisition; and that though he had sent to the chief in- 
quisitor, and had spoke to him himself for it, he had not 
been able to recover it 

Let us now approach nearer home, and see how Protes- 
tants are used in respect to reading the Bible. And in 
order to consider this matter, I shall premise two things. 
First, That the end and design of reading the-Bible, is to 
find out the will of God, or the meaning which God holds 
forth to us therein, that we may regulate our belief, and 
form our practice thereby. And, Secondly, I premise, 
That to such reading the Bible, it is requisite that we 
should not be prejudiced by education, in behalf of any 
&ncies; that we should pay no regard to the authority of 
weak and &llible men; that no opinions should be im- 
posed on us as Christian opinions; as for example^ consub- 
stantiadon, predestination, the peculiar opinions of Arius 
or Socinus, and other doctrines pretended to be d^ved 
from the word of God; and that no man should be hurt in 
his body, name, or goods, for understanding the Bible in 
that sense which he thinks to have been intended by God, 
but that we should act, and be "permitted to act, in this 

Luther's heresy. No marvel that the country should be a prey to 
bloody revolutions and tyranny, when its reason and confidence 
are perverted by prieetcraft. " Be wise now, therefore, O ye 
kings: be instructed, ye judges of the earth!" — Editor. 
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matter, as we do in understanding any other book: for if 
such arts^ and crafts, and force are used, to make men un- 
derstand the Bible in a Lutheran, Presbyterian, or Soci- 
nian sense, as form men's minds so strongly to those senses, 
that not a man in the countries, where any of those opi- 
nions prevail, does, or dares differ from the sentiments of 
the public, or hurts himself any way by so doing; that 
man is not properly allowed to read the Bible, or to take 
his religion from thence, but receives his religion from his 
Lutheran, or Presbyterian, or Socinian priest, and might 
as well take his religion from a Popish priest, without using 
any Bible at all. For what is the difference between tak- 
ing a Popish priest's word for the sense of the Bible, about 
the infallibility and authority of the pope and the church, 
or the doctrine of transubstantiation, (which Bible the 
priest keeps solely in his own hands) and taking a presby- 
ter's word, or being influenced by him, as to the sense of 
the Bible, in respect to the doctrines of the dirine right of 
presbyters and predestination? (which Bible he does, for 
form's sake, put into the layman's hand, but keeps the 
sense in his own.) If there be any material difference, it 
is in this, that the popish priest acts a fstir, open, and con- 
sistent part, in denjdng the use of the Bible; and that the 
presbyter does the same thing hypocritically; and that the 
Presbyterian layman makes a more shameful and contra- 
dictory submission to his presbyter, than a popish layman 
does to his prieiit. 

When the minds of the youth, and their passions, are 
thus engaged in behalf of certain human compositions; 
when they are taught to reverence men, who are hired and 
paid to maintain those compositions ; when they are bred 
up to hate the persons of men of other persuasions, to ab- 
hor their doctrines, and think it matter of just disgrace to 
change the principles of their education: and when all this 
is taught as the dictates of the holy Scriptures; must they 
not, under these prejudices, read the Scriptures, without 
understanding them? Is not that impartiality, which is 
necessary towards finding out the true sense of a book, en- 
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tirely taken away? And is not a partiality, which must 
lead men to mistake the sense of a hook, introduced? 

But even this is nothing to what those must go through, 
if they dare to understand the Bihle differently from what 
is vulgarly understood in the country where they live; 
they will he deemed heretics ; which is '* supposed to in- 
clude everything that is had in it: it makes everything ap- 
pear odious and deformed; dissolves all friendships, and 
extinguishes all former kind sentiments, however just and 
well deserved. And from the time that a man is deemed 
an heretic, it is charity to act against all rules of charity. 
And the more men violate the laws of God in dealing 
with him^ it is in their opinion^ doing God greater ser- 
vice."* And besides being thus put into a bear skin, and 
made a scare-crow; what is called heresy, undoes men in 
their trades and callings, subjects them to ecclesiastical 
and civil prosecutions^ and deprives them of all prefer- 
ments in the church or state. Whereas a person who un- 
derstands the Bible, as he is led by the nose to understand 
it, which is for the most part falsely, has not only fair quar- 
ter and reputation, and all manner of preferments in 
church and state attending him ; but may be as lewd as he 
pleases, provided he have a sufficient portion of zeal for 
his orthodoxy, or rather for the orthodox priest. 

Is it not therefore a mere mock- show, to recommend to 
men the reading of the Scriptures; if, when they read 
them, they must understand them just as their master, the 
priest, tells them under the penalties of all the foregoing 
inconveniences, and the foregoing rewards^ which the 
priest, by his power and influence, bestows? Bishop 
Bramball tells us plainly, (and too many of our modem 
divines agree with him) that "the promiscuous licence 

* See a pamphlet entitled, ** The difficulties and discouragements 
which attend the study of the Scriptures, in the way of private 
judgment." A pamphlet generally ascribed to Dr Francis Hare, 
formerly dean of Worcester^ and now bishop of Chichester, and 
dean of St Paul's. 
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which Protestants give to all sorts to read and interpret 
the Scripture, is more prejudicial, nay, pernicious, than 
the over-rigorous restraint of the Romanists." This is 
Protestant priestcraft with a witness! For, as Mr Chil- 
iing worth most judiciously observes, *' He that would 
usurp an absolute lordship and tyranny over any people, 
need not put himself to the trouble and difficulty of abro- 
gating and disannulling the laws made to maintain the 
common liberty, or of locking them up in an unknown 
tongue from the people; for he may compass his own de- 
sign as well, if he can get the power and authority to in- 
terpret them as he pleases; if he can rule his people by his 
laws^ and his laws by his lawyers. Nay, the more expe- 
dite, and therefore the more likely way to be successful, is 
to gain the opinion and esteem of the public and authoriz- 
ed interpreter of them." For by this means he presses the 
laws into his service, to advance his designs; and can, in 
accommodation to the opinion which men have of the ex- 
cellency of the laws contained in the Scriptures, with a 
sort of grace, put a crown on their head, and a reed in 
their hands, and bow before them, and cry, Hail^ king of 
the Jews I and pretend a great deal of esteem, respect, and 
reverence to them, uhile he is in a more effectual manner 
misleading the people about their meaning, than if he de- 
stroyed the Scriptures themselves, or locked them up in an 
unknown tongue ftom the people. C. 



No. XXIX.— OF THE CHARACTER AND CAPACITY OF 
THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 

The reading of the fathers, and an acquaintance with 
the fathers, has made a great noise in the world, as a mo- 
mentous study, entitling the proficients in it to a high cha- 
racter, and the reputation of learning. Few people had 
leisure to read them, and fewer would take the pains; and 
now I think most men agree, that the pains are not worth 
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taking; and he who employs his time that way, whatever 
industry he may have, is neither envied for his taste, nor 
admired for his acquirements, unless hy those whose ap- 
plause men of genius are not fond of. There is not much 
glory to he got in an employment, where, to excel in it, 
nothing is required hut great drudgery, eminent patience, 
and no taste, or a wrong one. A clown may exult and 
swagger^ because he is an accomplished ploughman; but I 
would rather he should have the renown than I; though a 
good ploughman is a good character in a country, and, in 
some instances, a drudging pedant, who is the ploughman 
in the learned world, is likewise an useful character. It 
might be, however, wished, that they would preserve the 
distance and humility of ploughmen, and not value them- 
selves so much upon mere sweat and digging. 

As to the fathers, there is so little to be learned from 
them, that they who know much of them, are only es- 
teemed by such as know little of anything. Nor was 
there ever anything more insolent and dishonest, than to 
refer us, for the knowledge of the Scriptures, to the &- 
thers, who were very ignorant of them, that they almost 
constantly understood them in every sense but the true 
sense. They have such an appetite for vision, mystery, 
and obscurity, that in the plainest texts they find difficulty, 
darkness, allusion, and enigmas; and explain obvious pas- 
sages, just as they do doubtful ones, by far-fetched and 
mysterious guesses and meanings, which contradict com- 
mon sense, and which none that had it would have 
thought of. A plain and natural meaning which every- 
body could see, would not serve their turn; but they must 
extort a meaning, and so have the glory of the discovery; 
and their thoughts, like their language^ were forced and 
bombast. And to these men, who made the wo):d of God 
of none effect, by darkening his plainest precepts, with 
false glosses and figures, we are sent for instruction in that 
word. 

Whoever has seen Solomon's temple allegorized by 
John Bunyan, may find there a specimen of the sagacity 
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and abilities of the fathers in explaining of Scripture* 
According to John, there was not a nail in that temple but 
had its typical purpose; and eveiy bason and pair of tongs 
prefigured sorge great mystery to come; and, in short, 
every stone and CY^eiy tool in the temple prophesied. 
And in all this the poor pious tinker did but tread in the 
steps of the fathers, without knowing it. As he had much 
more honesty, and a more quiet and beneficent spirit, than 
any of them; so he had as much inyention^ and was full as 
equal to the business of allegory, as the best of them, and 
his fancy was not more heated than theirs; and whoeyer 
reads his Pilgrim's Progress, need only suppose himself 
reading one of the brightest fathers in English; and he 
will make them no ill compliment; for his imagination, 
which was a very good one, was really more regular and 
correct than theirs. I have often thought the Bosicruci- 
ans a sort of modem fathers; only they are more sublime 
in their reveries: they deal alike in the same puffiry, false 
rhetoric, and their imaginations are alike inflamed and ex- 
travagant. 

It is irrational and impious to suppose that Almighty 
God, the good, the merciful God, would give to his crea- 
tures instructions, commands, and advices, which were 
puzzling, obscure, or uncertain, when their eternal salva- 
tion was depending upon their conceiving and applying 
them aright. And yet these fathers suppose aU this, in 
fetching from his word inferences and meanings, which, 
upon reading it, seem as different from it as any one lan- 
guage id from another. It. is but justice to the Omnipo- 
tent Being, to believe that he speaks candidly and intelli- 
gibly to his creatures, and to all his creatures, whenever 
he speaks to them at all: but this justice the fathers deny 
him, when they make him thus say one thing, and mean 
another. 

And no more is it to be supposed, that the fi^ther of 
mercies would cruelly impose upon us an impossible thing 
tor a duty; I mean that of agreeing with the fathers, who 
never agreed with one another, nor indeed with them- 
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selves. No people upon the earth ever differed more (no^ 
not their successors) nor proceeded to greater fury and hit 
terness in their differences. Thej were constantly quarrel- 
ling ahout the smallest, as well as the greatest points; and 
for the smallest, as well as for the greatest^ they damned 
one another. It is to he hoped, that we are not to learn 
our religion from those who wanted charity; nor our cha- 
rity and meekness from men that were perpetually quarrel- 
ling, and cursing each other. 

They indeed contradicted the first principlea of the gos- 
pel, hy turning meekness^ humility^ and self-denial, into 
pride, riches^ and domination; and claimed all things, hy 
virtue of a gospel that gave them nothing. Are these pat- 
terns for such as would *' renounce the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; and live soher, righteous, and godly in the 
world?" Does their sainting of villains and assassins, as 
sometimes they did, entitle them to the character and re- 
verence of saints? Does their eternal contention and con- 
tradiction qualify them for the centre of unity? Is their 
turbulent spirit, and their wild want of common sense» 
their ravenous avarice, and flaming ambition, their fury 
and fighting, their frequent change of opinion, their apos- 
tacy and murders; I say, are all these, or any of them, 
proper marks of the guides of God's people? And that 
these marks belong to many of the fathers, and all of them 
to some, is too manifest: indeed, their own writings^ and 
all ecclesiastical history, do little else but prove it. 

We have often heard the Dissenters charged with fana- 
ticism, and their best writers have been called fanatics by 
men who reverenced much greater fanatics, whilst they re- 
verenced the fathers, who far out -went in fanaticism even 
the wildest sectaries, that appeared in England during the 
late long civil war; nor were the ranters, sweet-singers, 
itiuggletonians, fifth monarchy men, or any of them all, 
more stark mad with enthusiasm than the fathers were; 
who, besides the turbulency of their behaviour, by which 
they brought many and heavy evils and persecutions upon 
the primitive Christians^ asserted principles utterly irre- 
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concileable to human society, as i^ell as to religion and 
reason. Jacob Behmen was not a greater yisionary, nor 
Tended more devout dreams. 

I thank God, we can understand the Scriptures without 
the Yoluminous and contradictorj rayings and declama- 
tions of the fethers, who have equally perverted the religi- 
on of Jesus> and the religion of nature; both which are 
clear enough to those that will see them, and do mutually 
confirm each other. There is as much difference, and in- 
deed opposition, between the New Testament and the 
writings of the &thers, as there is betwixt the Pentateuch 
and the Talmud, which, by its fables, forgeries, and wild 
inventions, has mangled, darkened, and perverted the 
short and plain history of Moses; nor are the dreams, 
fables, and absurdities of the Withers more sacred, or less 
glaring and extravagant, than those of the rabbies. Never 
were such ridiculous commentators upon texts; and where 
a child that could but read would not have missed their 
meaning, the fathers have missed it. They were so far 
from understanding, applying, explaining, or improving 
the amiable and evident moral of the gospel, that whoever 
would look for it in a place where he is sure not to find it, 
need only read the £stthers; and I should think very mean- 
ly of our country curates, if most of them could not com- 
pose systems of divinity more rational and scriptural than 
any of the &thers ever composed. 

Thus much I thought proper to say here concerning 
the fathers. Whoever would see more elsewhere, may 
read the learned Dr Whitby's late Latin treatise, entitled, 
Disquisitiones modestce^ and Mr MarveFs short History of 
Councils, and DaiUe of the Use of the Fathers. 



THE SAME CONTINUED.— Bt thb Editoe. 

The Rev. Sir Henry Moncreiff Well wood, Bart., in the 
second volume of his Sermons, p. 346, refers to St Ignatius 
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as an authority in these words: — " We find the same opi- 
nion given in an epistle to Ignatius, who was the immediate 
disciple and companion of the apostles, and whom tradition 
has represented as the child whom our Lord set in the 
midst of his disciples, and took in his arms and hlessed, 
sajing, among other things^ * Whosoever shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.' " 

The tradition may reasonably be doubted of Ignatius 
having been the favoured child taken to illustrate the strik- 
ing lesson of our Lord, but if he was, then he affords a la- 
mentable instance of a modest child turning out an arrogant 
and foolish man, as is proved by the following extracts 
from his epistles. But before inserting these, let us pause 
and admire the happy mode in which " the Apostle and 
High-Priest of our profession" taught. He had not re- 
course to subtle distinctions and logomachies like exegetic 
professors of divinity, or like assemblies who make confes- 
sions of feith which neither themselves nor others can un- 
derstand, — ^first making them to interpret what is plainer 
than anything they can construct, and then, by endless dis- 
cussion and expositions, involving their own interpretation 
^' in endless mazes." No I He took a natural ima^e of what 
he meant to convey, teaching what his disciples needed to 
learn by what they did see. 

" He hits each truth by native force of mind. 
While puzzled learning blunders far behind." 

But to those wrangling disputatious doctors, the lines of 
Dr Young are applicable:— 

" How tortured texts to speak their sense are made, 
And every vice is to the Scripture laid! 
How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun I" 

The contrast between what our Lord taught and his 
apostles exemplified, and what their pretended successors 
practise and enjoin, is exceedingly great. The former thus 
spoke to the multitudes, and to his disciples, " Be not ye 
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called Rabbi; for one is jour teacher. And call no man 
upon earth your father, for one is your Father in heaven; 
and all ye are brethren. Nor be ye called leaders; for one 
is your Leader, even the Christ But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be humbled; and whosoever shall 
humble himself shall be exalted.'* (Matt xxiii. 9-12.) 
Agreeably to that, we read, 2 Cor. x. 1, " Now I Paul my- 
self beseech you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
who in outward appearance am humble among you: . . for 
the weapons of our warfare are not fleshly, but mighty 
through God to the overthrow of strongholds; casting down 
reasonings, and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of Ood, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ" And i. 24, '^ Not 
that we have dominion over your faith, but are fellow-help- 
ers of your joy; for by faith ye stand." Now what said 
Ignatius in his epistle to Smyrna: — ''All of you fol- 
low after the bishop, as Jesus Christ follows the Father. 
— ^Let no man without the bishop do any of those 
things that ought to be done in the church. Let that 
worship be accounted lawful, which is either performed 
by the bishop himself, or permitted by him. — Whatso- 
ever he approves is acceptable unto Ood." Passing over 
what he says in his epistle to Polycarp, who had been 
the disciple of the apostle John, and in that to the Ephe- 
sians and to the Magnesians, and Philadelphians, that we 
may not tire our readers with what has wearied ourselves, 
let us hear him once more, in his epistle to the Trallisians: 
— " Let all reverence the deacons as the command of 
Christ Jesus, and the presbytery as the council of God and 
the senate of the apostles, without which there is no 
church. — I am not bound in any respect, but can be able 
to know things heavenly, the orders of angels, their insti- 
tutions, principalities, things visible and invisible." " Was 
ever such wild raving heard from a man in his sober sen- 
ses?" asks the Eev. Thomas Gt)rdon, from whom we 
quote. (Inquiry, page 47.) Common sense echoes, no surely. 
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And whaif; an herculean task does the anglo-catholic 
rule of faith require for its application! ''Before an 
individual can satisfy himself on this head, what must he 
do? First he must make himself master of the Greek and 
Latin languages; for very few, comparatively, of the re- 
mains of antiquity have been accurately translated into our 
vernacular tongue. Then he must procure a complete set 
of the works of the fathers; and as it is desirable that these 
shall be in the best editions, this will require the outlay of 
a very large sum of money. (On a very moderate estimate 
from L.150 to L.200.) The next step is to make himself 
master of all the difficult questions, critical, historical, and 
personal, connected with these works and their authors. 
He must then set himself to the careful perusal of their 
contents, contending as he best may with their manifold 
obscurities, accurately discriminating those points on which 
the various writers agree from those on which they differ^ 
anxiously separating the dogmas of the heretical from those 
of the orthodox fathers, solicitously discerning what any 
who may have lapsed from the catholic faith taught before 
from what they taught after their change, and then cau- 
tiously, patiently, and judiciously weighing the grand result 
of the whole. For such a work, we must, on the most 
moderate computation, allow an average of twenty years 
assiduous toil; after which the patient student, having 
doubtless succeeded in gathering those ^ pi^ecious fragments' 
of which Mr Keble speaks, may indulge the hope of being 
permitted to open and attempt to understand the state- 
ments of that Book, which alone reveals to him how he is 
to be saved."* 

* This is a quotation from an excellent and seasonable publication, 
by our townsman, W. L. Alexander, M. A., who is an instance of one 
who has not lost his native good sense and acuteness of mind by 
learning, and which he has successfully used to expose the Oxford 
Puseyite " Tracts for the Times;" it is from page 93 our extract is 
taken. As we need his powerful assistance in our controversy, we 
don't wish to quarrel with him, but we cannot help " hesitating a 
doubt and hinting dislike" of his new and strange doctrine of bap- 
tism, from p. 326-329. 
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What a shame to the clergy to send us, the poor illite- 
rate Tulgar, at this time of day, on such a hopeless course 
of study, when they have heen paid such yast sums of 
money for the very purpose of exempting us from such a 
necessity. Dr Paley says, **• we contend, therefore, that an 
order of clergy is necessaiy to perpetuate the evidences of 
revelation, and to interpret the ohscurity of those ancient 
writings in which the religion is contained." Now, why 
have they not yet given us an improved translation, in- 
stead of scraps of criticism, hy which they have rather 
bewildered than enlightened us in their sermons. Surely 
the successors of King James' bishops might, could, and 
should have improved their translation by this time. If 
they say in reply, it is so excellent, we cannot, then we 
ask of our rulers, why don't you pay them off? Dr Paley 
himself has furnished so excellent a work on '' the Evi- 
dences of Revelation," as to have led that eminent judge 
of such a subject, the late John Foster, to say he was 
willing to abide by it, as quite sufficient, and did not pare 
though nothing more was written on the subject. As to 
the other departments of their duty, we are of opinion 
that the time has arrived to try to realize what was so 
generously anticipated by that excellent patriot, the Rev. 
Christopher Wyvill, expressed in these remarkable words : 
" The time will come, we trust, when, by the universal 
spread of Christiaiiity, and the accompanying increase of 
knowledge, learning, and benevolent zeal, the services of 
an endowed ministry may gradually become less necessary, 
and at last they may be wholly dispensed with, when the 
voluntary zeal of wise and good Christians, accepting no 
legal station or emolument in the Church, may supply 
their office with advantage."* O what a blessed consum- 
mation, most devoutly to be wished for by our gracious 
sovereign, our senators, and our judges, our town-councils, 
and especially by our prime minister, Sir Robert Peel, who 

* Intolerance the Disgrace of Christians, not the Fault of their 
Eeligion, p. 36. 
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must be harassed to death by the conflicting claims d 
Romish priests, episcopal bishops^ and presbjterian cleigj; 
but above all^ how jojous to think of it by us, the poor 
distracted and priest-ridden people ! No language merely hu- 
man^can adequately express our idea of it; let us, therefore, 
borrow the strains of the " heavenly host/' for assuredly it 
would be another advent to be celebrated: — " Glory be to 
God in the highest heaveni; and on earth peace, good- 
will towards men." 

We shall close this article by the reflections of the judi- 
cious and learned Mr Douglas of Cavers. *' Independent 
of any direct heresies, erroneous methods of considering 
Christianity became prevalent, from the indiscriminate 
study and admiration of Gentile philosophy. Each of the 
Christian fathers, who aflected a reputation for literature, 
naturally adopted the favourite opinions of some philo- 
sophic school; and thus every speculative sect came to 
mingle their own peculiar errors in that incoherent and 
discordant mass of opinions which formed the Ghristiaii 
literature of aiitiquity. JFew attempts have had less foun- 
dation to proceed upon, than the endeavour to make the 
Christian fathers pass for the supreme judges of contro- 
versy and the oracles of religion. Nothing can be more 
vague than their conclusions, nor more weak than their 
aiguments, nor more variable than the tendency of their 
writings. They might, notwithstanding the weakness of 
their judgment, have been valuable, as furnishing facts ; 
but in these they are lamentably deficient ; and hence the 
meagreness of church history. When appealed to as 
authorities, they lent themselves by turns to every side ; 
when resorted to for information, they furnish little but 
conjectures. It is well, however, that Christianity should 
have small obligations to its early advocates, and that reli- 
gion should rest upon the power of God, and not upon the 
authority of men. It is well, also, that a great gulf should 
be placed between the inspired and the uninspired Chris- 
tian writers* 

'* Many of the fathers, as they are called, were but re« 
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cent converts from paganism, who were better acquainted 
with the superstition they had left, than with the revela- 
tion they embraced. Many were more attentive to the 
study of philosophy than to the search of scriptural truth. 
The caution of St Paul was lost upon them, to beware of 
* science falsely so called.' The emanative system, with 
all its errors^ spread far and wide, under the authority of 
Origen, and with the aid of his allegorical interpretations. 
In the hands of the master of Origen, Ammonius, and his 
fellow-disciple Plotinus, the absurdities of paganism, by 
the supposition of an inner sense contained in them, had 
been made to coincide with the dreams of philosophy. 
The truths of Christianity were now to be explained away 
by the same subtle process.**' Mr Douglas' Errors, are 
better than his Truths, in Religion; for though both 
works are excellent, we could from the Bible have got the 
Truths, but not the Errors exposed* without his learning 
and elaborate research. 



No. XXX.~-OF PENANCE AND RELIGIOUS 

REYELLINGS. 

I shall, in this paper, enquire a little into the merits of 
penance, and the devotion of festivals; a couple of potent 
engines in the hands of churchmen. 

Joy and sorrow proceeding, as they do, from certain 
causes, which necessarily produce them; the one troubles 
the imagination, and the other delights it, whether we will 
or no. They are different names given to different opera- 
tions of the animal spirits, which bring to God Almighty 
no voluntary worship, and consequently no worship at all. 
The same disorder in the blood or nerves, which discovers 
itself in sighs and groans, would, in a greater degree, bring 
forth rage and convulsions, which are not the symptoms of 
a gospel-spirit, but rather the marks of spirits dispossessed 

* Errors in Raligion, pp. 56-57. 
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in the gospel. People under trouble, or in the spleen, are 
too apt to mistake their bodily or mental disorders for the 
workings of Divine grace; as if the wise and mild spirit of 
God delighted to play childish and mischievous pranks 
with weak and unhappy men, by filling them with wild 
freaks or cruel agonies. I doubt there are few of ikeae 
sort of people, who can give a reason why the great God 
should be better pleased with a sorrowful heart, than an 
aching head. 

If God Almighty be pleased with our afflicting our- 
selves, he must be pleased best when we afflict ourselves 
most; and a greater degree of suJSering must beget a great- 
er portion of his &vour: and consequently, the cutting 
ourselves with knives, as did the priests of Baal, must be 
more acceptable to him, than the bare whipping ourselves 
with rods, as do the priests of Rome, &'c. By the same 
rule, if the endangering of one's life be well-pleasing to 
him, the destroying of one's life must be more pleasing to 
him; and despair and self-murder are more grateful instan- 
ces of duty and devotion to the Crod of mercy, than barely 
being afraid of him, and barely making our lives misera- 
ble. The pious consequence of all which must be, that 
the blessed and beneficent Gt>d, who is the giver of all 
good, is the Author of all evil and all miseiy; and the 
Maker and Preserver of mankind, who is the Father of 
mercies, is also the destroyer of mankind, and the father 
of cruelties. 

Nor is this reasoning so strange, or these conclusions so 
unnatural, as some may ignorantly imagine; since the 
priests, who, for the godly ends of dominion and gain, 
were the first inventors of sacrifices and penances, have 
frequently proceeded so far in their inhuman and diaboli- 
cal craft, as to butcher men to appease their deity. And 
indeed, when once you had taken their word for the Di- 
vine will, you renounced all right and pretence to judge 
for yourself, or to dispute any measure of devotion which 
they had thought fit to prescribe. Thus, for example, if 
the priests told you, that their god graciously longed for a 
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bonfire, and had, in his divine goodness^ appointed you to 
be the principal faggot; as averse as your carnal spirit 
might be to this great honour, yet you could not decline 
it, without the terrible imputation of disobedience, or 
apostacy, and probably of atheism: for, having given the 
priest the property of your body, your thoughts, and your 
behaviour^ you were become all the priest's. 

The duty of penance is, according to certain church- 
men, a very necessary duty: but there is another duty 
quite opposite to it, yet very necessary also ; and that is, 
the business and duty of festivals. These two may indeed 
seem contradictions to each other, and to the eye of un- 
sanctified reason are so; but where they are enjoined by 
church-authority, it is our duty to think them orthodox 
and consistent, and so to be meny or melancholy, and to 
weep or laugh, just as mother-church commands us, in de- 
fiance of our constitutions and our understandings. We 
are to mourn on Good Friday, becausci on that day our 
Saviour died; though, if he had not, we could not have 
been saved: and we are to take our bellyful of meat and 
mirth on Easter Sunday, because Christ rose on that day 
from the dead; though it was impossible for him to have 
continued there. 

Penance " is a ghostly punishment imposed by a priest^ 
or voluntarily suffered by a penitent, for some offence real 
or imagined.'* Sometimes it consists in abstinence from 
certain meats, which, it seems, are not so much in favour 
vrith Almighty Ood, as are others: a piece of cod, for ex- 
ample, with rich sauce, is less savoury in God's sight, than 
a plain piece of beef and cabbage, and a greater atonement 
for sin. Sometimes it is performed by change of apparel; 
and a dirty hair cloth is more pious and meritorious, than 
a dean Holland shirt. Sometimes it is performed by 
rambling to some church, to stare at a wooden saint, and 
kiss an old coffin. Sometimes this holy severity rests al- 
together upon your pocket, and GK)d's wrath is fervently 
and successfuUy bribed away by the prevailing intercession 
of some potent pieces to his priest, who will infallibly per- 
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suade him to overlook jour guilt, and be good friends 
with you. Sometimes you are to scarify your backside 
for the healing of your soul^ and reconcile yourself to hea- 
ven by the dint of lashing; which will sometimes serve for 
Another purpose: and so a scourge made of broom is made 
the scourge of God. But, if drawing blood on this oocas- 
sion be so pious, because so painful, I do not see why the 
drawing of a tooth would not do as well ; or why the Om- 
nipotent would not be as propitious to desolate gums, as to 
blistered loins? 

So much for praising Ood by being sorrowful; in which 
case, sickness and pain are great blessings. Now for the 
method of pleasing him, by being joyfrd ; in which case, 
festivity and merriment are great blessings tool So that, 
we see, the Almighty is highly pleased both with our mi- 
sery and our happiness. 

Worldly blessings are, no doubt, the gifts of €k)d, and 
we ought to receive them with joyful hands and grateful 
hearts; and religion, and philosophy too, teaches us to 
submit to afflictions and calamities with patience and hu- 
mility, and to consider them either as effects of our own 
intemperance and folly, as the necessary and inevitable 
concomitants of human nature, or the strokes of Provi- 
dence intended for our correction and amendment; nor do 
I deny that it may be sometimes lawful and expedient too, 
mechanically to prepare our minds with dispositions suit* 
able to the actions which they are to produce. 

Every one's experience shows him, that his mind and 
body operate upon one another. Both are improved by 
exercise and moderate food, raised and exhilarated by 
music or diversion, enervated by sickness, oppressed with 
drunkenness and gluttony, fatigued with labour; and oft»n 
all the noble faculties of the former are quite destroyed 
and extinguished by distemper and accidents. 

It may be therefore not only lawful, but our duty, by 
proper food, agreeable conversation, and due exercise, to 
prepare and keep ourselves in such a temperament, as 
may best qualify us for cool reflection, and enable us in 
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the best maimer to exert our Realties: bat from what 
principle of reason or religion do we find^ that we must 
work up our passions beyond their natural pitch, and en- 
deaTour to destroy the serenity and calm of our minds, to 
do homage to the Deity? who will accept no sernce but 
what flows from a sincere and upright heart, elevated and 
raised by a due contemplation of the Divine perfections, 
and the benefits received from our great Creator, or 
humbled by the consideration of human infirmities; and 
not intoxicated with various music, pompous shows, deli- 
cious banquets, or bottles of brandy; nor depressed or 
sunk with mortification, penances, &sting, or unwhole- 
some diet; all which have nothing to do with true religion, 
though they have been always essential parts of every false 
one. 

Let us now see what sort of devotion these holy days 
produce* 

Idleness is the nurse of vice, and fills the taverns and 
the stews with many debauched customers, who, had they 
anything else to do, or would do anything else, might live 
as chaste and sober as any of their neighbours, that are so, 
because they are well employed. The common people 
think of a holiday with no other view, than that they 
shall then have their bellyful of ale, and rambling, and 
idleness. Perhaps, in the morning, they hear a sermon, 
which is often calculated to drive peace and religion out of 
their souls, and to fill them with bitterness and rage 
against those who provoke them, by being sober subjects, 
and conscientious Christians. Next comes a gluttonous 
meal, and a load of liquor, which adds fresh fuel to the 
orthodox zeal which they imbibed in the morning, and in- 
spires them to de£ace or demolish places sacred to God's 
worship, and to affront and insult every sober man, who 
has not been at the brandy-shop, and wiU not pronounce 
hell and damnation according to the word of command. 
After all this mischief and bravery, they have recourse to 
more liquor, over which they swear and triumph upon 
their late orthodox exploits. Probably, at last they vomit 
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up their devotions in Drurj Lane^ and finish the holiday 
in a bawdy-house. Next morning, the sum of the reckon- 
ing will be this: they have lost a day^ and with it their in- 
nocence: they have risked their health and their souls: 
they have provoked God, and in his name committed out- 
rages upon their neighbours. Sweet Jesus! Is this the 
spirit of thy church? Can these be thy followers, or the 
followeis of thy servants? 

Upon the whole, a man may ply his imagination with 
black and dismal ideas, till he has made his heart as sad 
and sorrowful as he pleases: he may also, by playing with 
his fancy, and by amusing it with agreeable and humor- 
ous images, render his soul as merry as he pleases; and by 
these means create either comedy or tragedy within him- 
self: but neither is wantonness of spirit any worship of 
God; nor is this gloominess of soul any devotion to him. 
The Mahometan Dervises and Indian Brahmans exceed 
us by far in fasting and austerities: it is incredible what 
voluntary torture and plague they undergo in the way of 
religion. And as to godly ranting and roaring, the old 
pagan bacchanals were as mad and as drunk on their 
holidays, as we of the Established Church can be on 
ours. 6. 



Na XXXI.— OF PRIESTLY CRUELTY AND 

TOLERATION. 

A good man is distinguished by his humanity, as is the 
good God by his mercy. Where there is no humanity, 
there can be no grace: we cannot possess at the same time 
the Spirit of God, and the spirit of a brute or a demon. 
Charity itself^ the most sublime Christian grace, seems to 
be only humanity guided and animated by piety : and this 
is the more likely, for that it is the business of the Chris- 
tian religion, to recover to human nature those virtues 
which were either lost or lessened by the fall of Adam. 
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Had man continiied as he was made^ perfect^ a new coye- 
nant and another institation had been unnecessary. 

Humanity then is an amiable rirtue, and the characte- 
ristic of a man; and of a man civilized, gentle, beneyolent, 
puiged from all rage, and every unsociable passion. 

But the appetites and passions of men being too power- 
ful for reason, and the law of nature, religion was insti- 
tuted to regulate and quell them. For this end, it pro- 
poses, as sanctions and restraints^ the &vour of Ood to the 
virtuous, and threatens his displeasure to the wicked, in 
this life; and, in the next, still more adequate rewards and 
punishments, even those of heaven and hell. This is the 
great design of religion; and it efiPectually answers the 
same, where its own honest and simple dictates are observ- 
ed and followed; than which dictates nothing can be more 
plain and reasonable ; the principal precept of the gospel, 
next after our belief in Jesus Christ, being that of peace 
and love: A new commandment, says our blessed Saviour, 
I give unto you, that you love one another. 

In consequence of this doctrine, and of the heavenly 
temper which it inspired, the first Christians lived together 
in perfect concord, love, and charity; and yet there is no 
question to be made, but they differed from each other in 
their conceptions about some points in religion ; as we see 
the apostles themselves also differed on several occasions, 
and expressed some warmth in these their differences. 

This same spirit of charity and love continued amongst 
the first Christians, till lying, crafty, and selfish men, call- 
ing themselves ministers, and assuming to be teachers, fill- 
ed them with the spirit of discord, and instructed them to 
hate one another. They rent them into parties, inspired 
them with the bitterness of faction, and taught them its 
watch- words, by which they were to distinguish themselves 
from all other Christians: I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and 
I of Cephas, and the like cant, full of zeal, but void of 
sense and religion, had a direct and mischievous tendency 
to abolish fiuth in Christ, and to place it upon men: and, 
in fine, to turn Christianity into caballing. They likewise 
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marked out all who would not be driven nor deceived by 
them, with malicious and opprobrious names, proper to 
expose them to hatred and ill usage. Heretic, apostate, 
unbeliever, schismatic, and the like hard and equivocal 
words, were found strangely effectual, towards stirring up 
rage, revenge, and relentless war, against those unhappy 
people who were miscalled by them ; so effectual I that the 
same set of men have never suffered the same set of words 
to wax obsolete, but to this day use them, and cause them 
to be used, to the same impious and antichristian pur- 
pose, and (where the law does not restrain their bloody 
hands and guard the innocent) with the same success. 

When these ungodly and merciless ecclesiastics had 
thus, under the cloak of religion, craftily raised the blind 
resentment and impious zeal of their deluded followers, 
against their Christian brethren, who preferred the spirit 
of the gospel, and the honest convictions of their conscien- 
ces, to the pride and commands of men; there followed 
such amazing instances of cruelty, and such terrible scenes 
of blood, as must affect the hearts and the eyes of all who 
read them, or hear of them, if they possess either Chris* 
tian grace or natural compassion. Christians were, by 
their priests, set on to butcher Christians; and to make 
havoc of each other, in the name of that religion, which 
was distinguished from all other religions, by a spirit of 
meekness, mercy, and love: and all this, perhaps, for their 
different manner of explaining a mystery, which could not 
be explained ; or which, if explained, ceased to be one. 

This restless and unrelenting rage, which ChristiaDs 
practised, at the instigation of their clergy, upon one 
another, for thoughts and opinions which they could not 
help, was a strong and lasting stumbling-block in the way 
of the unconverted; who could have but small appetite for 
a religion, which disowned all kindred to peace and hu- 
manity, and inspired its votaries with such cruel hatred, 
and such dreadful fury: for, in short, that was the religion 
which they were to embrace; a religion no longer to be 
found in the gospel of Christ but in the ridiculous systems 
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and iselfish inventions of priests. And it was no wonder 
that the heathens were hackward and afraid to embrace a 
religion, in which the involontary mistake of a priestly dis- 
tinction^ without a meaning, might cost them their lives, 
and ruin their families. 

So terrible and defoi^med had merciless Christian priests 
rendered the merciful and amiable Christian religion! 
their outrageous zeal was becoming so powerful, and had 
such bloody efiPects, that the pagan persecutions were real 
advantages to Christianity, as they gave it a breathing 
time from the more fatal persecutions and even adultera- 
tions of its own priests; who, while the civil sword was 
over their heads, being obliged to abscond or fly, could not 
throw about their balls of contention and war; and there- 
fore, against their will, left religion to flourish, as it always 
did^ under those pagan persecutions, which their own tur- 
bulent and seditious behaviour had often brought upon it. 
This is indeed their highest praise, that the church reaped 
good from their wickedness. 

The pagan persecutions no sooner ceased, but the war of 
the Christian priests recommenced; and the persecutions 
raised by them were ever more merciless and more dread- 
ful, than those which were raised by the heathen princes; 
forasmuch as they added, as £» as they could, the destruc- 
tion.of the soul to that of the body : so complete was their 
vengeance! and, besides, it had no end: the severity of 
Ihe heathens had long and frequent intermissions; but the 
cruelty of the priests was insatiable. 

The persecutions practised by the pagans had moreover 
this mitigation, that they were occasioned for the most 
part by the words and external behaviour of Christians, 
who contemned their gods, neglected their temples, and 
ridiculed their manner of worship; in all which, though 
they had reason and truth on their side, yet they provoked 
by so doing these ignorant bigots^ whose false religion laid 
no restraint upon their passions, but on the contrary great- 
ly inflamed them. But the priestly war was waged against 
Uie mind itself; the free and independent mind! they 
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would be controlling the voluntary, necessary, and inyinci* 
ble motions and operations of the soul: and be putting 
bonds upon the imagination, which is as ungovernable as 
the wind or the sea. You must say after them, nay, you 
must think after them, and believe by their direction; and 
either be slaves or hypocrites. A terrible and inflexible 
tyranny ! it was to no purpose to allege, that you could 
not perform impossibilities, nor see with other men's eyes: 
you must be punished for what you could not help; you 
must be delivered to Satan, in spite of your innocence; and 
rewarded with hell for your sincerity, and well-meaning: 
and the same honest qualities which entitled you to the 
certain favour of God, provoked the certain vengeance of his 
pretended ambassadors; to whose empire, virtue and truth 
are ever the most formidable foes. To complete this 
ghostly barbarity, not appeased by death and damnation, 
your good name must be murdered with your body, and 
your memory loaded with monstrous calumnies, and bitter 
de&mations; which merciless treatment could be expected 
only from that accursed spirit, who had been a liar and a 
murderer from the beginning; or from those who are acted 
by him. To pity you, was unpardonable; and to speak 
well of you, was to involve all those who did it in your 
doom. Thus holy wrath is, of all others, the soonest 
kindled, the fiercest while it bums, and the slowest in go- 
ing out, if ever it goes out. 

It would be endless to give instances of the bloody spi- 
rit of such sort of churchmen. They are the only body of 
men upon earth who possess least of human compassion. 
They have been even ingenious in cruelty, and showed 
vast invention in their rigid, various, implacable, and ex- 
quisite manner of executing it Itaferi, ut se mori sentiat, 
seems to have been the doctrine and delight of the church, 
as well as of Caligula. Neither he, nor Phalaris, nor Pe- 
rillus, nor Nero, nor any other pagan monster, who made 
himself sport with human agonies and misery, has exceed- 
ed them in the variety and inhumanity of his projected 
tortures, nor equalled them in the length. 
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It is a mekncholj obsenration, tliat the Mahometans, 
who by principle use the sword as their great and most 
preyailing apostle for the propagation of their religion, do 
yet frankly tolerate Christianity, and eyeiy sect of it, ail 
oyer their dominions; and that, on the contrary, Chris- 
tians, who by the doctrine of the gospel are allowed the 
use of no means but those of gentleness and persuasion, to 
promote the faith of Jesus Christ, do yet exercise fierce- 
ness and barbarity upon all who di£Per from them, where- 
eyerthe mercy of the goyemment does not restrain the 
cruelty of the clergy. Thus far the Turks act, as if they 
were conducted by grace, and obeyed the precepts of our 
blessed Sayiour; and thus &r the Christians act, as if they 
had adopted the spirit and fierceness of Mahomet, and re- 
nounced the gospel for the Alcoran. 

Howeyer, that I may not seem partial to the Mahome- 
tans, I shall add this mournful reflection, namely, that too 
many of the Christian clergy do justly share with these in- 
fidels the infamous praise of haying almost dispeopled the 
earth. The infidels haye slain their thousands, and they 
their ten thousands. They haye been the great promoters 
of cruelty and the sword; they haye been the constant pa- 
trons of arbitrary power, that mighty engine for rendering 
mankind few and miserable; they haye been the continual 
authors of war, famine, and massacres; and, in fine, they 
haye been the great instruments of driying yirtue, truth, 
peace, mercy, plenty, and people, out of the world. Kill 
all, said the abbot Arnold, a monk militant, to the army, 
which being employed by the church to slaughter the poor 
pious Albigenses, had taken the city of Bezeir, and being 
laymen, were inclining, to haye some mercy ; *' Kill all," 
cried this bloody priest, *< Grod knows his own, and will 
reward them hereafter." Accordingly 200,000 of these 
conscientious christians, and catholics mixed with them, 
were instantly butchered for the church. 

Our modem claimers of church-authority do but contend 
for the same power and adyantages, which enabled and 
prompted these their brethren to execute such numerous 
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and melancholy mischieft; and whether thej onght to pos- 
sess that power, and these advantages, or no, I take to be 
the great point in debate between the bishop of Bangor 
and his adyersaries. 

It is certainly as impious as unjust to deny an unlimited 
toleration to all dissenters whatsoeyer, who own the laws 
and our dyil form of goyemment. As to their religious 
opinions, they are justified in them by sincerity; and eyen 
where that is wanting, God alone is able to judge, and 
alone has a right to punish. In matters of conscience, he 
who does his best, does well, though he be mistaken. 
Here all men must determine for themselyes. He who 
fdlows another in this case, without inquiry, is man's yo- 
taiy, and not God's. As we haye a right to enquire into 
the truth of any religion, we haye also a right to leaye it, 
if it appear false: but if it stand the test of examination, 
and appear true, then is our adherence to it founded upon 
our own judgment, and not upon authority. If there be 
no right of inquiry, where is the use of persuasion, which 
implies doubt? Or of reading the Scripture, which implies 
understanding? We belieye not a thing until we think it 
true; and cannot belieye it, if we think it hke: and to 
punish men for haying eyes, or haying none, is equally 
deyilish and tyrannical. 

Men disagree daily about matters which are subject to 
the examination of sense; and is it likely that we can be 
all of a mind about things which are inyisible and disputa- 
ble? Doctors themselyes are daily cayilling; eyery one 
eontradicts another, yet all are in ihe right, and each de- 
mands our £Edth to his particular inyention. We cannot 
follow all: and among equal authorities, pray which is the 
best? For the same reason that we cannot belieye eyery 
one of them, we need belieye none of them, upon their 
own word. 

It is moreoyer just that all Protestants should be equally 
employed in a state to which they are equally well affected. 
The magistrate has nothing to do with speculations that 
purely concern another life : nor is it of any consequence 
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to him. whether his subjects hare a greater fondness for a 
cloak or a surplice : their affections to the political power, 
and their capacity to serve it, are onlj to be consulted and 
encouraged. Provided a man love liberty and his country, 
what is it to the commonwealth whether he sing his 
prayers or say them ? or whether he think a bishop or a 
presbyter the nearer relation to St Paul. 

These two words, bishop and presbyter, signify, in 
Scripture, one and the same thing, and are equally used to 
design one and the same officer. Our great churchmen, 
indeed, have been pleased to think the Bible mistaken in 
this matter^ and to be in the right themselves. They have 
made episcopacy and presbytery as opposite to each other 
as paradise and purgatory; and have frequently gone to 
cutting of throats, to prove their point 

I must confess that a diocese, and a seat in the house of 
the lords, are unanswerable reasons for the divine right of 
Episcopacy. There is no way of confuting them. Tou 
may as well argue with a Guinea merchant against the 
selling of slaves. 

Besides, a lordly creature, who never preaches, (miracles 
having long ago ceased,) and keeps a great table and equi* 
page, and enjoys all the great and good things of this life, 
carries in all these marks such an evidence of his being St 
Paul's right heir, in a lineal descent, that I wonder any- 
body dare doubt it. 

However, as the plainest things in foith are made doubt- 
ful among divines, who have an admirable knack at start- 
ing difficulties, where nobody else would expect them; I 
am of opinion, that the teacher who walks on foot, has as 
good a title to dispute about religion, and to maintain his 
own, as the right reverend doctor, who supports his ortho- 
doxy with a coach-and-six; and should be as much encou- 
raged by the civil magistrate, if his principles and beha- 
viour square with the constitution. Is a man a better 
neighbour, or subject, for nodding to a table, at the upper 
end of a chancel, or for pronouncing his faith towards the 
east? Our churchmen ihay find good cause to enjoin these 
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necessary things, which the Scriptnie had foigot, and enjoy 
great benefit and obedience from the practice of them; but 
in temporal matters, I am not fully convinced that they 
make a man's head wiser, or his heart honester. 

A good Protestant is such, not because he was bom so, 
according to the canting absurdity in yogue, or bred so, 
since in in&ncy religion is acquired like a lesson in gram- 
mar, purely by the help of memory; and therefore children 
learn it, whether it be good or bad, as they do language, 
from their nurse, or their parents. But he is a Ftotestant, 
because his judgment and his eyes inform him, that the 
principles of that fidth are warranted by the Bible, and 
consistent with our civil liberties; and he thinks every sys- 
tem which is not so, to be forgery or imposture, however 
dignified or distinguished. 

I cannot here onut taking notice of an old fidladous cry, 
which has long rung in our ears, namely, that of No bishop, 
no king. This solid argument was used, with royal suc- 
cess, by King James the first, when he sat deputy for the 
clergy, and disputed with the puritans, at the conference at 
Hampton Court, as became the dignity of a great prince. 
It was, indeed, the best which he could use; however he 
strengthened and embellished it with several imperial oaths, 
which he swore on that occasion, to the utter confusion of 
his antagonists, and the great triumph of the genuine cler- 
gy and the archbishop, who bestowed the Holy Ghost up- 
on his majesty, for his zeal and swearing on the church's 
side. 

This stupid saying has formerly filled our prisons with 
Dissenters, and chased many of them to America; and by 
this means weakened the kingdom and the Protestant re- 
ligion, to keep up good neighbourhood between the bishops 
and the prince. But they were neither the bishops, nor 
their creatures, that restored Kxag Charles the second, but 
a set of true-blue Presbyterians, who were rewarded for it 
with gaols, fines, and silent Sabbaths. 

Loyalty is not confined to the mitre. Bishops have 
given more disturbance, and occasioned more distresses to 
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prince and people, than any other sort of men upon earth. 
This I can proTO. Our own bishops^ for near an hundred 
years before the Revolution^ were in eyery scheme for pro- 
moting tyranny and bondage. On the other hand, our 
Dissenters were very eminent opposers of arbitrary power, 
and always lived peacably under those princes who treated 
them like subjects. If they took up arms when they were 
oppressed, churchmen had done the same, and often with- 
out that cause. 

Had it not been for Dissenters, I question whether we 
should now have had either this constitution, this king, or 
this religion. It is well known that a great majority of our 
churchmen assert claims and principles utterly irreconcile- 
able to either. The most mischievous tenets of Popery are 
adopted and maintained, and the ground upon which our 
security and succession stand, is boldly undermined. It is 
dreadful, and incredible, what a reprobate spirit reigns 
amongst the high clergy. 

The convocation have fallen fiercely upon those who 
have feUen upon Popery and Jacobitism. And what a 
Popish, impious, and rebellious spirit reigns at Oxford, 
they themselves save me the trouble of declaring. Disaf- 
fection is promoted; open and black perjury is justified ; 
and it is held lawful to defy Almighty vengeance for a 
morsel of bread. A man's conscience is tried by an oath, 
and he that can swallow any, has none. 

But it is not enough to shipwreck their souls for their 
livings, nor to keep this hellish corruption at home. As 
they practise, so they teach; and the spreading of their 
own guilt, and the making others as bad as themselves, (if 
laymen can be so,) is made the duty of their functions, and 
the business of their lives. Can Antichrist do worse? 
And are these men who walk in the paths of atheism and 
perdition, fit to lead others to holiness and eternal life? 

One of the greatest men of the last age* told King Wil- 
liam, that the imiversities, if they continued upon the pre- 

* Mr Locke. 
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sent footing, would destroy him, or his nation, or some of his 
successors. And thej hare oyer since been endeayouring 
to make good his words. That prince was so thoroughly 
apprized of the dangerous genius and principles of these 
two bodies of men, that he intended a regulation, but, as 
it is said, was preyented bj the pernicious adyice of the 
late duke of S , who had at that time gained the 

king's confidence, and was at the head of the whigs, but 
was deserting both, and making a party with the tories, as 
afterwards plainly enough appeared. 

How far, and how &st, these seminaries haye since then 
corrupted and inflamed the people, eyery body knows, and 
the nation feels. Had it not been for them, we should 
haye lighter taxes, and fewer soldiers. G. 



THE SUBJECT APPLIED TO PRESENT TIMES. 

Bt the Editob. 

What a gush of painful reflections does the preceding 
paper suggest, to think of its being as strictly applicable 
to our condition in 1845, as it graphically represents the 
situation of England to haye been one hundred and twen- 
ty-fiye years ago! The blush of shame and indignation 
should suffuse the countenance of eyery Briton. But these 
are not times to allow our being content with merely yer- 
bal acknowledgments of national sins. We must abo for- 
sake them, if we would obtain mercy. Let each of us then, 
according to his abilities and opportunities, contribute to 
throw off the stigma of indolent acquiescence in corrupt 
and corrupting institutions. But we consider we haye a 
right to call especially for the seryices of one who was 
wont to stimulate and exhilarate our spirits; we therefore 
ask, what is the ex-chancellor, who talked to us when Lord 
Chancellor* of not going " too fast or too far*' in reform, 

* At the Qiey festival, given, to the delight of the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, to celebrate, not the retirement of Earl Grey from office, but 
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about? We fear^ instead of employing his gigantic powers 
in cautious but progressiye reform of our ecclesiastical and 
academical institutions^ he has back-slidden^ and is to be 
numbered among the *' mighty fallen!" We were hopeful, 
when released from the trammels of party connexion^ and 
official responsibilities^ and liying'on a retiring pension^ he 
would have deroted his whole energies to redeem from the 
hands of sordid ecclesiastics those funds bequeathed for 
public educational purposes, but which they hare appro- 
priated to priyate gain and selfish purposes ; and that he 
would haye attempted cleansing Oxford of its tests of ex- 
clusiyeness and hypocrisy^ and not haye remained silent, 
and seen generated in her pools the pestiferous effluyia 
of Puseyism and Romanism. How usefully might not his 
thundering intonations and sarcastic eloquence be made to 
bear like a tornado to purify and rarefy the dense atmo- 
sphere of her scholastic cloisters ! 

Alas! that when the goyemment are bringing forward 
measures in the right direction for a better system of learn- 
ing for Ireland, they should not only be opposed by catholic 
priests, and English high- church representatiyes, who na- 
turally hate the light, but also by ** Young J&ngland," as 
represented by Lord John Manners, whose idea of a " faith- 
ful and belieying people" seems to be, that they should im- 
plicitly belieye what the church prescribes, and loudly huzza^ 
like the Ephesians, egged on by Demetrius and his fellow- 
craflsmen, who, '* all with one yoice^ for about two hours, 
cried out, Great is the Diana of the Ephesians." Yes, 
these are the type of your true-blue Englishmen, who can 
toss up their caps and cry *' Church and Eling." 

''Young England" gentlemen gain the confidence of 

on aooount of the unsullied honour and upright consistency he had 
uniformly manifested when in and out of place. Our sanguine hopes 
rest on Lord Howick, the inheritor of his father's integrity, though 
no servile imitator of his political principles, who wisely peering over 
his shoulders, descries with his own eyes the exigencies of our times, 
and fearlessly utters sentiments subyersive of ail monopoly, eoonomi- 
ioX, ciyic, and eodesiastic. That is the man to our mind. 
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such characters, by condescendinglj joining in their sports ; 
evincing thereby their statesmanship and fitness to repre- 
sent them in Parliament. 

But He who is " higher than the highest regardeth the 
matter/' and hath said^ " My people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge." For an able discussion of the evils of po- 
pular ignorance, we recommend John Foster's Discourse or 
rather Essays on that text. That sagacious and thoughtful 
man penetrated to the core of his subject. We must pre- 
sent our readers with a specimen. 

** Can any doubt arise, whether there were in the Chris- 
tian states resources competent, if so applied, to secure to 
all the people an elementary instruction, and the possession 
of the Bible? Resources competent! All nations, suffi- 
;' ciently raised above perfect barbarism to exist as states, 
have in all ages consumed, in some way or other else than 
they should, an infinitely greater amount of means than 
would have sufficed, after comfortable physical subsistence 
was provided for, to afford a moderate share of instruction 
to all the people. And in those Popish ages, that expen- 
diture alone which went to ecclesiastical use, would have 
been fieur more than adequate to this beneficent purpose. 
Think of the boundless cost for supporting the magnificence 
and satiating the rapacity of the hierarchy, from its triple- 
crowned head, down through all the orders consecrated 
under that head to maintain the delusion and share the 
spoiL Recollect the immense system of policy for jurisdic- 
tion and intrigue, every agent of which was a consumer. 
Recollect the pomps and pageants, for which the general 
resources were to be taxed; while the general industry was 
injured by the interruption of useful emplojrmenty and the 
diversion of the people to such dissipation as their condition 
qualified them to indulge in. Think also of the incalcu'- 
lable cost of ecclesiastical structures, the temples of idola- 
try, as in truth they may be adjudged to have been. One 
of the most striking situations for a religious and reflective 
protestant is, that of passing some solitary hour under the 
lo% vault, among the superb arches and columns, of any 
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one of the most splendid of these edifices remaining at this 
day in our own country. If he has sensibility and taste, 
the magnificence, the graceful union of so many diverse in- 
Yentions of art, the whole mighty creation of genius that 
so many centuries since quitted the world without leay- 
ing even a name, will come with magical impression on his 
mind, while it is contemplatively darkening into the awe 
of antiquity. But he will be recalled, — the sculptures, 
the inscriptions, the sanctuaries enclosed off for the 
special benefit, after death, of persons who had veiy 
different concerns during life from that of the care of their 
salvation, and various other insignia of the original charac- 
ter of the place, will help to recal him, — ^to the thought, 
that these proud piles were in fact raised to celebrate the 
conquest, and prolong the dominion, of the power of 
darkness over the souls of the people. They were as tri- 
umphal arches, erected in memorial of the extermination 
of that truth which was given to be the life of men." 

P. 68. 
Haying a form of go^ness while its power is denied, is 

severely condemned in Scripture, yet what else than the 
forms and insignia of religion is furnished by state endow- 
ments. The people are taxed to buy and wash the sur- 
plice for a man to wear while reading a prayer-book, in a 
building expensively decorated and kept in repair at their 
expense; and for praying and preaching ill a sum of 
money is granted which might have well-educated all the 
parish. To educate the people would oblige their teachers 
to furnish intellectual food, and then they would not be sa- 
tisfied with " a stone for bread, or with a serpent for a fish." 
And why should they be content with deception? We 
would invert the whole order of proceeding, and throw over- 
board the trumpeiy,and elevate the desires of the people, who 
are the base of society, and not provide first for the apex. 

We therefore protest against that gross misappropria- 
tion of the resources of the country, now being practised, 
by which priests will be made more dexterous *' seducers, 
waxing worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived." 

K 
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Strange infatuation I to perpetuate error and delusion by 
supporting them, where but for goyemment patronage they 
would be dispelled by the light of truth and reason. The 
goyemors say to the goTemed^ '' only be submissiye, and 
you shall not only be tolerated, but aided and encouraged 
in any religion you choose." 

We deprecate legislatiye enactments in religious matters 
altogether, but when parliament reyerses apostolic rale, 
and withholds '' the things that are good and profitable to 
men/' and giyes the *' old wiyes' fables, and foolish ques- 
tions, and genealogies, and contentions, and striyings about 
the law" — shiall we not call upon it to undo the heayy bur- 
dens, and " the mischief which has been framed by law"? 

Consistently with making religion the instrument of go- 
yernment influence, and securing the people freedom of 
choice, it does not appear to signify what the religion be, 
good or eyil, bitter or sweet, — if it is only national, or 
that of a clamorous section, the supreme power must pa- 
tronise its priests and institutions. Many will concur to de- 
nounce this system, and will propose to establish their own 
as the truth, W6 object to this, whether it is the truth or 
not, as Christianity makes it uUra vires of ciyil goyern- 
ment; '* for they are God's ministers, attending continually 
upon" a yery different "thing," which when they leaye, 
and interfere with what does not belong to them, '* is like 
one that taketh a dog by the ears." Goyernments which 
are just, and which protect the poor and industrious firom 
laws being made or retained in fayour of the rich, are the 
best promoters of truth, by letting it alone to run frediy its 
'course; but priestcraft needs their support and too fre- 
quently gets it. Hence Foster's animadyersion and our 
single word of interpolation: — 

" As if, howeyer, both such endowments, and such force 
of requisition, had left cause to fear that this infernal hier- 
archy should become deficient in the substantial resources 
for preserying its dominion of delusion and iniquity, the 
Christian goyemment oyer India [andMaynooth] has sought 
the honour of being its auxiliary; in which capacity it is 
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at once accepted and despised by the descendants of 
Brahma. The aid has been afforded not simply in the way 
of securing, in observance of the principle of toleration^ the 
pagan worship and means of worship from violent interfe- 
rence, but in the form of a positive active patronage. The 
administration of the funds for the ceremonial and abomi- 
nations of idolatry, has been, to a very great extent^ taken 
under the authority and care of the reigning power, com- 
posed of persons zealous on this nearer side of a certain 
extent of water for the established Christian religion, which 
establishment has also been recently extended to that fur- 
ther side, — with what effect toward exploding, or even 
modifying, this very marvellous policy, or whether deemed 
to be perfectly harmonious with it, we must wait to be in- 
formed. In the mean time, the religious public are amply 
informed of a course of measures having been deliberately 
pursued tending to support and prolong the ascendancy of 
paganism. It has been disclosed to their view that the 
highest authority has taken upon itself the regulation of the 
economy of idols' temples, has restored endowments which 
had been alienated, and has made additional allowances 
from the public revenue, where the existing appropriations 
have been judged inadequate to preserve to those establish- 
ments the requisite dignity; — requisite for what, but to 
prevent any relaxation of the hold which the imposture 
has on the people? And, be it remembered, the revenue 
which is to afford this aid is constantly pressing heavily 
for its means of competence on the distressed resources of 
this Christian country. 

'^ We cannot presume to conjecture how much sooner this 
accessional mean of power will begin to fail, than those an- 
cient ones, with which the system was invested when none 
of its gods or sages could have foreseen a reserve of assis- 
tance in such a quarter. Perhaps a confidence, — ^enter- 
tained upon the assurance of that ** lying spirit" whose 
prophets were once before trusted in a government, — a 
confidence that this pagan system will be permanent, con- 
tributes to prevent any alarm respecting the judicial notice, 
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which the GoTemor of the world might take of its Christian 
supporters^ in the event of its striking it down.'* Pp. 440. 

Why religion should be identified with the clergy of 
every denomination, whether it holds the truth, or only 
thinks so, we cannot understand; we consider that Christi- 
anity is only to be learned from the Scriptures, and there- 
fore we humbly move and submit to our representatives in 
parliament: That any system of national religious instruc- 
tion ought to be based on the ground where the soundest 
Christianity^ the soundest philosophy, and the soundest 
constitutional principle, meet; the principle, that the 
schoolmaster, with the Bible in his hand, is perfectly com- 
petent to instruct his children in the contents of that blessed 
book, not by teaching them set definitions and propositions 
of human compiling, but by imbuing them with the doc- 
trines as well as the precepts which shine through every 
page of it; that it is not necessary to have a staff of priests 
and licensed ministers, in order to the rising generation 
being religiously brought up. 

And as to the teaching of morals, we agree with Dr 
Wardlaw, who has stated our sentiments thus: — *' I con- 
fess myself strongly inclined to be of opinion, that if mo- 
rals are not taken up distinctiy upon the principles of reve- 
lation, they had better, as subjects of prelection to the 
young, be let alone altogether. Both natural religion and 
morality belong properly to the province of theology. And 
not only (as in a subsequent part of this series of Lectures 
I have endeavoured to show) can there be no true mora- 
lity without religion; but the teaching of moral virtues to 
sinful creatures, on grounds independent of the mercy re- 
vealed by the gospel, is an inlet to the most anti-scriptural 
and soul-ruining delusions. I cannot take lower ground 
than this, without renouncing my Bible; whose decisions, 
with regard to the means of acceptance with God, I must 
regard as the only philosophy, because the only truth'** 

It is really awful to contemplate the posture of public 

* Wardlaw'8 Christian Ethics, p. 373. 
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affairs at this moment,— causing the dislocation of political 
parties, — the strife of religious sects, — and the agitation of 
questions thought long ago set at rest, — and the still more 
ominous juncture of Sir Robert Inglis and Mr O'Connell 
on religious education! It reminds us of Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate being made friends when thej had to consent 
to the crucifixion of Christ at the instigation of chief priests. 
Both strenuously contend that education should be based 
on religion, but as they are ** wide as the poles asunder ' as 
to what is religion^ they can never establish together any 
system; but to settle the matter they need not compromise, 
for our paternal government will pay both sets of priests 
and professors, and as either will certainly promote *' learn- 
ed ignorance," apparent extremes will harmoniously meet to 
debauch our young men with an artificial religion and pagan 
morality, or what is more probable, disgust them at any. 

O'Connell having now prostrated his understanding to 
the priests in politics, as he had before done in regard to re- 
ligion, we shall watch his future movements with increased 
jealousy and distrust. 



Na XXXII.—PRIESTLY EMPIRE FOUNDED ON THE 
WEAKNESSES OF HUMAN NATURE. 

There is not a living creature in the universe, which has 
not some innate weakness, or original imbecility coeval 
with its being; that is, some inclinations or disgusts, some 
peculiar desires or fears, which render it an easy prey to 
other animals, who, from their constitutional sagacity or 
experience, know how to take advantage of this infirmity ; 
of which it would be needless, as well as endless, to enu- 
merate particulars. My purpose is only to show, that all 
the dignity of human nature, and the superiority which 
Almighty God has given to man above other beings, has 
not exempted him from this imperfection; which probably 
was left in his fabric, to put him in mind of his mortality, 
to humble his pride, and excite his diligence. 
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The peculiar foible of mankind is superstition, or an 
intrinsic and panic fear of beings invisible and unknown. 
It is obyious to eveiy one, that there must be causes in 
nature for all the good or evil which does, or ever can hap- 
pen to us; and it' is imposable for any man so far to divest 
himself of all concern for his own happiness, as not to be 
solicitous to know what those causes are: And 'since, for 
the most part, they are so hidden and out of sight, that we 
cannot perceive or discover them by our own endeavours, 
we conclude them to be immaterial, and in their own na- 
ture invisible ; and are, for the most part, ready to take 
their accounts, who have the dexterity to make us belieye 
that they know more of the matter than we do, and that 
they will not deceive us. 

To this ignorance and credulity joined together, we are 
beholden for the most grievous frauds and impositions, 
which ever did, or do yet oppress mankind, and interrupt 
their happiness; namely, for the revelations and visions of 
enthusiasts, for all the forged religions in the world, and 
the abuses and corruptions of the true <me; as well as all 
the idle and fantastical stories of conjurors and witches, of 
spirits, apparitions, fidries, demons, and hobgoblins, for- 
tune-tellers, astrologers, and the belief in dreams, portents , 
omens, prognostics, and the several sorts of divinations; all 
which, more or less, disturb the greatest part of the world, 
and have made them the dupes and property of knaves and 
impostors in all ages. 

Every thing in the universe is in constant motion, and 
wherever we move, we are surrounded with bodies, every 
one of which must, in a certain degree, operate upon them- 
selves and us; and it cannot be otherwise, that in the va- 
riety of actions and events, which happen in all nature, 
but some must appear very extraordinary to those who 
know not their true causes. Men naturally admire what 
they cannot apprehend, and seem to do some sort of 
credit to their understandings, in believing whatever is out 
of their reach, to be supernatural. 

From hence perpetual advantages have been given to» 
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and occasions taken by^ the heathen and popish priests, to 
circumyent and oppress the credulous and unwary vulgar. 
What fraudulent uses have been made of eclipses, meteors, 
epidemical plagues, inundations, great thunder and light- 
nings^ and other amazing prodigies, and seeming menaces 
of nature? What juggling tricks have been or may be acted 
with glasses, speaking trumpets, ventriloquies, echoes, phos- 
phorus, magic-lanthorns, &c., in the ignorant parts of the 
world? The Americans were made to believe, that paper 
and letters were spirits, which conveyed men's thoughts from 
one to another ; and a dancing-mare was, not many years 
since, burnt for a witch in the inquisition in Portugal. 

Nature works by a thousand ways imperceptible to us: 
The loadstone draws iron to it, gold, quicksilver; the sen- 
sitive plant shrinks from the touch; some parts of vege- 
tables attract one another, and twine together; others grow 
farther apart ; the treading upon the torpedo affects, and 
gives raging pains to our whole bodies; turkey-cocks and 
pheasants fly at a red rag; a rattle-snake, by a sort of 
magical power in his eyes, as it is said, will force a squirrel 
to run into his mouth; music will cure the bite of a taran- 
tula; the frights and longings of women with child, will 
stamp impressions upon the babes within them; people, in 
their sleep, will walk securely over precipices, and the rid- 
ges of houses, where they durst not venture when awake ; 
lightning will melt a sword without hurting the scabbard. 

There is something within us, which we all feel, that 
bafBes and gets the better of our best reasonings and phi- 
losophy; and thifl shows itself in love, in fear, in hatred, 
ambition^ and almost every act of the mind; but in noth- 
ing so much as in superstition: Sometimes we find a secret 
panic, and at other times a strange and uncommon energy, 
or feeling of a mighty power within us; and not being able 
to account, by any conduct of reason, or other causes in 
nature, for such perceptions, we are easily persuaded to 
believe them to be supernatural. Hence great philoso- 
phers, poets, legislators, famous conquerors, and often 
madmen, have been thought in many ages^ by themselves 
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as well as others^ to have been inspired: and even distem- 
persy such as apoplexies, epilepsies, prophetic fits and tran- 
ces, have been deemed miraculous. 

Nothing strikes so strongly upon our senses, as what 
causes surprise and admiration: There are very few men, 
who are not affected with unusual sounds and voices, with 
the groans of others in misery, the solemnity of a corona- 
tion, or any public show, the pomp of a funeral, the farce 
of a procession, the power of eloquence, the charms of poe- 
try, the rich and splendid equipage of great men, or the 
solemn phiz and mien of an enthusiast. Whoerer there- 
fore can find out the secret of hitting luckily upon this 
foible and natire imbecility in mankind, may gorem them 
and lead them as he pleases. And herein has consisted 
the greatest skill and success of craflty priests in all ages: 
They have made use of this power to turn us and wind us 
to all their purposes, and have built and founded most 
of their superstitions upon it; and consequently, hare erer 
adapted their worship rather to catch our passions, than 
conyince our minds and enlighten our understandings; all 
which is directly contrary to the spirit of Christianity and 
the precepts of our Saviour, as shall be fully shown in the 
next paper. 

For this reason the heathens built their temples in 
groY^, in solitary, dark and desert recesses, by or over 
caverns, and grottoes, or in the midst of echoing and re- 
sounding rocks, that the hideous and dismal aspect, and 
often hollow and hoarse bellowing of such places, might 
strike a solemn awe and religious horror into their vota- 
ries, and sometimes help their imaginations to hear voices, 
and see forms, and so intimidate and prepare them for any 
stories and impressions, which they should think it their 
interest to make. 

The Popish priests have admirably well aped these their 
predecessors; by building their churches dark and dismal, 
with figured and painted windows, to let in a false and 
glimmering light; arched and contrived in such manner, 
as to resound the voice hollow and shrill; with many pri- 
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Tate apartments, cemeteries for their saints, proud inscrip- 
tions, whispering places, secret chapels for confessions, 
saying masses, dirges, penances, &c. Like the heathens 
too, they build their temples solemn and magnificent, in 
antic and uncommon figures, adorn them with silver and 
gold, rich carpets, curious statues, and images stuck about 
with jewels; and their priests appear in gaudy vestments, 
and fantastical robes and caps, and perform their worship 
with music and affected ceremonies; all which pageantry 
and fiurce is calculated, and intended to act upon the pas- 
sions, attract the eyes, amuse, lull, and suspend the under- 
standing, and draw admiration and reverence to those who 
preside in these haughty fabrics, and this pompous adora- 
tion: their bells too, which call the people together, are 
contrived to emit such sounds as affect the minds of most 
people with a sort of superstitious melancholy. 

Indeed, as the Romish priests are more numerous^ have 
v£^tly larger revenues, and more leisure, so they have 
greatly improved upon the heathens in this art of deceiv- 
ing; insomuch, that there is scarce an imperfection or er- 
ror of human nature, which is not adopted into their 
scheme, and made subservient to their interest. Men of 
sprightly genius and courage are caught by their ambition, 
are highly honoured, flattered, and raised up by their ge- 
neral voice to the highest dignities^ and then are indulged 
in all their passions, and gratified with confessors^ who are 
not only to overlook or pardon, but assist them in their vi- 
cious pleasures; by which arts those great talents, instead 
of being nobly employed to free mankind from sacerdotal 
usurpations, are meanly perverted to support and aggran- 
dize the monkish empire. 

Men of violent and impetuous tempers, are suitably em- 
ployed to execute their tyrannical designs^ and to take 
vengeance of their enemies ; and the debauched and wick- 
ed are made to buy their peace of Heaven, by giving 
money and lands to the priests ; but none contribute so 
much to advance their system^ as visionaries and enthusi- 
asts: there are, in all countries, multitudes of people. 
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whom ignorance, pride, conceit^ ill habit of body, melan* 
choly and splenetic tempers, unfortunate circumstances^ 
causeless and secret fears, and a panic disposition of mind, 
have prepared to be the objects, as well as instruments 
of delusion, and thej have ever been made use of accord- 
ingly. 

Some of these are thrust or decoyed into religious 
houses, or persuaded to lead retired, recluse, and austere 
lives, and to torture and punish themselves with whip- 
pings, penances, fasting, and to walk barefoot, in order ta 
astonish the gaping multitude, and thereby gain reverence 
to the priesthood, for their fancied holiness; whilst the go- 
verning ecclesiastics feast and riot in delicious banquets, 
ride in state with coaches and six, attended by numerous 
servants in costly liveries; and earth ,%nd sea is ransacked, 
and heaven itself profaned, to maintain their luxury and 
pride. 

Such amongst them as are disposed to hear voices and 
see forms, shall hear and see enough of those, which are 
real ones, and afterwards be made use of to divulge them ; 
and in order to it, their sanctity shall be proclaimed 
abroad, and their mad and incoherent speeches be called 
revelations, heavenly dispensations, and incomprehensible 
mysteries. Such crazed and fanatical men and women 
have been the founders of most of the colleges, monas- 
teries, and nunneries of the Romish church, (to say no- 
thing of others) and their follies and madness been the 
support of the papal dominion. 

But this artificial devotion, this mechanic religion, has 
nothing to do with Christianity; the prophets have taught 
us the same lesson: the first chapter of Isaiah fully shows, 
that religion does not consist in sacrifices, in burnt-offer- 
ings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, in the blood of bul- 
locks, and of lambs, and of he-goats, in vain oblations, in- 
cense^ new- moons, sabbaths, and calling of assemblies, in 
appointed feasts, or many prayers ; but in doing good to 
mankind. The prophet sums up our duty in these words, 
*' Cease to do evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve 
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the oppressed, judge the fatherless^ plead for the widow;*' 
for, as another prophet sajs, '* What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, O man, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 

and to walk humbly with thy God," Micah yi. 8. 

T. 



No. XXXIII.— NO PRIESTS INSTITUTED BY THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

I will, in this paper, show, that there are no priests or 
sacrificers in the gospel dispensation, in any other sense, 
than as every Christian may be called so, as he offers up to 
Grod the sacrifices of praises and thanksgivings, and a pure 
and contrite heart: and, in this respect, St Peter calls all 
Christians, " a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, God's heritage,*' 
or more properly, " God's clergy." 

It is undoubtedly true, that all power, superiority, or dis- 
tinction amongst men, must be derived either from the 
positive institutions of Gt>d, or the consent and agreement of 
one another ; and therefore, whoever demands any author- 
ity over others, their goods, or possessions, must support 
his pretences by such proof as the nature and importance 
of the claim requires; and it must be very glaring and un- 
deniable, when it is levelled at the temporal and eternal hap- 
piness of all mankind. 

It is a severe circumstance, which attends those, who 
oppose received opinions, that they must not only contend 
against popular prejudices, and notions long imbibed, against 
the interests and passions of great numbers of artful and com- 
bining men, but in most countries against the weight and 
force of public authority. The labouring oar too will always 
lie upon you: you must disprove what has no proof to support 
it, and bring clouds of arguments to maintain propositions 
that are really self-evident ; a bare possibility that you may 
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be mistaken, shall be deemed a full conyiction ; and some- 
times the clearest demonstration on your side, shall be 
called only carnal and human knowledge, not to be used 
about spiritual things; and even when the irrefragable 
strength of your reasoning forces consent, you will have no 
thanks for your pains, but will be esteemed officious and 
factious, and be said to disturb pgints already settled, if by 
chance you should escape the censure of promoting the 
cause of deism or atheism. 

Howeyer, these claims in the popish and popishly-a£fec- 
ted clergy are so enormous, the consequences of them so 
fatal to Christianity, and the aiguments pretended to be 
brought from reason and authority for their support so 
weak and contemptible; the whole design and current of 
the gospel being directly against them: that I shall do my 
utmost totally to demolish and throw down the tottering 
building, and show that it has no foundation in common 
sense or Scripture. 

No proposition can be more evident, than that, before any 
positive institution, every man must have been his own 
priest, and alone must have offered up his own prayers and 
thanksgivings; but when Qod Almighty instituted the 
'^ Jewish dispensation," which consisted of numerous rites, 
ceremonies, and sacrifices, he also appointed persons to 
officiate and execute these duties for the people as well as 
for themselves, who were called " priests or sacrificers,'* 
with particular salaries or dues annexed to their office, and 
they were to be only chosen out of one tribe. 

Accordingly, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. v. 1, 
and chap. viii. 3, a high-priest is defined as one taken up 
from amongst men, and ordained for men in things per- 
taining to God; that he may offer giflts and sacrifices for 
sins: so that the business of the priesthood was for expia- 
ting sin, and reconciling men to Gt>d, by offering gifU and 
sacrifices: and the apostle adds, verse 4, that no man 
could take this honour to himself, but he who was called 
of God^ as was Aaron, whose commission was couched in 
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the plainest and most express words imaginable, and the 
people's duty and obedience were prescribed even to the 
minntest circumstance. 

As the Jewish rites and ceremonies were almost endless^ 
and consisted of so many minute particulars, that it was 
next to impossible not to commit some breaches of their 
law, therefore God appointed atonement to be made for the 
lesser transgressions of it, by gifts and offerings and the per- 
sons aforesaid to make these offerings; but for the greater 
sinsi such as idolatry, perjury, murder, adultery, breaking 
their Sabbath, &c. no sin-offerings or expiatory sacrifices 
were allowed; and for this reason the apostle, chap/yii. 
ver. 18, 19, argues, that there is yerily a disannulment of 
the commandment going before for the weakness and un- 
profitableness thereof; for the law made nothing perfect, 
but the bringing in a better hope did, by the which we 
draw nigh unto God. 

He adds, chap. ix. 9, that gifts and sacrifices could not 
make him that did the serrice perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience. An d chap. x. 4, that it is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins; and 
rer. 6, 8, that in burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sins, God 
has no pleasure; and he argues from thence, chap.y. 4, 10, 
and chap. yii. from the 11th yerse to the 19th, a necessity 
that another priest should arise after the order of Melchise- 
dec, which was an higher order, and that he should be per- 
fect (being to become author of eternal salyation to all 
them who obey him:) for if perfection was in the Leyitical 
priesthood, (under which the people receiyed the law) what 
need was there that another priest should arise after the 
order of Melchisedec, and not after the order of Aaron ; 
for the priesthood being changed, there is made a necessity 
of the change also of the law. 

And then he observes many differences between our 
Saviour's and the Jewish priesthood. 

1. That ** this priest was not made after the law of a 
carnal conunandment, but after the power of an endless 
life." 
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2. That " he was made a priest^ not without an oath, 
which the Jewish priests were not," t. 20, 21. 

3. That " they were many priests, because they were 
not suffered to continue, by reason of death; but thk man, 
because he continueth, hath an unchangeable priesthood : 
wherefore he is able to save them to the utmost, that come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liyeth to make interces- 
sion for them," ver. 23, 24, 25. 

4. That " the law maketh men high priests which have 
infirmity; but such a high priest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made high- 
er than the heavens, who needeth not daily to offer up 
sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the people, 
for this he did once, when he offered up himself," rer. 26, 
27, 28. 

5. That *'he obtained a more excellent ministry, by 
how much he is mediator of a better covenant, which was 
established upon better promises; for if the covenant had 
been &ultles8, then should no place have been sought for 
the second; for finding fault with them, saith the Lord, I 
will put my laws into their minds, and write them in their 
hearts, and they shall not teach every man his neighbour, 
saying, know the Lord, for all shall know me from the 
greatest to the least; for I will be merciful to their unrigh- 
teousness, and their sins and iniquities I will remember 
no more; in that he saith, by a new covenant, he hath 
made the first old, and that which decayeth and waxeth 
old, is ready to vanish away," chap. viii. ver. 6, 7» 10, 11, 
12, 13, and chap. x. ver. 16, 17* 

6. In chap. ix. the apostle compares the rites and 
bloody sacrifices of the law, and shows how far inferior 
they are to the blood and sacrifice of Christ, " who not by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, enter- 
ed at once into the holy place, having obtained eternal re^ 
demption for us; for if the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood, 
of Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself,. 
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without blot, to God^ to purge your consciences from dead 
works, to serye the living God?" rer. 12^ 13, 14. 

7. In chap. X. he shows the weakness of the law-sac- 
rifices, " which being offered up year by year continually, 
could not make the comers there unto perfect, for then they 
would have ceased to have been offered, because that the 
worshippers, once purged, should have had no more con- 
science of sins. Yer. 1, 2. Then said he, Lo I come^ to do 
thy will, O God : he taketh away the first that he may esta- 
blish the second; by the which will we are sanctified, 
througlvthe offering of Jesus Christ, once for all. Every 
priest standing ministering, and offering the same sacrifices, 
which can never take away sins: but this man, after he 
offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down at the right 
hand of God ; for by one offering he hath perfected for ever, 
them that are sanctified; that is, those who obey his com- 
mands, ver. 9, 10, 11, 12, 14; and in ver. 18, he tells them, 
where remission of sins is, there is no more offering for 
sins.*' 

In the rest of the chapter the apostie exhorts the 
Hebrews, whom he calls his brethren, to have the bold- 
ness to enter in with him into the holiest, by the blood of 
Jesus; and having a high-priest over the house of God, to 
draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of fiaith, hav- 
ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed with pure water, and to hold fast the profes- 
sion of our faith, without wavering; and to consider one an- 
other to provoke unto love, and to good works ; not forsak- 
ing the assembling ourselves together, as the manner of 
some is; but exhorting one another, and so much the more 
as ye see the day approaching. And he enforces his argu- 
ment, by telling them, that if we sin wilfully after the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins. 

Now, in all this epistle, where this matter is so fully and 
at large explained, (as well as in many other parts of 
Scripture, where the Jewish priesthood, rites, and ceremo- 
nies are plainly abolished,) there is not one word or hint 
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given of any other to be established upon the ruins of it. 
In all the chapters which I hare quoted^ no priest, sacri- 
ficer^ prophet, mediator^ intercessor, reconciler, benedictor, 
ambassador, or spiritual prince, is once mentioned, but 
Jesus Christ alone; though one might have expected to 
hare met with him, or to have heard of him here, if there 
was to hare been any such person in nature. On the con- 
trary, the apostle himsetf addresses to the Hebrews as his 
equals, and claims no right, privilege, or superiority over 
them; talks to them always in the plural number; nor does 
he, in the modem phrase, say, pray ye, &&, but joins him- 
self with them in erery act of lore and duty. 

If this was the case of the Hebrews, who were parties 
to the Horeb contract, by which God became their tempo- 
ral king, and consequently, they became bound, and sub- 
jects to all the laws of Moses; the argument is much stron- 
ger in behalf of the Gentiles, who were never any way con- 
cerned in the Jewish priesthood, rites and ceremonies; and 
there must be therefore a very plain and positive institu- 
tion and establishment found out in Scripture, before they 
can be subjected to it. T. 



No. XXXIV.— ALL PRIESTLY POWER INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE GOSPEL, AND RENOUNCED BY IT. 

I have fully shown, in my last paper, that as there is 
but one sacrifice in the Christian religion, so there is but 
one sacrificer or priest, who, as our church declares in the 
communion service, made one oblation of himself, and 
once offered up a full, perfect, sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satis&ction, for the sins of the whole world; and 
agreeably to this declaration, in the 13th Article, she calls 
the sacrifices of the Popish priests dangerous deceits, and 
blasphemous fables. 

I cannot with my best inquiry find out, that in the 
whole Christian religion, there are any new rites and cere- 
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monies appointed^ or anj offices erected; nor in the Gos- 
pels, Acts, or I Epistles, does anything like an institution 
occur, except that of deacons; which office is now quite 
laid aside, unless it may be said to be reyived by virtue of 
the act of Queen Elizabeth, which appoints overseers of 
the poor; for as to the modem ecclesiastical deacon, he has 
no resemblance to the Scripture officer, who was appointed 
to serve tables, upon complaint of the Grecian widows, 
who were neglected in the daOy ministration, which the 
apostles were not at leisure to attend, because of the preach- 
ing of the word, and therefore directed the congregation to 
choose others, whose business it should be. Acts, chap. vi. 

I shall therefore inquire how the Popish world came to 
be blessed with such a long train of spiritual equipage; and 
see what can be found in the Scriptures, to warrant ox 
countenance their present pretensions. In order to it, I 
shall observe, that promulgation is of the essence of a law, 
which cannot be without plainness and perspicuity: It 
must not be expressed in doubtful and equivocal terms: It 
must not depend upon critical learning, or different read- 
ings; nor receive its explanation from the mysterious gib- 
berish, and unintelligible jargon of the schools; but ought 
to be such, as a plain, open, simple-hearted, sincere man 
may easily discover, amidst the numerous and contradictory 
schemes of the ecclesiastics. 

Weak and corrupt men may, through ignorance or design, 
frame and enact laws obscure and unintelligible; but the 
Almighty cannot intend to mislead his creatures, or want 
proper words to express his meaning: Even such human 
laws as enact penalties, or restrain the natural liberty of 
mankind, are always construed strictly, and extended no 
farther than the letter expressly warrants; and it is mnch 
more reasonable that it should be so understood in divine 
laws, upon which the temporal and eternal happiness of all 
the world depends; not only because of the importance of 
the subject, but as there can be no unwary omission, or 
defect in words chosen by the Holy Ghost. We may 
therefore be very sure, that whatever is not expressed in 
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Scripture, plain and clear to common understandings, was 
not intended for our instruction, or can become a dutj. 

With our eyes thus cleared up, we will yiew those texts 
and parts of holy writ, brought together to support this un- 
wieldy fabric. And here, for some time, I must beg leave 
of my reader, to stand amazed, and be at a loss, which 
most to admire, the stupidity and acquiescence of the Po- 
pish and popishly-affected laity, or the daring insolence and 
impiety of their ecclesiastics, that without reason, or the 
appearance of reason, without Scripture, or the colour of 
Scripture, but directly in defiance of them both, they could 
be able to form so complete an empire over the bodies and 
minds of the greatest part of Christendom; rob them of 
their goods and possessions, and make them instruments of 
their own ruin, hug their chains, and mortally hate, mur- 
der, or ruin erery one who would set them free. 

But before I enter upon a particular disquisition of the 
texts produced, I would first inquire what benefit can ac- 
crue to Christianity by such powers in the Christian clergy. 
A Roman judge is honourably mentioned by Cicero, for 
always asking cut bono (for what end or advantage) an al- 
leged action was done; by which he could make some 
judgment whether it was done or not, and who did it. 
The same is a reasonable proceeding in this case; for 
though it be no objection to the truth of what God has 
said, that it is not agreeable to the sentiments of weak men, 
yet whilst it remains a question, whether Qod said it or 
not, there cannot be any stronger way of arguing used, 
than to show that it is unworthy of the Divine wisdo^i and 
goodness, who can say nothing which is trifling and imper- 
tinent, or make any ordinances useless or mischievous to 
his creatures. 

Nothing can come &bmCk>d, but what is God-like; and 
therefore when any number of men combining together, 
dare tell me anything in his name, of no use to religion or 
virtue, and yet of apparent advantage to themselves or 
their order, I shall always believe it to be an invention of 
their own, forged to gratify their ambition and avarice, and 
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shall ever vindicate the Almighty from the imputed ca- 
lumny. 

Now of what use is it to religion and virtue, that the 
clergy should always make one another? Whether the 
imposition of hands be esteemed barely a ceremony, to de- 
note a person appointed to an office, or be the appointment 
itself? or whether he be chosen by laying on of hands, 
or by any other ceremony? will the same person, with 
the same qualifications, be a better man,better Christians, 
or abler divine, if he receives his orders in a direct line 
from the apostles, through the canal of a Popish, high- 
church, or Presbyterian priesthood, or if only from the civil 
magistrate, or voluntary societies? Or is it possible to be- 
lieve, that whilst he is administering the offices of religion, 
and doing the duties of the gospel, the devout Christian 
people shall lose the effects of their piety, and the benefit 
of Christ's promises, for the defect of any circumstance, or 
any omission or superfluity in his adoption; things which 
they could neither prevent nor know? Sure we have not 
so learned Christ. 

Can we suppose that Almighty Ood should make such 
an establishment of Christianity, as must destroy Christia- 
nity itself, and put it under the sole guidance and direction 
of a society of men, who will have a perpetual interest to 
overturn or pervert it, and ever did so when they had power. 

What can be suggested more absurd, than that the good 
God should send his Son from heaven, to teach virtue and 
goodness to men, manumit and set them free from the su- 
perstitions of the Jews, and the idolatries of the Gentiles; 
who, whilst upon earth, should not only disclaim all power 
and dominion himself, but suffer an ignominious death, to 
make mankind happy; and yet subject them to a yoke, the 
most arbitiary and tyrannical in the world, without redress, 
without remedy; where the governors have constant temp* 
tations and motives to oppress, and the governed no means 
to resist or oppose? For no less than this are the Popish 
and high-church demands upon us, and the inevitable con- 
sequences of their wild and wicked hypothesis. 
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If they are an order of men appointed directly bj God, 
and have the goyemment of the church by divine right in 
all things, which relate to spirituals^ (that is, in all things 
wherein their own interest is concerned:) If they are to 
be the sole judges of their own powers, and what doctrines 
they are to teach; if the people are to receive them impli- 
citly, and to submit to and be concluded by their determi- 
nations, and if no human authority must control them ; 
which I think those whom I write against, all claim; 
(though scarce two of them agree in whose hands, or in 
what part of the clergy these powers are vested,) then it is 
plain, that they are possessed of the most despotic, unli- 
mited, and uncontrollable sovereignty in the universe, and 
which of necessity must prove, and actually ever has 
proved, the most cruel and tyrannical in the exercise. 

But if they have not this power, they can have none at 
all, but what the civil magistrate or voluntary societies 
trust them with; for, what is the name of a power, which 
every man is a judge whether he will submit to or not? 
Or how can that be said to be divine, which the civil ma- 
gistrate can control at his pleasure? There can be no me- 
dium in nature betwixt another's judging for me, and my 
judging for myself : If another be to judge for me, I must 
submit to his determinations, let them be ever so absurd, 
monstrous, or wicked; but if I have a right to re-examine 
them, they can amount to no more than advice, and my 
own judgment alone must determine me. 

As I think I have amply proved that it is inconsistent 
with the goodness of God to trust the powers so claimed 
with the Popish clergy; so in my two next papers I will as 
fully prove, that, in &ct, he has given them no authority 
at all. 

Indeed, to do them right, the Popish priests do not pre- 
tend to offer any direct texts to their purpose, expressing 
particularly the powers given them, and the persons in whom 
they are to be vested; as might be reasonably expected in 
a case so nearly affecting the liberties of all mankind; and 
as was actually done in the Jewish dispensation, where 
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eyery circamstance relating to their worship and the priest's 
office was minutely described; but instead thereof, they 
pick up scattered and disjointed sentences, and set them 
together by the ears^ to try what they can get by the scuffle: 
They argue from types, antitypes, parables, metaphors, al- 
legories, allusions, inferences, patterns, resemblances, 
figures, and shadows, and by such means can fetch every 
thing out of every thing. 

The Bible is a miscellaneous book, from whence crazed 
or designing men, by joining or disjoining — ^by various 
readings, corrupt or ignorant translations — ^by far-fetched 
interpretations, and putting different meanings upon words 
in Scripture from what they signify in any other parts of 
language — ^by trifling and knavish distinctions, metaphysi- 
cal subtleties, no definitions, but shifting the significations 
of words as they have occasion — by references to ancient 
customs, and twenty other theological systems of reasoning, 
— ^may always fetch materialsto serve their loose or wicked 
purposes; as we actually find an hundred different, and 
many of them almost contradictory, religions are pretended 
to be deduced from that book; and if tiie priests were let 
alone, they would find a thousand more, and bum for them 
all, (I mean other people.) But if men would be content- 
ed to judge of the gospel style, by the same rule as they do 
of other writings: If they could be persuaded that God 
Almighty, when he condescends to make use of human 
language, intends to be understood, and consequently uses 
words in their common acceptation; that when he designed 
to reveal his will to babes and sucklings, (that is, to the 
ignorant and unlearned,) he did not choose to do it in rid- 
dles, to make way for interpreters, and that the Popish cler- 
gy might have a pretence for picking thelaity's pockets; then 
I affirm, that the Bible is the plainest, openest, most moral, 
significant, and intelligible book in the world, in all things 
which can be the duty of a man to know; and in no part 
of it more so, than in the present dispute, which has been 
rendered so perplexed and intricate by craft and artifice: 

and I undertake in my two next papers to make this out. 

T 
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No. XXXV.—THE SAME I^BJECT CONTINUED. 

There is nothing in the four gospels to authorize or 
countenance the distinction of ecclesiastical and civil; for 
as our Saviour renounced all worldly power himself^ so he 
gave none. He neither used, nor allowed the use of force 
and violence, to coerce and conquer subjects to his king- 
dom, which he declared was not of this world. As the re- 
ligion which he taught was not to consist of outward ac- 
tions and ceremonies, like the worship of the CFentiles, but 
was. to reside in the mind, so he chose proper means to at- 
tain his end : he knew that the sword might make hypo- 
crites and slaves, but never converts; he therefore instruct- 
ed his apostles to win men's a£Eection by love and gentle- 
ness, to allure them by example, and convince them by 
the reasonableness of his precepts, and he enabled them to 
prove their mission by wonders and miracles ; all which 
are directly contrary to the proceedings of Mahomet, 
whose aim was temporal dominion, and his religion impos^ 
ture; and consequently violence was necessaiy to propa- 
gate both: for absurdity can no way be supported but by 
tyranny; but truth can ever defend itself, and desires no- 
thing but a fair examination, a free hearing, and equal &- 
vour. 

He takes every occasion to caution his apostles against 
spiritual pride^ and claming superiority over others, or 
one another: the powers which he gave them were of ano- 
ther kind, such as were proper to overcome the prejudices 
of the innocent and well meaning, though misled people; 
and to confound the malice and subtlety of the governing 
priesthood, namely, '* a power against unclean spirits, and 
to cast them out; to heal all manner of sickness, and all 
manner of diseases; and to raise the dead." Sure no cler- 
gyman pretends to these powers. 

He bids them provide "neither silver nor gold,!![no 
brass, in their pockets; nor scrip for their journey; neither 
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two coats, nor shoes, nor staves:" much less coaches. I 
presume that no clergyman desires these powers. 

He orders them *< when they come into any house to 
salute it; and if they do not receive them, and hear their 
words, to depart from that house, and shake off the dust 
of their feet." The Popish clergy are for setting fire to 
such an house (as they did lately to several) and for burn- 
ing and damning every one within it. 

The apostles' commission was to '< preach Christ to all 
nations," in Matthew; and in Mark, ''to go into all the 
world, and to preach him to every creature." The Popish 
priest stays at home, and preaches himself only, to his 
own parish for money. 

Those who " believed in the apostles, and were baptiz- 
ed, had the power of casting out devils in Christ's name, 
and speaking with new tongues: they could take up ser- 
pents; no deadly thing they drank could hurt them; they 
laid hands upon the sick, and they recovered." Those 
who believe in the Popish priest^ are the best friends that 
the devil has: and instead of casting him out, for the most 
part bring him in: they can speak sense with no tongue; 
nor dare venture on any poison, but what proceeds from 
gluttony and drunkenness, with which they give their vo- 
taries diseases, instead of recovering them. 

The apostles were '^ to be witnesses of all which they 
had heard or seen said or done by our Saviour; and who 
else could be so? But the Popish priest has no other 
means of knowing Christ, than any layman of equal abili- 
ties and equal application; nor can have any greater mo-^ 
tive or inducement to preach him, except his hire; which, 
as it first suborned his predecessors to betray his person, 
and take away his life, so it has ever since been the occas- 
sion of crucifying him anew^ by misrepresenting his doc- 
trines, and making them subservient to worldly ambition 
and interest; a practice so universal, that no Englishman 
can set his foot out of his own country, but he sees the 
clergy perverting the Scripture, and abusing the people. 
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Our Saviour himself appointed the seventy disciples, 
whom " he sent before him two by two, in every place 
where he intended himself to go," and gave them powers 
almost equal to the powers of the apostles, '' even to heal 
the sick, to tread on serpents and scorpionsy^d over all 
the power of the enemy, and that nothingn^oold hurt 
them;" but he was so &r from giving any Worldly aut|io- 
rity, that he tells them, *' he sends them fortji. as lambs 
amongst wolves; that they should cany 4)|^ing .with 
them, but whatsoever house they came intoi^wey should 
say, peace to that house, and should eat and^arink such 
things as the people gave them; and whatever city tl^ 
came into, they should eat such things as were set before 
them, for the labourer is worthy of his hiire; (here it seems 
the people were to judge what wages and hire they de- 
serve); and if any persons refused to receive them, they 
were to go into the streets, and shake off the dust of their 
feet at them; which was all the excommunication that 
they were directed to use, and was nothing else but to 
leave them in their sins, and preach to them, no longer. 

Whatever is meant by the figurative and abstruse texts 
of binding and loosing, remitting and retaining sins, is evi- 
dently confined to those whom it is spoken to, and seems 
to have relation to the other world alone. 

Now I would be glad to know by what rules of con- 
struction can the powers, now claimed by any set of clergy 
in the world, be brought from these texts, or in what sense 
can any clergyman be said to be a successor of the apos- 
tles, more than every layman of ^qual qualifications. 

If our Saviour had intended to have conveyed dovm any 
powers to any man, or set of men whatsoever, it is impos- 
sible to believe but he would have expressed himself in 
the fullest and most significant words; and left no doubt 
behind him what those powers were, and to whom they 
belonged. No statute enacted amongst weak mortals is 
penned so loosely: what lawyer in Westminster Hall 
could have found out sovereign power in the precept. 
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** feed mj sheep?*' Or in our Saviour s promise to assist 
the apostles, and perhaps all Christians in general, in 
these words, " I will be with you to the end of the world"? 

The priests of Delphos uttering, for the most part, their 
oracles in sorry and balderdash poetry, gave rise to a wag- 
gish jest amongst the ancients, that Homer could write 
better verses than Apollo who inspired him. But sure no 
one among Christians will be so profane, as to give occa- 
sion to the suggestion, that the attorney-general can draw 
up a clearer and more intelligible commission than the 
apostles. 

But though there be nothing in the gospels to justify or 
excuse the priestly demands upon the laity, yet there are 
many texts expressly against them, in which our Saviour 
disclaims all authority over men, and forbids his disciples 
and followers assuming superiority over their brethren, or 
censuring, judging, or using any one ill, for not receiving, 
or for opposing them. 

In Luke xii. 13, a man desires of our Saviour to speak 
to bis brother to divide his inheritance with him; and his 
answer is, " who made me a judge,' or a divider over you?" 

In John xii. 47, 48, our Saviour declares, '^ if any man 
hears his words, and believes not, that he will not judge 
him; for he came not to judge the world, but to save 
the world." And in the next verse leaves him to the 
judgment of the Father, and tells him what will be his 
doom. 

In John xviii. 36, he was brought before Pilate for 
speaking treason against Caesar, and claiming the temporal 
kingdom of Judea; and he took that occasion to renounce 
all earthly sovereignty, by declaring, *' his kingdom was 
not of this world," and gave his reason for it; which so sa- 
tisfied the Eoman governor, ever jealous of his master's 
authority, that he pronounced him innocent, and would 
gladly have released him, if the Jewish priests would have 
sufiered it 

In Matthew vii. 1, 2, 3, he says to his disciples, ^' judge 

L 
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brethren; but he that is greatest amongst jou, shall be 
your servant; and whoever does exalt himself, shall be 
abased; and he that shall humble himself, shall be exalted." 

In Luke xx. 46, he warns his disciples to '^ beware of 
the scribes, who desire to walk in long robes, and love 
greetings in the markets, and the highest seats in the 
synagogues, and the chief places at feasts," (hear, ye 
Popish bishops, priests, and deacons!) ** who devour widows 
houses, and for a show make long prayers/' 

In Luke xxii. 24, 25, 26, *' there was a strife amongst 
the apostles which should be the greatest, ^nd Jesus 
said unto them, the kings of the Gentiles exercise autho- 
rity over them, and they that exercise authority upon 
them, are called bene&ctors. But ye shall not be so; but 
he that is greatest amongst you, let him be as the younger, 
and he that is chief, as he that does serve." The same in 
Matthew xx. 25, 26, 27* And he enforces this precept 
in verse 28,- from his own conduct, " even as the Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister." 

Our Saviour did not, like others, preach doctrines to his 
disciples which he refused to practise, but teaches them 
modesty and humility by his own example: for in the 13th 
of John, he '* washes their feet himself, and bids them 
wash one another's." How di£ferent is this from the 
proud spirit of his pretended successors, who take place of 
the nobility and gentry, and make the great men of the 
earth kiss their slippers; salute them upon the knee, as if 
they were gods below, or sovereign princes; nay more, set 
themselves above the crown itself; for what is it else they 
mean, after saying grace, and in their cups, by putting the 
church (by which they mean themselves) before the king 
and royal family? We all know too well their kindness 
for the people (who are the Scriptural and legal church) to 
suspect that they mean them. 

No^ many years since, the constant health among them 
was, king, queen, and church; but now all the high clergy 
are guilty of the same crime for which cardinal Wolsey 
ought to have lost, and in all likelihood would have lost 
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his head, if he had not preyented it, as it is said, hy self- 
murder,-— even the crime of setting themselves above the 
crown, and viva voce, crying out, Hgo et rex mens, when 
they are in the humour of owning him as such. 

T. 



No. XXXVI.— AN INWIRY INTO RELIGIOUS ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS, WITH A FURTHER CONFUTATION OF 
THE IMPIOUS AND ABSURD CLAIMS OF HIGH 
PRIESTS. 

So various and contradictory are the opinions and rea- 
sonings of men, that no voluntary society or assembly can 
act, or long hold together, without establishing certain 
rules and orders amongst themselves, regarding the com- 
mon interest and conduct of the society, and appointing 
persons whose duty it shall be, to see those orders put in 
execution; and if any member does not think it lawful or 
expedient to submit to the public regulations, they must 
have a right to exclude him, or in other words, to excom- 
municate him from their body, if he do not choose to 
separate himself. 

If the design of the meeting be to worship God, to join 
in the same prayers, and for exhortation and edification, 
(which assembly is called a church) there must be time 
and place appointed, when, and where, they are to meet, 
and persons to prepare and keep in order all things neces- 
sary for their meeting : there must be one, or more, ap- 
pointed to read those prayers [to the congregation, in 
which they are to join, and to do all those offices, which 
can be performed only by single persons; and if the so- 
ciety would avoid the loquacity and interruption of igno- 
rant and conceited members, they must confine exhorta- 
tion to one, or to a few persons of approved gravity and 
wisdom. There must be also some means of conferring 
and agreeing together, to support the common expenses of 
buildings, repairs, utensils, &c. and con8e9[uentIy, there 
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must be debates^ which cannot well be carried on without 
a president, chairman^ or prolocutor, to regulate them^ col- 
lect their voices, and pronounce their resolutions; without 
which precautions thej wiU be more likely to fight than 
pray. 

If several of these churches, residing at too great a dis- 
tance from one another to meet together, should esteem it 
their duty or advantage to join in the same form of wor- 
ship, and unite in a common interest to support it, they 
must find out some means of communication, and contrive 
some cement of their union, otherwise they would soon se- 
parate again: this may be done by choosing deputies to re- 
present them, and to concert common measures, or by sub- 
mitting themselves to the conduct and determinations of 
one or more persons, chosen by common consent, in all 
such matters as do not interfere with their duty to God,* 
and the persons so chosen can hav6 no more power, nor of 
longer duration, than their principals think fit to give 
them. 

If these churches think it their duty or interest to en- 
lai^ their bottom, and make converts, they cannot take a 
more effectual method to do it, than to choose, appoint, or 
ordain discreet and honest men, who are acquainted with 
their way of worship, their ordinances, and the reasons of 
them, and send them forth to teach^ persuade, and con- 
vince others; to exhort them with meekness and love, (the 
likeliest way to gain them) and afterwards to preside and 
wateh over them, and thereby prevent their straying and 
apostatizing.* 

* That all things may be done decently and ui order, some such 
regulations as the above are necessary, but ^< one or more to read 
prayers" could only have occurred to an Englishman, Scotsmen hav- 
ing learned to dispense with that cumbersome service. We must 
here protest against Archbishop Whately's doctrine ^ on omissions." 
His system of bye-laws being larger than the New Testament itself, 
and so prolific is the source of no directions, and consequent claim 
by the servant to discretionary powers so ample, as positively, in our 
opinion, to npset . altogether the Master's authority. Dr Arnold, 
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' This was the case in the beginnings of Christianity, be* 
fore national churches were established, as well as the pre- 
sent case of independent, volantarj societies. The apos- 
tles* commission was, '* to go into ail the world, and 
preach Christ to every creature." This was impossible for 
them to do in their own persons; and therefore as they 
made converts, they exhorted them to convert others, as 
Acts viii. J, 4. When the apostles were left at "Jerusalem, 
the church was scattered abroad through all Judea and 
Samaria, and those who were scattered abroad preached 
the word. Acts xi. 13, 14. They that were scattered 
abroad upon the persecution that arose about Stephen, tra- 
velled as far as Phenice and Cyprus, and preached the 
word to none but the Jews only; and some of them, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, 
preaching the Lord Jesus Christ, iv. 4. Peter and John 
converted five thousand, and ver. 31, they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
with boldness." 

* And they were all enabled to prove their mission, by 
having the power of working miracles; for Mark xvi. 17, 
18, these signs were to follow those who believed in 
Christ's name. '* They could cast out devils, they could 
speak with new tongues; they could take up serpents; no 

another dktingaiahed modem, whose yiews of church reform we 
wish to notice also,* held the opinion that ^ the church" was *^ not 
the clergy, but the congregation of Christians;" and happily ex- 
pressed our idea that there should be a '' softening down that pesti- 
lent distinction between clergy and laity, which is so closely linked 
with the priestcraft system." *^ And I suppose," said he, '^ no one 
is so mad as to maintAin that a minister abstaining from all secular 
calling, is a matter of necessity, seeing that St Paul carried on his 
trade as tent-maker even when he was an apostle. 1 have long 
thought that some plan of this sort (restoration of the order of dea- 
cons) might be the small end of the wedge, by which Antichrist might 
hereafter be burst asunder like the dragon of Bel's temple." — X^ 
ofDr Arnold, vol ii. p. 162. — Editor. 

* See lUuatcationa and Proofe, B, 
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deadly thing could hurt them; they could lay their hands 
on the sick, and recover them." John xxiv. 12^ our Sa- 
Tiour says to his disciples, " whoever helieveth in me, the 
works that I do shall he do, and greater than these shall 
he do:" which gifts would have heen unnecessary, if they 
had heen to have made no use of them; and hy virtue of 
these general powers given to all Christians, Philip and 
Stephen, who were chosen hy the congregation to the me- 
nial office of serving tables, preached, baptized, and did 
many wonders and miracles. Acts vi. 8; viii. *J, 

But besides the common right which every man had to 
preach Christ, and propagate his kingdom, the apostle pre- 
vailed with particular persons to undertake it, and make it 
their business, who were to assist and oversee the brethren 
as a shepherd does his sheep; having the gift of discerning 
spirits, they knew who were fittest for the employment, 
and who would engage in it without any sinister views; 
but it is plain, they gave no gifts or advantages to them 
above other Christians. They could not give the Holy 
Ghost; which power was confined to the apostles alone, 
and as far as appears, was bestowed without distinction 
upon all who believed and were baptized. 

The power of speaking with tongues, as is above said, 
was given to all believers; which appears to be in Scrip- 
ture one constant and inseparable mark of having received 
the Holy Ghost 

In Acts ii. 4, the Holy Ghost fell on the apostles, 
and they spake with tongues." In Acts x. 46^ " While 
Peter spoke, the Holy Ghost fell on all who heard the 
word, and the Jews were astonished when they heard the 
Gentiles speak with tongues." Chap. xix. 6, " Paul lays 
his hands on certain disciples, and the Holy Ghost came 
on them, and they spake with tongues, and prophesied." 
Acts xi. 15, Peter, justifying himself to the Jews, for 
preaching to the Gentiles, says *' And, as I began to speak, 
the Holy Ghost fell on them as on us at the beginning. 
Then remembered I the word of the Lord, how that he 
said, John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be 
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baptized with the Holy Ohost; forasmuch therefore as 
Crod gave them (namely those who beliered) the like gift 
as he did to us, who believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
what was I that I should withstand God?" So diat here, 
from the mouth of Peter himself we have it, that the Gen- 
tiles who believed, had the same gift as the apostles. Chap, 
viii. 14, *' When the apostles at Jerusalem had heard that 
the Samaritans had received the word, they sent to them 
Peter and John, who laid hands on them, and they receiv- 
ed the Holy Ghost," which they had not received before, 
though ihey were baptized by Philip. In chap. ii. 38, 
Peter says to them of Israel, ^' Repent and be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost;" and 
ver. 41, " They gladly received the word, and the same 
day were added to them about three thousand souls," who 
must have all consequently received the Holy Ghost 
Chap. viii. 8, 9, Paul speaking of the Gentiles says, '' God 
which knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, giving them 
the Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us, and put no diiTer^ 
ence between them and us, purifying their hearts by fiedth. 

Therefore it appears plain to me, that aU w4io believed, 
especially by the apostles' ministration, received the Holy 
Ghost, and could do miracles; and consequently, the per- 
sons aforesaid, by whatever names they are called, were 
not designed to be an order of men distinct from other 
Christians, with different powers and privileges. They 
undertook a burden, not a command. They were better 
and poorer than other people, not their lords and masters; 
nor is there a word in Scripture, whereby we can guess 
that they were intended to be successors to the apostles, 
much less that the successorship was to continue to the 
end of the world; and it is evident in fact, that there were 
no such appointed, because the power of giving the Holy 
Ghost, and in consequence, of doing miracles, soon ceased 
in the church. 

With this view let us now examine the Acts and Epis- 
tles, and see what there is which contradicts it. 
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Acts xiy. 23, Paul and Barnabas " ordained elders in 
every city;" and xz. 17i Paul ''calls the elders of the 
church of Ephesus together;" and ver. 28, tells them their 
dnty^ '' Take heed therefore unto yourselves^ and to all the 
flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers, to feed the church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood." Here luckily the word Episcopos is 
translated overseer, and not bishop, because it is explained 
in the text, to import no more, than " to feed the church 
of God," that is, to assist them, to preach to them, to ex- 
hort them, to advise them, and to give them good exam- 
ples; but all this implies no jurisdiction, nor had the apos- 
tles any to give. 

Thessalonians v. 12, "Ard we beseech you, brethren, 
to know them which labour amongst you, and are over 
you in the Lord, and admonish you." Here Paul, with 
all humility, entreats the Thessalonians, that they will 
know, that is, take notice of, and hearken to, those who 
labour for their sakes, who watch over them, and admonish 
them to mend their lives. 

Ephesians iv. 7« 11> ''Unto everyone is given grace, 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ ; and he 
gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some evange- 
lists, and some pastors and teachers ;" and in the next 
Terse tells for what, namely, *' fbr the perfecting the saints 
(that is, all the &ithful) for the work of the ministry, and 
for the edifying of the body of Christ." 

Romans x. 14, 15, " How then shall they call upon him 
in whom they have not believed? And how shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard ? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher ? And how shall they 
preach unless they be sent ?" This relates plainly to the 
teaching of the apostles, who were sent to preach the gos- 
pel to the unconverted world, that otherwise could have 
known nothing of it, and possibly in a larger sense may be 
extended to all Christians, who had the power as well as 
the means to preach it, and consequently might be said to 
be sent to do it : but I should be glad to know, by what 
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skill in chemistry it has been discovered^ or how it came 
to be guessed, that the clergj of the many nations in 
Europe, as by law severally established, were the persons 
meant ; or, if only one sort of them, which that is ; when 
'tis plain that they have no other means of knowing Christ 
than the laity have, and, for the most part, can tell them 
no more than they knew before. 

Hebrews xiii. 7> *' Remember them which have the 
rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God, whose faith follow, considering the end of their con- 
versation." And, ver. 1.7, " Obey, (by others translated, 
be persuaded by) them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves ; for they watch for your souls, as those 
who must give account." Here it seems the editors of our 
English Bible do not think fit to stand to their transla- 
tions; for in the margin, against the words **rule over 
you," in both verses they have inserted the word *' guides," 
which does not give us altogether so frightful an image. 

The word translated o6ey in the last verse, is explained 
by the word remember in the first; and the reason given in 
the one is, because you are to ^' consider the end of their 
conversation;" and in the other is, " because they watch for 
your souls;" so that the Hebrews were exhorted to remem- 
ber, hearken to, or be persuaded by their guides, who had 
spoke to them the word of God, which was the end of 
their conversation, and who watched for their souls: and, 
I think, all good Christians ought to do so still, when they 
know where to find them, and the clergy have agreed 
amongst themselves who they are. 

At the latter end of the second epistle to Timothy, in our 
edition of the Bible, he is said to be the first bishop of 
Ephesus, by which we are to understand, if we please, 
that he was in possession of the authority and dignity of a 
modem prelate; but the text says no such matter: indeed 
Paul's first epistle, chap. i. ver. 11, says that ^' the glorious 
gospel of Christ was committed to his trust," that is, he was 
intrusted to preach it. And, ver. 18, he commits the same 
charge to Timothy: but in chap. iv. ver. 12, 13, he tells 
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him what he is to do; he is to be '^ an example to the be- 
lievers in word, in conversation, in charity, in faith, in 
purity;" and till he comes himself, he is *' to give attendance 
to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine ;" and the rest of the 
epistle is spent in telling him what doctrines he is to preach. 

In his 2d Epistle, Paul says unto him, '^ and the things 
thou hast heard from me amongst many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also;'* which he expresses summarily before, in 
these words, " lay hands suddenly on no man;'* a ceremo- 
ny always used amongst the Jews, to denote a person ap- 
pointed for any purpose, as well as on many other occa- 
sions; so that Paul himself knew, by inspiration, who was 
fit for his charge, and Timothy was to make good inquiry 
after faithM men: but there is no power here given but 
to preach the gospel, and to employ others to do it ; which 
I have shown every one was at liberty to do, though all 
had not an equal call, or were equally qualified for it; and 
therefore it was certainly good advice to endeavour to find 
out such as were, and prevail upon them to undertake it. 

In the Epistle to Titus, who it seems was another bishop, 
he is directed '^ to set in order the things which are wanting" 
(the business amongst us of church-wardens and vestry- 
men,) and to '^ ordain elders in every city," as Paul had ap- 
pointed him; which alludes to private directions before 
given, and proves nothing, but that Paul took the best pre- 
cautions and most prudent measures to propagate Chris- 
tianity, by reducing his converts in every city, into orderly, 
though voluntary societies, by finding out and appointing 
discreet and honest men to assist and superintend the rest; 
and it cannot be doubted but the people who knew him to 
be inspired, would be advised by him, accept his recom- 
mendations, and consequently hearken to, trust their 
affiurs, and be directed by the wisdom of persons so power- 
fully recommended; which respect and deference has been 
always paid by every sect that ever appeared in the world 
to their first founders, and for the most part to their after- 
leaders too. 
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These are all the texts that I can at present remember, 
which are usuallj brought to support the priestly claims, 
except such as plainly relate to our Sayiour himself^ or his 
apostles; but if any others occur hereafter, I shall take 
notice of them in proper time. 

But what has all this to do with a fonnal and solemn 
institution, and established form of goremment, a political 
economy, or, in ecclesiastical language and style, a spiritual 
hierarchy? 

What I must sovereign and independent power, (without 
which^ as I haye shown in my 34th paper, there can be 
in this case no power at all) depend upon figuratiye expres- 
sions, and allusions to seniority of age, as elders; to mean 
and low professions, as guides, shepherds, pastors, teachers, 
overseers, notably translated bishops? Or upon the critical 
knowledge of ancient eastern terms, of donbtful and dis- 
puted significations, which would put it in the power of 
the very few men said to be skilled in the oriental tongues, 
to settle what establishments or religion they please? 

The prophets and evangelists often speak after the man- 
ner of the eastern nations, which was for the most part 
figurative; where, far ever, to ike end of' the world, and 
such-like language, was frequently used to denote a long 
space of time; and therefore general expressions in Scrip- 
ture are not always to be taken strictly, as " covetousness is 
the root of all evil: swear not at all: children and servants 
obey your parents and masters in all things: take no care 
for the morrow : take no thought for your life, what you 
shall eat, what you shall drink, or what you shall put on: 
whatever you ask of my Father in my name, he will give 
it you: submit yourselves to one another: ye younger be 
subject to the elder; yea, be subject to one another: and 
there were many other things which Jesus did, the which 
if they should be written, the whole world could not con- 
tain die books :" and more than an hundred others of the 
same kind. When such passages occur, we must construe 
them by the rules of eternal righteousness, the reason of 
the thing, and the general bent of Scripture, and then we 
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cannot mistake their meaning, but in such cases as are of 
no consequence, whether we do or not. 

Besides^ almost all words vary their mining by time, 
and every one of the least reading, knows that there is 
scarce a word in nature, (except the proper names of per- 
sons, places, and things) that is answered by any other in 
a different language, so as to comprehend exactly the same 
number of ideas; nor is it probable that any two persons 
of the same nation ever used one such word precisely to 
the same purpose; but if they were asked to give an ade- 
quate definition of what they meant by it, would differ in 
some particular: Therefore 'tis absurd to suppose that 
men's duty and eternal salvation should depend upon the 
nice signification of single Hebrew and Greek words; lan- 
guages so long since out of common use, and dead. 

The Almighty is too merciful to his creatures to leave 
them at such uncertainties, which is in effect to let them 
throw cross and pile for their religion. When he makes 
an establishment, and gives laws to mankind, he always 
expresses himself in a manner not to be misunderstood; so 
he did in the Jewish dispensation, when there was no dis- 
pute about the meaning of their law. Though there is 
nothing in Scripture to countenance these pretensions, yet 
the gospel almost everywhere forbids them, as I have partly 
shown in my last paper, and shall unanswerably make out 
hereafter, when I shaU more fully consider the Acts and 
Epistles ; and then I will show that the apostles themselves 
claimed no authority over Christians, or any power but 
that of persuasion. I shall endeavour to show what is 
meant by baptism and the Lord's supper; and do under- 
take to prove, that the clergy have no more power from 
Scripture to administer them, than women and laymen^ 
and that nothing is meant by excommunication, but not 
keeping ill company. I wiU show too, that the clergy, in 
the first ages of Christianity, were always chosen by the 
people, and lived upon their alms, and by what steps of 
impiety and forgery the Popish priesthood came to be 
lords of so great a part of the terrestrial globe. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED.— Bt the Editor. 

*' Of systems possible it is confest, 

That wisdom infinite must choose the best." — Pope. 

If Mr Trenchardj the author of the preceding paper^ is 
right, then most of our churches are hadlj constituted. 
He was happily placed for taking an impartial survey of 
the whole question. A retired harrister, with an ample for- 
tune, trained to habits of sifting evidence, and with lei- 
sure to meditate on his subjects with freedom^ vigorously 
did he exert himself to promote public liberty. Leaving 
'* the broken cisterns" of human systems, like a sensible 
man he went to the fountain-head of truth, and from 
thence his conclusions seem to be drawn. We were 
struck to observe in his " Inquiry into Religious Establish- 
ments^" that not one word is said of the national churches 
as by law established, but to set them aside. His view of an 
establishment of religion will be new to many of our readers. 
Milner in his Church History, sets his platform aside by a 
priori argument, because it cannot be established by 
civil authority! Even voluntaries will see the axe laid 
to the root of their one-man system of teaching, and 
money, *' the root of all evil/' not considered to be the good 
thing the taught are to communicate to their teachers. It 
seems quite clear that primitive churches were congrega- 
tional, and their imiversal fellowship was sustained, not by 
political or ecclesiastical organization, but by " the perfect 
bond" of brotherly love^ not by ministerial communion, but 
by individually interchanging good offices. '' Now," says 
Paul to the Romans, chap, xvi., *' 1 commend unto you 
Phebe our sister who is a deaconess of the church which is 
at Cenchrea: that ye receive her in the Lord^ as becometh 
saints^ and that ye assist her in whatsoever business she 
hath need of you, for she hath been a helper of many^ and 
of myself also. Salute Priscilla and Aquila my fellow-la- 
bourers in Christ: Qhey taught " more perfectly" the elo- 
quent but inexperienced and ill-informed Apollos^^ ^^^ 
have laid down their necks for my life: unto whom not 
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onlj I give thanks^ but all the churches of the Gentiles 
also. Salute likewise the church in their house." Every 
*' lively stone" of the spiritual temple erected by the 
apostles was of utility and consideration^ and *' the head" 
was not allowed to *' say to the feet I have no need of 
you.*' Onesimus the slave was as highly esteemed as 
*' Erastus the chamberlain of the city." Shame to Ameri- 
ca for departing so grievously from this catholic charity 
and genuine freedom ! 

If we would effectually reform our churches^ we must 
really go back to the New Testament ; neither the first 
nor the *' second book of discipline" will do^ nor '' the so- 
lemn league and covenant," nor " the protest and claim 
of rigjits/' nor even '* the Confession of Faith, and larger 
and shorter catechism," nor '* the book of common pray- 
er, articles and liturgy." — " The Bible, the Bible oidy is 
the religion of Protestants." 

'<To whom do all you divines address yourselves in 
your disputes? Who Jis to be judge? I for myself; you 
for yourself; a third for himself; and every individual of 
the human race, for the same reason, ought to enjoy the 
same Uberty." After having exercised the rights of private 
judgment, if we can unite^ most happy should we be. But 
those who are so loudly declaiming about union of evan> 
geHcal Christians are setting up a claim of infallibility, and 
dispensing, in compliment to each other, with the laws and 
institutions of our common Master. Confounding the 
elements which are essential to constitute a Christian with 
what is essential to a Christian church, they seem to think 
it bigotry to stick to this institution when it would bar 
union among all possessed of that character; it should of 
course, however, not prevent Christians of all denomi- 
tions co-operating in the advancement of their common 
Christianity at home and abroad. 

We beg leave to exhibit a church formed according to 
the principles advanced. Let us turn then to 1st Corin- 
thians, xiv. 5y 20.* 

" Brethreny be not children in understanding; yet in 
* Improved version by Dr Boothroyd. 
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malice be je eren babes, but in understanding men. It it 
written in the law, ' with men of other languages and other 
lips will I speak to this people; jet not even then will they 
hearken to me, saith the Lord.' Wherefore different lan^ 
guages are for a sign, not to those that belieye, but to those 
that belieye not; but prophesying serreth not for those that 
believe not, but for those that do belieye. If therefore the 
whole church come together into one place, and all speak 
in unknown languages, and those that are unlearned, or 
unbelievers come in, will they not say that ye are mad? 
But if all prophesy, and an unbeliever, or one unlearned 
come in, he is convicted by all, he is judged by alL The 
secrets of his heart are made manifest; and so foiling down 
on his face, he will worship God, and declare that God is 
indeed among you." 

" Note on verse 3d. He that prophesiethi 4^?. With 
Macknight, I consider prophesying as a general name for 
any inspired truth delivered in a known tongue; or for 
prayers and psalms inspired on any particular occasion, in 
which the church joined, and by which it was edified. 

*' Terse 5th. Utdess he interpret* This might be, and 
sometimes was, done by the same person. See verse 13th. 

" Terse 6th. By revelationy Sfc. Of some new inter- 
esting truth as an apostle; or ' by the word of knowledge,' 
in explaining the types, (see chap. xiL 10,) or * by prophe- 
sying' delivering any inspired truth; or ' by doctrine* incul- 
cating any doctrine of faith. 

Terses 20-22. Be not children, ^c. As such are who 
speak in an unknown language, — And other lips, 4*c. See 
Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. Languages are* Here the apostle 
states the design of the gift of languages and of prophesy- 
ing. The former were for a sign to unbelievers, to con- 
vince them of the truth of Christianity; and the latter for 
the edification of the church or body of believers. 

" Terse 23. The whole church, ^, Nothing can be 
more evident than that the * whole church' means here 
' the whole brotherhood,' or assembly of believers, — ^tm* 
learned among the members of the church: or 'unbelievers,' 
unconverted heathens, will they not say that ye are mad? 
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" Verses 24-25. If ye aU prophesy, ^c. Are uttering 
in a known language, inspired truths, then such persons 
are conyicted by all, &c. The secrets of, 3^, His secret 
thoughts, purposes, and sins, are exposed to his own view; 
and falling down, &c. 

'< Reflections, — ^We may learn how different the present 
state of the church is from what it was at first, and what the 
nature of things required it to be, in respect to immediate 
revelations, and speaking yarious languages by the Holy 
Spirit. Though these gifts are no longer bestowed, let us 
earnestly desire those which are far more yaluable, the or- 
dinary graces, which, like prophecy and love, are of the 
greatest advantage to our own souls, and secure the edifica- 
tion of others. Every gift should be improved for general 
usefulness. How unprofitable must it be to preach or pray 
in such a style, that the ignorant cannot understand; and 
much more to keep the word of God locked up in an tm- 
known language? It is a subject of gratitude to the Giver 
of all good, that his blessed word has been translated into 
our own language, and that of so many others; and that 
this work is now so rapidly advancing, that the time does 
not seem fer distant, when men of every nation may read 
the wonderful works of God, each in his mother's tongue. 
*' Send out thy light and truth, O God, let thy word have 
free course and be glorified." 

« What commanding influence must religion have, when 
all its ordinances are celebrated with due decorum and se- 
riousness, according to the unerring word of God, who is 
not the author of confusion, but of peace and order, in the 
churches. How happy had it been for the Christian world 
had the advice of the apostle, or ratlier the authority of 
God, been invariably acknowledged and followed. Let all 
professed followers of Christ adhere both as to doctrine and 
practice, and as far as possible as to the minutest circum- 
stance of worship, to the rules of the holy Scriptures."* 

Worthy John Newton, the favourite minister of Mrs 

* That the word translated church is applicable to a smgle congre- 
gation of worshippers, or indeed indifferently to any gathering of 
men whatever, as well as to the catholic or uniyersal body of beHev. 
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Hannah More and Mr Wilberforce, urges the aboye pas- 
sage to vindicate his conformity to the Church of England, 
as not more inconsistent with Scripture than the Indepen- 
dent friend whom he addressed thus : — 

'' The apostle Paul*addresses the Corinthians as a church 
of Christ; and we have from him a larger and more parti- 
cular account of the practices of their church than of any 
other. In chap. xiv. of his first Epistle, after censuring 
and correcting some improprieties which had obtained in 
their public assemblies, he gives them this direction, — ^ Let 
the prophets speak two or three, and let the other judge. 

enT, is generally admitted. The building, and not those who meet in 
it» and the clergy, and those belonging to onr established churches, 
are called churchmen, in distinction from Dissenters. None of these 
afiplications of the word are proper ; but the definition of the word 
given in the Articles of the Church of England, suits best what the 
above Scripture exhibits it to have been in primitive times. *^ The 
visible church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly min- 
istered, according to Christ's ordinance, in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same." 

The cause of much evil to the church and world has been, and is, 
an ambitious desire to construct a church comprehending within its 
pale all within a parish, by building a church, and endowing a min- 
ister, then uniting single congregations in districts by a presbytery, 
and counties by a synod, and a nation by a general assembly. 

** The word of the Lord came unto Ezekiel, saying, Son of man, 
say, Thou art the land not watered with showers, nor rained upon in 
the day of indignation. There is a conspiracy of her prophets in 
the midst of her ; they are like a roaring lion tearing the prey ; they 
have devoured persons; they have taken trettsure and precious 
things ; they have multiplied her widows in the midst of her. Her 
priests have violated my law, and have polluted my sanctuary ; they 
have not distinguished between the holy and polluted ; neither have 
they made known the difference between the unclean and the clean ; 
and they have suffered my sabbaths to be violated, and I am pro- 
faned among them. Her princes in the midst of her, are like 
wolves tearing the prey ; they are intent to shed blood, and to de- 
stroy souls, that they may get gain. And her prophets have daub- 
ed them with untempered mortar, seeing vanity, and divining lies 
unto them, saying, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, when Jehovah 
bath not spoken." 
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If any thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, let 
the first hold his peace. For je may all prophesy one by 
one^ that all may learn, and all may be comforted.' The 
general practice of congregational churches in our time 
seems not to comply with apostolic injunction. I think, 
my friend, in your assemblies, especially in your solemn 
stated worship on the Lord's day, there is seldom more 
than one speaker. The same minister who preaches, 
usually begins and ends the service." He proceeds to 
obviate the usual objections to the primitive pattern being 
binding upon Christians in all ages, and concludes thus: — 
'' To be directed to study these churches as a model, and 
to be told at the same time that some parts of their prac- 
tice were not designed for the imitation of future ages, 
without distinctly specifying which were, and which were 
not, is rather the way to perplex and bewilder an inquirer, 
than to help him to information. Upon this ground, 
though I might refuse to trust the assumed infallibility of 
the pope, I must feel the need of an infallible visible guide to 
reside somewhere in the church; for without such assistance 
I could not take a single step with certainty, but must be 
liable to stumble at the very threshold of my inquiry." 

The talented Robert Robinson of Cambridge supports 
the same sentiments thus: — 

A nation of even profeseing ChriBtians has never yet existed. 
Infiuit christening and a general puhlic profession is the utmost we 
have seen, and this as a substitute for an intelligible profession. From 
Acts xiv. and xv. we learn that the apostles did not aim at or expect 
national conversions. The church of Antioch was gathered together, 
and sent a deputation to Jerusalem to ascertain whether it was true, 
as certain Pharisees had afi&rmed, that they taught the Gentiles should 
be circumcised : it was received by the church, and by the apostles 
and elders. At their meeting, James spoke, saying, ** Brethren 
hearken unto me. Simon Peter hath declared how God first visited the 
Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his name ; and to this 
agree the words of the prophets.'* Those who reverence the will of 
God supremely, will be content to have a church separate from the 
world that lieth in wickedness — and by such when taught it, the 
Scripture model will be followed ; but it won't suit those ambitious 
men, whether lay or clerical, who aspire at dominion over the souls, 
bodies, and property of men. 
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^' How different are the Christian churches now? The 
primitive Christians understood religion in all its parts; 
but we haye forgotten' some, added others, and perplexed 
all. The J understood each part in all its extent; but we 
seldom trace a truth backward to its spring, or forward to 
its outfall. They knew what to say, and where to stop; 
but we rashly decide what they durst not determine, and 
haye nothing to say on their chief subjects. Far from 
bringing a psalm or a doctrine to increase the stock, we 
can hardly carry them home in our memories when they 
are given us. We go to Christian assemblies, not like 
bees to their own hives, each to contribute a little to the 
general store; but like bees burnt out of their own hives 
to carry away the labours of others. In this, too general a 
case, who can wonder we should be slow to teach the doc- 
trine of the text?" (Discourse on '' Ye may all prophesy 
one by one, that all may learn, and all may be comforted," 
entitled, ''ant person who undbbstands Christian- 
ity MAY TEAGH IT.") 

We shall now present to our readers the Scriptural mo- 
del of a church, as sketched by John Milton, and embodied 
in practice by John Locke, two of the most illustrious men 
Britain has produced. 

** In Milton s views of the church and the ministry, we 
have other proofs of his construing the Scriptures in the 
manner most favourable to Christian liberty. He teaches, 
that the universal church has no head but Christ, and that 
the power arrogated by popes, councils, and bishops, is 
gross usurpation. In regard to particular churches, he is 
a strict congregationalist. Each church, he says, is com- 
petent to its own government, and connected with others 
only by the bond of charity. No others are authorized to 
interfere with any of its concerns, but in the way of bro- 
therly counsel. 

'' Every church consisting of the above parts, that is, 
well instructed believers, however small its numbers^ is to 
be considered as in itself an integral and perfect church, so 
far as regards its religious rights; nor has it any superior 
on earth, whether individual, or assembly, or convention, 
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to whom it can be lawfiillj required to render submission; 
insomuch as no believer out of its pale, nor anj order or 
council of men whateyer, has a greater right than itself to 
expect a participation in the written word and the pro- 
mises, in the presence of Christ, in the presiding influence 
of the Spirit, and in those gracious gifts which are the re- 
ward of united prayer." Yol. iL p. 194. 

''The choice of the minister, he says, belongs to the 
people. The minister, if possible, should serre the church 
gratuitously, and live by the labour of his own hands. 
This unpaid serrice he pronounces more noble, and conso- 
nant to our Lord's example and that of the apostles. In 
accordance with these views, he favours the idea of a 
church consisting of few members. 

" All that pertains to the worship of God and the sal- 
vation of believers; all, in short, that is necessary to con- 
stitute a church, may be duly and orderly transacted in a 
particular church, within the walls of a private house, and 
where the numbers assembled are inconuderable. Nay, 
such a church, when, in compliance with the interested 
views of its pastor, it allows of an increase of numbers be- 
yond what is convenient, deprives itself in a great measure 
of the advantages to be derived from meeting in common." 
Vol. ii. p. 194.* 

* The mania for church building and clerical services is so great 
at present, as to require some check. ** More than one-half of the 
clergymen that are employed," says Dr Stmthers, ^ might be dis- 
pensed with, and yet the work of the district be performed equally 
well. They are continually crossing each other's path of usefulness." 
The most effectual and proper plan would be for the Christian people 
to take heed to the apostolical admonition, ^ If any provide not for 
his own, and especially for his own kindred, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel." The social affections move from pri- 
vate to public objects — ** charity 

Friend, ndghboor, brother, first it will emfaraoe. 
Its country next* aaA next tbe tnnnaii raoa." 

What can therefore be spared out of hard earned wages ma^ go to 
increase the funds devoted to missionary purposes, and to send to 
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' **He maintains^ that ministers are not to monopolize 
public instruction, or the administration of the ordinances; 
but that all Christians, haying sufficient gifts> are to parti- 
cipate in these serrices. 

*' The custom of holding assemblies is to be maintained, 
not after the present mode, but according to the apostolical 
institution, which did not ordain that an indiyidual, and 
he a stipendiary, should have the sole right of speaking 
from a higher place, but that each believer in turn should 
be authorised to speak, or prophesy, or teach, or exhort, 
according to his gifts ; insomuch that even the weakest 
among the brethren had the privilege of asking questions, 
and consulting the elders and more experienced members 
of the congregation." (Vol. ii. p. 203.) " Any believer 
is competent to act as an ordinary minister, according as 
convenience may require, provided only he be endowed 
with the necessary gifts, — ^these gifts constituting his mis- 
sion.'* (P. 153.) '^ If, therefore, it be competent to any 
believer whatever to preach the gospel, provided he be fur- 
nished with the requisite gifts, it is also competent for him 
to administer the rite of baptism, insomuch as the latter 
office is inferior to the former." (P. 157-) " With r^ard 

heathen lands those of the *' one-half of the clergymen" capable of 
promnlging the gospeL And let statesmen take the following warning 
addressed to them by one who rose above professional prejudices, 
** Politicians never blunder so fatally, as when they mistake the mode 
by which religion can sustain the state, and when they trust that sup- 
port to the influence of a professional confederacy, and to the effect 
of superstition, rather than to the real principles of religion, and 
virtue in the people. Under this error, their measures go to exalt 
the clergy, to give them an interest against the success of plain 
truth, and to confirm the fabric of superstition and imposture. The 
revolution of France is the dreadful lesson, written in characters of 
blood, declaring clearly to all the world that the religious system of 
a country, in as fctf as it departs from the simplicity of truth, is 
weak, and in as far as it departs from pure piety and virtue, Is 
worthless — weak and worthless, in a political, as well as in a moral 
view." — A Sermon preached before his Majesty's High Conunissioner, 
1794, by Thomas Hardy, D.D. abounding throughout with liberal 
sentiments, beautifiiUy expressed. 
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to the Lord's Supper, also, it has been shown in the pre- 
ceding chapter, that all are entitled to participate in that 
rite, but that the priyilege of dispensing the elements is 
confined to no particular man, or order of men." (P. 158.) 
" We have said, that whilst we dissent from some of 
Milton's views on the subject of our present remarks, we 
agree in their spirit. It was eyidentlj the aim of all his 
suggestions, to strip the clergy, as they are called, of that 
peculiar, artificial sanctity, with which superstition had 
long arrayed them,and which had made their simple, be- 
nignant office, one of the worst instruments of ambition 
and despotism. We believe that this institution will never 
exert its true and full power on the church and on the 
world, until the childish awe with which it has been view- 
ed, shall be exchanged for enlightened esteem, and until 
men, instead of expecting from it certain mysterious, un- 
defined influences, shall see in it a rational provision for 
promoting virtue and happiness, not by magic, but accord- 
ing to the fixed laws of human nature." — W, E. Chau" 
nin^s Works, p. 57-61. 

Locke had to absent himself in consequence of his connec- 
tion with political parties, obnoxious to the government. 
In servile compliance with the king's wishes, Dr Fell got 
him excluded from the university of Oxford.* Hav- 

* '^ Thus without the shadow of a crime, Mr Locke lost a situation 
attended with some emolument and great convenience, was the uni- 
versity deprived of, or rather thus, from the base principles of ser- 
vility, did she cast away the man, the haviag produced whom, is now 
her chiefest glory ; and thus, to those who are not determined to be 
blind, did the true nature of absolute power discover itself, against 
which the middling station is not more secure than the most exalted. 
Tyranny, when glutted with the blood of the great, and the plunder 
of the rich, will condescend to hunt humbler game, and make a 
peaceable and innocent Fellow of a college, the object of its persecu- 
tion. In this instance, one would almost imagine there was some in- 
stinctive sagacity in the government of that time, which pointed out 
to them, even before he had made himself known to the world, the 
man who was destined to be the most saooeasfiil adversary of su- 
perstition and tyranny." — C. J. Fox. 
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ing taken up his. residence in Holland, and united with 
Christian brethren there, he constructed the following or- 
der of a church. It is introduced by Lord Eling thus: — 

'' The following paper in Locke's hand-writing, was 
drawn up bj him apparently for the rule and guidance of 
a religious society^ whilst he resided in Holland, as it is 
dated 1688. It may be considered as his idea of a pure 
Christian community, or church untainted by worldly con- 
siderations, or by professional arts. 

*' Pacific Christians. 

<* 1. We think nothing necessary to be known or believ- 
ed for salvation, but what God hath revealed. 

<' 2. We therefore embrace all those who, in sincerity, 
receive the word of truth revealed in the Scripture, and 
obey the light which enlightens eveiy man that comes in- 
to ike world. 

'^ 3. We judge no man in meats, or drinks, or habits, or 
days, or any other outward observances, but leave every 
one to his freedom in the use of those outward things 
which he thinks can most contribute to build up the in- 
ward man in righteousness, holiness, and the true love of 
Ood, and his neighbour in Christ Jesus. 

'< 4. If any one find any doctrinal parts of Scripture 
difficult to be understood, we recommend him, 1st, The 
study of the Scriptures in humility and singleness of heart 
2d, Prayer to the Father of lights to enlighten him. 3d, 
Obedience to what is already revealed to him, remember- 
ing that the practice of what we do know is the surest way 
to more knowledge; our infallible Guide having told us^ if 
any man will do the will of him that sent me, he shall 
know of the doctrine. 

'' 5. We leave him to the advice and assistance of those 
whom he thinks best able to instruct him, — ^no men, or 
society of men, having any authority to impose their opi- 
nions or interpretations on any, even the meanest Chris- 
tian; since in matters of religion eveiy man must know, 
and believe, and give an account for liin^fff^lf. 
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^'6. We bold it to be an indispensable duly for all 
Cbristians to maintain lore and cbaritj in tbe diyersity of 
contrary opinions; by wbicb charity we do not mean an 
empty sound, but an effectual forbearance and good-will, 
carrying men to a communion, friendship, and mutual as- 
sistance one of another, in outward as well as spiritual 
things; and by debarring all magistrates from making use 
of their authority, much less their sword, (which was put 
into their hands only against eTil-doers,) in matters of 
faith or worship. 

^' 7* Since the Christian i^eligion which we profess is not 
a notional science, to furnish speculation to the brain, or 
discourse to the tongue, but a rule of righteousoess to in- 
fluence our lives, Christ having given himself to redeem 
us from all iniquity, ^d purify unto himself a people zeal- 
ous qf go9d works, we profess the only business of our 
public assemblies to be to exhort thereunto, laying aside 
all controversy and speculative questions^ instruct and en* 
courage one another in the duties of a good life, which is 
acknowledged to be the great business of true r^ligiqn, and 
to pray God for the assistance of his Spirit for the enlight- 
ening our understanding and subduing our corruptions, 
that so we may return unto him a reasonable and accept^ 
able service, and show our faith by our works, proposing 
to ourselves and others, the example of our Lor4 and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, as the great pattern fqr our imitation. 

'< 8. One alone being our master, even Christ, we ac- 
knowledge no masters of our assembly; but if any man, in 
the spirit of love, peace, and meekness, has a word of ex- 
hortation, we hjear him. 

*< 9. Nothing being so oppressive, or having proved so 
fotal to unity,, love, and charity, the first great characterise 
tical duties of Christianity, as men's fondness of their own 
opinions, and thejb: endeavours to set them up and have 
them followed, instead of the gospel of peace; to prevent 
those seeds of dissension and division, and maintain unily 
in the difference of opinions which we know cannot be 
avoided; if any one appear contentious, abounding in bis 
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own sense^ rather than in lore, and desirous to draw fol- 
lowers after himself, with destruction or opposition to 
others, we judge him not to hare learned Christ as he 
ought, and therefore not fit to be a teacher of others. 

''10. Decency and order in our assemblies being direct- 
ed, as they ought, to edification, can need but very few and 
plain rules. Time and place of meeting being settled, if 
anything else need regulation, the assembly itself, or four 
of the ancientest, soberest, and discreetest of the brethren, 
chosen for that occasion, shall regulate it. 

'< 11. From erery brother that, after admonition, walk- 
eth disorderly, we withdraw ourselves. 

'< 12. We each of us think it our duty to propagate the 
doctrine and practice of uniyersal good- will, and obedience 
in all places, and on all occasions, as God shall give us op- 
portunity." (Lord King's Lockcy London, 1830, p. 63.) 
' The above, with exception to the omission to recognise 
the ordinance of church-ofiBicers, pastors, and deacons, has 
our cordial approbation, and as Milton says, " A little gene- 
rous prudence, a little forbearance one of another, and some 
grain of charity, might win all these diligences to join and 
unite into one general and brotherly search after truth." 
We, therefore, notwithstanding the variety of sects and 
parties amongst us, think a church of '* Pacific Christians" 
much to be desired, to counteract the warlike churches of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The " Plymouth Brethren," we believe, follow much 
the same order as Locke adopted. They have no stated 
pastors or teachers, though, practically, speaking in their 
assemblies has &llen into very few hands. The general 
practice of having one man to preside and conduct public 
worship, and paid for his services, .has supplanted the 
apostolical and primitive example. 

•' An Inquiry into the Constitution, Unity, and Wor- 
ship of the Primitive Church," by Sir Peter King, says 
Ely Bates, Esq. ; but our copy has written on it, *'By Lord 
Chancellor King." Be that, however, as it may, its author 
was profoundly versed in the language and literature of 
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the fathera of the ehurch; and we shall giye a quotatioD, 
Yeiy curious, showing how the Word of Qod is made of 
none efiect hj those who count noses instead of weighing 
eyidence. Sir Peter writes: "Whether in the apostolic 
and primitive days there were more bishops than one in a 
church, at first sight seems difficult to resolve : that the 
Holy Scriptures and Clemens Bomanus mention many in 
one church, is certain ; and, on the other hand, it is as 
certain, that Ignatius, Tertullian, Cyprian, and the follow- 
ing fathers affirm, that there was and ought to be one in a 
church/* Chap. i. sect. 5. Now we shall be very liberal, 
and will give up to the opposite side Clemens Romanus, 
and shall no less confidently maintain, with the Scriptures 
alone on our side^ that it is certain there were more than 
one elder, and nothing like lord bishops in the primitive 
churches. Dr George Campbell says : " Ordaining elders 
or bishops in every city, or in every church, in the plu- 
ral number, if but one church. Bishop or inspector 
strictly expresses the charge of a flock ; presbyter, senator, 
elder, is a title of respect Were we to be confined to one 
term, I should readily admit that the first is the more pro- 
per. Sometimes they are denominated bishops, sometimes 
presbyters, sometimes those that are over them, their guides 
or directors in the Lord. Indeed, what we are told, (Acts 
XX. I7)> that Paul sent from Miletus to Ephesus, and called 
the elders of the church, might (were tiiere not another 
passage to this purpose) serve as sufficient."* 

<^ The priests both of the Jews and Pagan nations con- 

* Lectures on Ecclesiafitical Histoiy, by the late George 
Campbell, D.D., Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, — a work 
meriting the study of all who wonld like to see traced, by the hand 
of a master, the rise and progress of clerical usurpation. From it 
no one oonld infer that it was the performance of a Presbyterian 
clergyman. In a bold and ardent style, he marks the distinguish- 
ing character of things civil and sacred, and points out the evils of 
confounding them. Sometimes with sarcastic wit, but always with 
sound sense and erudition, he demolishes the strongholds of sacerdotal 
influence and authority. 
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stantly bear, in the sacred writem, the title of Hiereun, 
which tide thej neyer apply to any of the Christiaii minis- 
ters ordained by the apostles. These are called by the 
title of episcopos (literally superintendent, whence our 
English word Bishop) presbyteroe, literally elders, and 
diaconos, literally minister or eeryant. 

*< Christ commanded these to * Go and teach all nations/ 
to ' preach the ^spel to eTery creature/ Now^ it is wor^ 
thy of remark, that the office I am at present speaking of 
made no part of the espedal duties of a priest, in the 
other sense, such as those o£ the Jews and of the Pagans. 
Among the farmer, it- was not so nmch the family of 
Aaron, as the Yfholt tribe ^f Levi, that seem to be set 
aside for the purpose of teaching the kw ; and even to 
these it was so far from being cbnfijted in any degreei that 
persons of any tribe might teach pubUdy in 'Ale synagogues 
on the Sabbath-day; as was done by our Lord himself, 
who was of the tribe of Judah, and 1^ Paul> of the tiibe 
of Benjamin, without any objection being raised ; whereas 
an intrusion into the priestly office would have been yehe- 
hemently reseiited.">^(2>r Wluiiefyy Archbishop ofDublin, 
Kingdom of Christ.) 

Scriptural, then, it is, according to these eminent authors, 
and reasonable, that all should have liberty to propagate 
the Gospel, and for those belieying'it, to *^bnild ope as- 
other up on their most holy faith,", by << not.foisaking the 
assembling of themselyes together, but to exhort" and «ani- 
fort, and to excite one another to loye and g^od works. 
Manifold restraints, howeyer, and discouragements haye 
.been imposed, by the clergy of all denominations, on lay- 
men engaging in such exercises. " On eyery occurrence/' 
Dr Campbell remarks, (History, yd. i. p. 29i7») *' the pastons 
had taken care to improye the respect of the lower ranks, 
by widening the distance between their own order and 
the condition of their Christian brethren ; and, for this 
purpose, had early broached a distinction, which, in pro- 
cess of time, uniyersally preyailed, of the whole Christian 
commonwealth into dergy and laity/' "No re|isonable 
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man can doubt/' he sajs^ (p. 118), ^^ that anj private Chris- 
tian was then^ and is still, w^ir^nted, if he can, to conyert 
an infid^l^ and to teach him the principles of Christianity. 
Yet these are* two ifnportant parts of die apostolical com- 
mission. ; if I fthould say the most important parts, I should 
Hot speak without warrant" 

We recollect of the law, existing eyen now in England, 
being! either enforced or threatened to be executed against 
the late Sir Qeorge Grey, for holding meetings in his own 
house- for Christi^in worship and edification, because it was 
alleged their number exp^e^ed what was legal so to meet. 
W$ know of denunciations of the Church of Scotland 
aglkinst those who countenance^ fellowship-meetings, very 
prevaleint in the northern counties, and what a stir and 
zeal was shown to put down the Gratis Sabbath School 
Sctoiety at its origin, because it would foster lay preachiug 
and Independcpcy ! Let any one look into the confessions 
and testimonies of Presbyterians, and he will see abun- 
dant proof, of the carq whicl^ f* t^f standing arn^ of spiri- 
tual despotism" has used to protect their monopoly of 
instruction. 

Despite our difference of opinion, we highly respect the 
United Associate Synod and the Relief Church, whose 
ministers equal any body of clergy in mental culture, 
liberal sentiments, and Christian character; and as they 
have removed the most obnoxious parts of the Confession of 
Faidi, and are sustained in their position by the voluntary 
oblations of their own flocks, we entertain for them the 
most kindly feelings. We have, therefore, neither title nor 
inclination to animadvert on their principles; but we 
honestly avow and assert our right and title to investigate, 
and to censure when we see cause, those who enjoy or 
claim public and legislative enactments in behalf of their 
churches. As they cannot obtain what they desire without 
injustice to others, self-preservation and public interests 
eiigage us to resist their arrogant pretensions, — scorning 
as they do, the very name of Dissenters as an affront. 
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However, while we would *' extenuate nothing," neither 
would we " set down aught in malice." 

An attempt has lately been made to vindicate the Con- 
fession of Faith^ as adhered to bj the '* Free Church," frooi 
the charge of containing persecuting clauses.* It is main- 
tained^ ^' The Confession of Faith has often been accused 
of advocating intolerant and persecuting principles. It is, 
however, in truth, equally free from latitudinarian laxity 
on the one hand, and intolerance on the other." Not con- 
tent with defending the Confession, they were equally b<dd 
in their defence of the Solemn League and Covenant, — 
*<a document/' they say, " which we cannot help regarding 
as the noblest and best, in its essential nature and prin- 
ciples, of all that are recorded among the international 
transactions of the world." 

It is distasteful to read and hear, in the day of the Na- 
tional Anti-Corn Law League, an eulogium passed on an- 
other League, as the <' noblest and best I" and on one 
wbich, " in its essential nature and principles," is totally 
inapplicable to the circumstances of the United Kingdom, 
unless its admirers mean to assert their independence, and, 
by an " international transaction," astonish the world ! 

We shall not be diverted from palpable facts and clear 
principles, and seduced to enter the thorny labyrinth of 
theological strife of words, exhibited in their exposition of 
the Confession of Faith. We deny its authority to bind 
our consciences ; we denounce it as an insult on the Word 
of God, and as an audacious attempt to fetter truth. Can 
Divine truth not stand on its own evidence ? Tes ; but 
the clergy cannot support themselves; hence a mystery 
must be made of it, to infer the want of their services — ^to 
explain it, and then to unravel their own explanations! 
And they cannot monopolize chairs, or get the aid of other 

* An Exposition of the CSonfession of Faith of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. By the Rev. Robert Shaw, Whitburn, with 
an Introductory Essay, by William Hetherington^ LL.D., St An- 
drews, 1845. 
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professors in our uniyersities^ unless honester men of 
science are made to gulp their dogmas. Why did not Sir 
Isaac Newton seek to get the principles of his "Principia" 
established as a test to all subsequent teachers of astro- 
nomy? Just because he had confidence in the truth of his 
theory^ and would not deprive other men of the use of 
their natural eyes^ and force them to look through his spec- 
tacles on the heavens, from generation to generation. Let 
the word of God '' have free course and be glorified." Let 
" God be true, and every man a liar** who would obstruct 
its progress I 

We cheerfully concede that the Confession is " free from 
latitudinarian laxity ;*' but we shall prove, without verbal 
criticisms, that it was designed, and construed, and en- 
forced by its compilers, to maintain intolerance and perse- 
cution. We hope to establish our case without calling any 
witnesses directly friendly to our peculiar views of the 
question. 

*' The Presbj^erians,'* says Principal Hill, in his View 
of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland, *' had com- 
plained loudly of their sufferings before the civil war. But 
when the troubles of the times conducted them to supreme 
power, they adopted the principles of uniformity to its fall 
extent; they spoke of toleration as a deadly sin; and they 
conceived that civil power could not be exercised in a man- 
ner more acceptable to God, than in enabling them to ac- 
complish the purpose of the solemn league and covenant, 
by extirpating Popery and Prelacy. The friends of Epis- 
copacy complained in their turn; but they were not re- 
formed by their sufferings. For as soon as the restoration 
of Charles II. put the sword in their hands, they began to 
employ it against the Presbyterians; and one great business 
of the Parliaments of Charles II. in England, and of his 
Privy-Council in Scotland, was to support the Established 
Church, by compelling attendance upon her worship, and 
by punishing all who, upon any pretext, resorted to what 
were then called conventicles. 

'' The blessed change which the glorious revolution pro- 
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daced upon the character of our goTemment, extended its 
influence to the connection between the Church and the 
State. That indulgence to the consciences of others, 
which had been avowed by the Independents as their prin- 
ciple^ but which eveiy other sect had reprobated, was adopt- 
ed by the legislature at the rerolution; and ihe prejudices 
of the people have gradually yielded to the steady opera- 
tion of law, and the progress of science." 

Alas I that what '* the glorious 'gospel of the blessed 
God" should long before hate tailght the people^ wias produ- 
ced by a <' glorious revolution, and law, and science" ! fiow 
came this to pass? Just by the domination of the clergy; 
a fanatical spirit was infused into the public mind through 
their influence. John»Knox acted on the principle, ** de- 
stroy the nest and the birds will flee;" whereas, when the 
Apostle Paul and his companions were assaulted by a fu- 
rious multitude at Ephesus, the town-clerk testified, *' Ye 
have brought hither these men, which are neither robbers 
of churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess." Gould 
1iie town-clerk of Edinburgh have appeased a tumult by 
similar language, when our Reformers were demolishing 
Popery and Prelacy? But for the '' steady operation of 
law and the progress of science," our non-intrusionists and 
revivalists of by-gone fanatical sentiments and feelings 
would have disgraced our population more extensively than 
Ross-shire Free-Churchmen did. If we are to have a body 
of clergy in this country, pray let us have them placed as 
David Hume advised in these few words: — " The civil 
magistrate will find that he has dearly paid for his intend- 
'ed frugality in saving a fixed establishment for the priests; 
and ^at in reality, the most decent and advantageous com- 
position which he can make with the spiritual guides, is to 
bribe their indolence, by assigning stated salaries to their 
profession, and rendering it superfluous for them to be far- 
ther active, than merely to prevent their flock from straying 
in quest of new pasture." 

Hume*s friend, Adam Smith, maintained a different 
view of the question, which he stated thus: — " Thid plan 
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of eck^lesiasticfil goyernment^ or more properly, of no-eccle- 
diastical gotemment^ was what the sect called Indepen- 
dents, a sect, no doubts of very wild i enthusiasts, proposed 
io establish in England towards the end of the civil war. 
If it had been established, though of very unphilosophical 
origin, it would probably by diis time,:haTe been produc- 
tive of the most philosophical good temper and moderation 
with regard to every sort of religious principle. It has 
been established in Pennsylvania, where» th6ugh the 
Quakers happen to be the most numerous, the law, in 
reality, favours no one sect more than another; and it is 
there said to haye been productive of this good temper and 
moderation."* 

Besides the danger to the body politic of great sects act- 
ing in concert, and under a regular discipline and subor> 
dination, either by church courts as in Scotland, or of offi- 
cial persons aecoi^ding to the Episcopalian form of church 
government in England, they are very dangerous to reli- 
j^ous, citil^ and commercial liberty. Turgot speaks in 
his letter to' Dr Price thus: — " The oftergy are never 
dangerous but when they form a body in the state, 
when they conceive themselves to have r^hts and interests 
as a bodyy and when it has been thought proper to have a 
religion established by law; as if men c<luld have any 
iright, or any interest, to rule the consciences of others ; as 
if it were in the power of an individual to sacrifice to the 
advantages of civil society those opinions on which he sup- 
poses his eternal salvation to depend; as if men were to be 
saved or damned in the gross. Where true toleration, that 
is to say, the absolute incompetence of government over the 
consciences of individuals, is established ; an ecclesiastic 
admitted into the national assembly is a citizen, when ex- 
cluded firom it, he becomes again an ecclesiastic." 

As we use our quotations both advantageouidy to express 
and to add authority to our opinions, we shall here pro- 

* See an able discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
large and small sects, established and unestablished churches, politi- 
cally considered, Book v. chap. 1, of The Wealth of Nations. 
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duce another in point to illustrate the bad effects of intole« 
ranee on commerce, from an able, upright, but shamefully 
requited patriot^ John De Witt,* pensionary of Holland^ 
i?vho in his Political Maxims wrote as follows: — *' How 
prejudicial such coercive practices are, especially in rich 
trafficking cities, Lubeck, Collen, and Aix-la-Ghapelle 
may instruct us, where both the rulers and subjects of these 
lately so famous cities, have, since the Reformation, lost 
most of their wealth, and chiefly by such compulsion in re- 
ligion ; many of the inhabitants being thereby driven out 
of their respective cities, and strangers discouraged from 
coming to reside in them. And though, according to clear 
reason, and holy writ, the true glory and fame of all rulers 
consist in the multitude of their subjects, yet do these 
churchmen (forgetting their credit, their country, and their 
God, which is a threefold impiety,) continue to teach, that 
it is better to have a city of an orthodox or sound faith, ill 
stocked with people, than a very populous and godly city, 
but tainted with heresy. Thus it is evident, that, to allow 
all men the exercise of their religion with more freedom 
than in other nations, would be a very effectual means for 

* Charles James Fox, a congenial spirit, pays a merited tribute to 
this great man in these words: — '^ The catastaophe of De Witt, the 
wisest, best, and most truly patriotic minister that ever appeared 
upon the public stage, as it was an act of the most crying injustice 
and ingratitude, so likewise is it the most completely discouraging 
example, that history a£fords to the lovers of liberty. If Aristides 
was banished, he was also recalled: If Dion was repaid for his ser- 
vices to the Syracusans, by ingratitude, that ingratitude was more 
than once repented of: If Sidney and Russell died upon the scaf- 
fold, they had not the cruel mortification of fSalling by the hands of 
the people: ample justice was done to their memory, and the veiy 
sound of their names is still animating to every Englishman attached 
to their glorious cause. But with De Witt, fell also his cause and 
his party; and although a name so respected by all who revere vir- 
tue and wisdom, when employed in their noblest spheres, the politi- 
cal service of the public, must undoubtedly be doubly dear to his 
countrymen, yet I do not know, that, even to this day, any public 
honours have been paid by them to his memory,** — Introductory 
chapter to his History. 
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Holland to allure people out of other countries^ and to fix 
them that are there already. So it appears that toleration 
and freedom of religion is not only exceedingly beneficial 
for our country in general, butfparticularly for the reformed 
religion, which may and ought to depend upon its own 
' evidence and veracity/' 

It is quite manifest that, but for the controlling power 
of wise civil governments^ or without the civil prudence of 
the state, spiritual despotism would have been much more 
mischievous than it has been. Ecclesiastical bodies have 
ever been behind in the career of civil and religious liberty. 
The Church of Scotland enacted 1581, « 1st, The holy 
sacraments are abused, when the minister is not lawfully 
called, or when they are given to open injurers of the 
truth, or to profane livers, or when they are ministred in 
a private place without the word preached. 2d, The exam- 
ples of Scripture do plainly declare, that the abusers of the 
sacraments, and contemners of the word^ are worthy of 
death." ! ! ! 

These intolerant and sanguinary views of the spiritual 
power not being executed by the civil authorities, the for- 
mer laments thus: — ** Forasmuch as travels having been 
taken, which yet hath not taken the happy effect that good 
men would wish." So little did these " good men" know 
what manner of spirit they were of ! Is it not lamentable 
that in the nineteenth century, when the doctrines of tole- 
ration are so well understood, attempts are being made to 
revive the Solemn League and Covenant, and adhesion to 
the 4th section of the 20th and the whole of the 23d chap- 
ter of the Confession of Faith, enforced by a church calling 
itself *^ Free !" Its Jesuitical expositions won't impose on 
those who can not only grammatically construe language, 
but read the design and sentiments of the compilers in 
contemporaneous history. 

At a more recent period the intolerant spirit of the 
church was demonstrated by the General Assembly peti- 
tioning against " A bill to prevent the disturbing of those 
of the Episcopal communion in Scotland in the exercise of 
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their religious worship, and of the liturgy of the Church 
of England^ in the course of being passed through parlia- 
ment in the year 1712. In which petition are the follow- 
ing words: — ' And withal^ that the Presbyterian clergy are 
still allowed to inflict ecclesiastical censures upon those of 
their own communion^ which plainly imports an exemption 
of all who shall disoton their communiony we canndt but in 
the first place express our astonishing surprise, and deep 
affliction, to hear of such a bill, offetbd for such a large and 
almost boundless toleration,' &c*'* 

That she acted upon the assumption of haying jurisdic- 
tion in Scotland, not only oyer those of her own commu- 
nion, but over alt the inhabitants of the realm^ was clearly 
shown, so late as the middle of last century, in the case of 
Principal Wishart, when an ** almost boundless tolehition" 
was practically established by the spirit of the age, and by 
legislative bills of indemnity and connivance^ whatever of 
intolerance bloated the standards and characterized church- 
men. Before finishing our volume we shall have occasion 
to advert to that case, to vindicate the Independent Whig, 
which shared along with the Principal the anathema of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

We shall conclude this already too long paper, by plac- 
ing a little more distinctly the system of church-order we 
have propounded, in contrast with its opposites, as regards 
the safety of political institutions and the peace of civil so- 
ciety. 

The commissioners from the Kirk of Scotland, in the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines,t complained bitterly, 

* Sir William Hamilton's Pamphlet,' ' Be not Schismatics, &c'* — 
In referring to this publication, we beg to suggest, that in our opi- 
nion, it is an error to charge the sin of schism on those who separate 
from the jQoajority of any community, merely because they are the 
minority. Schismatic and sectary '^ is used like a scare-crow 
among us; and puUio assemblies, though according to form of law, 
are indeed nothing else but riots and conventicles, if they be stained 
with corruption and superstition." — John Saks of Eaton, voL i. 
^p. 134. 

t Maloohn Laing in his History of Scotland, pp. 258-289, vol. iii. 
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that Mr Nye, an Independent, araiied himself, one ixtf, 
when the attendance of members of parliament was un- 
usually great, to assail their platform of church govern- 
ment, on the ground of its being dangerous to the state, as 
setting up a kingdom within a kingdom, ia hierarchy of 
church cOurtd, as epi&eopacy was a hierarchy of official 
persons, whereas the independent form did not present 
any such formidable power to' menace the civil govern- 
ment, because it repudiated ^Affiliation, either political or 
ecclesiastical. Each church manages its own affiiirs; and 
while it owns no subordination to any earthly power, as 
little seeks to influence the government to promote any 
other than secular objects. They truly hpld the headship 
of Christ, by doing whatsoever- ttiey think he hath com- 
manded, and by not doing, 6r permitltng others to do, 
within their churches yvhot he has prohibitied. They ask 
for no state pay, therefore they are independent of its con- 
trol, and only meddle in political affiiirs as citizens, not alt 
religionists. 

We heatd, in a lengthened debate on the Catholic 
claims, iord liverpool, then prime minister, utter, to our 
surprise, this bold sentiment, <* that there were only tw(> 
ways of managing the clergy, — either to deny them all poli- 
tical power, or else stipend them, to bring them under the 
influence of government." If we may venture to read the 
signs of the times, the lesson they teach is, that the dis- 
rupted clergy, how much soever they may brag of their 
own freedom, will develope a system of spirKoal despotism 

says, " The Independents are not nmnerous in the assembly of 
diyines. The episcopal party, some of whom the parliament had 
impartially selected, declined to attend." '' Their (the baptists^ 
numbers were as yet inconsiderable^ in London they were not sup- 
posed to exceed a thousand; but these were mostly persons of rank 
and eminence, distinguished in parliament, in the aaaembhf of divines y 
and in the conunittees for the city and associated counties. Their 
leajming was distinguished in the assembly of divines, and their mo« 
deration is still conspicuous in its debates. The Scots were deter- 
mined to' admit of no toleration. "l!fie Independents despaired of 
toleration." 
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oyer the people, and pester every gorernment until they 
hare either supplanted or destroyed their opponents in the 
law-established church. Other Dissenters^ with the excep- 
tion of those they are fraternizing with, have renounced the 
tenet, that the magistrate ought to have power in matters of 
religion. While that principle is maintained, and when more 
than one member of the " Free Church of Scotland" spoke, 
in its last Assembly, in favour of reviving, in every district 
of the country, the Solemn League and Covenant, can tran- 
quillity be expected? Unless the good sense and tolerating 
dispositions of the people prevent the fury from spreading, 
we shall see the necessity for the strong arm of the law in- 
terfering to keep the peace. One of the persons to whom 
we allude, affirms broadly, " It was the doctrine of the old 
protesters, and of all the reformers, that the state is as 
much bound to endow the church, as any man is to per- 
form a moral duty. The most direct way of doing honour 
to the God of nations is by receiving the kingdom of his 
Son into their dominions, and by extending their fostering 
care to Christianity. In doing this they work out the tem- 
poral salvation of their country, just as we work out our 
eternal salvation by obeying the gospel.*'* 

Did the old protesters and all the reformers understand 
better than the <' Author and* Finisher of our faith,'* the 
nature of his church, who defended himself, before the 
Roman governor, from the charge of endangering Caesar's 
power, by declaring that ^< His kingdom was not of this 
world ;" and though he could have commanded the kings 
of the earth, as well as legions of angels from heaven, he 
did not employ them, but used moral means, suiting his 
design of bearing ** witness unto the truth ;" therefore he 
employed neither magisterial nor military power, but sent 

* History of the Church of Scotland durmg the Commonwealth, 
hy the Rev. James Seattle, (p. 354) a minister of the church of 
which the late Dr M^Crie was an ornamental pillar; and from whom 
Non-lntrusionists and Free Kirkmen have borrowed many of their 
weapons. 
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benevolent messengers to proclaim his salration to every 
rational creatore,-— << who went forth taking nothing of the 
Gentiles ;" reproving those who loved pre-eminence among 
the disciples^ and commending those who were *< fellow- 
helpers of the truth." Christian magistrates^ like other 
men^ might be such, but not officially with carnal weapons. 

It is not possible for the wit of man to reconcile mercy 
and truth, justice and peace, with the coercive support of 
any church, much less to divine ^* tve work out our eternal 
salvation;" so that the state may ''just as tve work out 
the temporal salvation of their country." This is rever- 
sing the saying, "The children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the children of light/' " The 
most direct way of doing honour to the God of na- 
tions," is to obey his commandments. Let rulers not 
be a terror to good works, but to the evil> and thus they 
will best extend and foster Christianity; and discourage 
those who, in her name, demand endowments, for their 
church, and teach ialse morality, by substituting a fac- 
titious positive human institute for the immutable law of 
doing to others as we would they should unto us. The 
Right Hon. Fox Maule has as little natural right to have 
his church endowed^ as the Right Hon. Richard L. Sheil. 
We affirm, that the state is under no moral or political ob- 
ligation to pay the church of either, and should not; for 
no such commandment or doctrine as that asserted was 
given by the only authority competent to determine the 
question.* 

No wonder, when such claims are set up, that our 

* " But if the state, or the government, or the legislature, would 
really patronise religion, it would be something quite new and re- 
freshing. In order to do so, it must begin by putting aside the old 
notion of having a pet religion of its own. Religion itself, not, as 
hitherto, the profession of it, must be the object of its encourage- 
ment. Professions can be had in any quantity for which a bounty 
is held out. If our legislators would discontinne the inmioral prac- 
tice of offering large rewards for mere professions, which must, 
from the nature of the case, be often insincere, and therefore irreli- 
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landowners refiise sites to those who make them^ — ^that 
bur goyemment is jealous^ and exercises ciril prudence^ by 
not conceding co-ordinate jurisdiction to any church. 

Domitian the emperor^ from 81 to 96^ under whom 
the grand persecution of the Christians took place^ wa8^ 
afraid of the coming of Christ, like Herod^ and made in- 
quiry after the posterity of David ; and two liien of that 
family, the grandsons of Jude^ were broujght before him. 
Of these men, Mr Gibbon says : "They fraiikly confessed 
their royal origin^ and their near relation to the Messiah; 
but they disdained any temporal yieWs, and professed that 
his kingdom, which they devoutly expected, was ]|purely of 
a spiritual and angelic nature. When they were Exa- 
mined concerning th^ir origin and occupation, they showed 
their hands, hardened with daily labour, and declared that 
they derived their whole subsistence' from the cultivation 
of a farm near Cocaba, of the extent oFabout t#enty-fbuf 
English acres, and of the value of three hundred pounds 



fpous; if they would treat all modes of l)eUef with perfect impartiality, 
andy judging of men's religion solely by its frnits, would so order 
their legislation as to favour integrity and independence in religious 
profession; find if, Instead of giving countenance to fiishionable im- 
moralities, they would shape their conduct, public and private, in 
conformity with the humility, simplicity, puiity, aiid impariSal phi-^ 
hhnthropy, wMch are cbaftfcoteHstic of GfaristiaDity as ezhibiled in 
the life of its Foundei^ they woul4 then really be the patrons of true 
religion, and the authors of a new era in the history of mankind. In 
our future struggles, .let religious men throw aside, secular views, 
exact from their representatives an abandonment of all monopolies of 
secular advantages by particular classes of religious professors, and 
seek to promote religious objects only by methods which are consis- 
tent with the spirit of religion. We shall then have, among men of 
all grades and classes, less of that cant of religion by the irreligious 
which so often excites our disgust; and we shall have, I trust, a 
great increase of that genuine piety, sincerity, and charity, which are 
the essence of all true religion, and which it is not, perhaps, the ob- 
ject, but certainly the plain and manifest tendency of our present in- 
stitutions to discourage and to exterminate." — Tracts for the People, 
No. xL 
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literling. The grandsons of St Jade were dismissed witk 
compassdon and contempt." 

If clergymen were to follow the apostles' example^ as en- 
joined upon the elders of Ephesus, (Dr Hook calls them the 
clergy of Ephesns), Adts Ikx., they would ' be able to Show 
clean hands, though they should be *' h&rdetied with d^ily 
labour/' like Jude's grandsons^ while they could disclaim 
temporal views, they would more deYoutly seek, expclct, 
and enjoy blessings of ^' an angelic nature/' 

What was, in Dr Smith's time^ confined to PennisylTa- 
hia, hks since been extended to the whole United States, 
and h^ wrought so weili as to have co^Verted a divine of 
the Church of England, who appositely answers Hume 
thus : — ^* To the politician, whb contemplates lA this 
countiy the advantages of a ditirch establishment, and 
sees it in union with the most perfbct toleration, or to 
the philosopher, who' disc&bers in the 'wetikHtfss of human 
nature, the necessity of present moJives to awaken exer- 
tion and to stiin^ulate attention, the plan recommended 
by our author would appear to be Visionary or perni- 
cious ; and we should not hesitate to condemn itj if its 
practicability and its inoffensive consequence were noft 
incontrovertibly established by the testimony of America, 
From Hudson's Bay (with the small interruption of 
Canada) to the Mississippi, this immense continent be- 
holds the religion of Jesus, unconnected with the patron- 
age of government, subsisting in independent yet friendly 
communities, breathing that universal charity whi<ih <^n- 
stitutes its vital spirit, and offering with its distinct yet 
blending notes, one grand combination of harmony to the 
ear of its Heavenly Father." — (Milton's Life, p. 474, by 
Charles Symmons, DJ)., of Jesus College, Oxford. 

The drift and object of Milton's views are thus correctly 
stated by a kindred mind, " who has the eloquence of an 
orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, 
and the profoundnessof aphilosopher :" — "To reverse the rod, 
to speU the charm backward, to break the ties which bound 
a stupefied people to the seat of enchantment, was the 
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noble aim of Milton. To this all his public conduct was 
directed ; for this he joined the Presbyterians ; for this he 
forsook them. He fought their perilous battle^ but he 
turned awaj with disdain from their insolent triumph. 
He saw that thej, like those whom thej had vanquished, 
were hostile to the liberty of thought. He therefore joined 
the Independents, and <»lled upon Cromwell to break the 
secular chain, and to save free conscience from the paw of 
the Presbyterian wolf ! With a view to the same great 
object, he attacked the licensing system^ in that sublime 
treatise which every statesman should wear as a sign upon 
his hand, and as frontlets between his eyes. His attacks 
were, in general, directed less against particular abuses, 
than against those deeply-seated errors on which almost all 
abuses are founded, the servile worship of eminent men, 
and the irrational dread of innovation."* 

To finish our case, we shall call as our last witness the 
present prime minister of France. Guizot says, <' So early as 
the fifth century^ some evil principles made their appearance 
in the church, which have played animportant part in the de« 
yelopment of our civilization. Thus, there arose within it at 
that era the doctrine of the separation of the governing and 
the governed ; the attempt to establish the irresponsibility 
of rulers to subjects, to impose laws, to control opinion, 
and to dispose of men, without the consent of the governed, 
or regard being paid to their reason or inclination. It like- 
wise strove to infuse into society the theocratic principle, to 
seize upon temporal power, and to exercise exclusive domi- 
nation. And when it failed in fully accomplishing this 
design, it allied itself with temporal princes, and supported 
their absolute power at the expense of the liberty of the 
people, in order that it might obtain a share for itself" — 
(Cruizot on Civilization.) 

* Critical and Historical Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Page 57, voL i. 
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ON THE SERVICE, AND OBJECT OF CHRISTIANS 
MEETING IN ASSEMBLY.' 

That no separated order, whether termed priests or 
dergj, finds any place under the Christian dispensation, is 
thus the explicit testimony of Scripture. As all Christians 
have access by one Spirit unto the Father, and are all, 
without exception, made kings and priests unto God, so 
are they all called upon according to their respective gifts 
to take their share of the Christian temple service. In as 
fiEur, accordingly, as the term priest is applicable to 
Christ's followers at all, it is applicable to them alike, and 
not to any particular order or office in distinction from 
others. 

The service of the Christian temple is characterized 
throughout by its spirituality and simplicity. The leading 
idea which pervades the New Testament respecting its na- 
ture, is, that the m>k6le life of a Christian ought to be one 
unintermitted spiritual service. As a holy priesthood, 
" they are to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 

* By the kind permission of the author of '' The Temple of the 
Living God as erected by the Apostles" the Editor reprints this ar- 
ticle from that book. It is a more detailed account of the work- 
ing of the system propounded. The whole treatise is worthy of a 
perusal, on account of its intrinsic merits, and as an instance of how 
much a man of extensive business may successfully use his Idsure 
for the mental improvement of himself and others, while his capital 
is employed to augment the sources of industry and benevolence. 

For farther details and shrewd observations on our plan, we refer 
inquirers to Mr Ninian Lockhart's ^ Duty of Christian Churches to 
Edify themselves." Mr Lockhart is a man of Franklin's stamp, and 
his pamphlet is ^' an economical project," similar in its disooveiy on 
spiritual light to the Doctor's, " that the sun gives light as soon as he 
rises /" There is reason to fear British Christians have given heed 
to Lockhart's '* Means of Edification" as the Parisians to Franklin's 
Project, and still violate common sense by preferring ** the smoky, 
unwholesome, and enormously expensive light of candles" if) the 
pure sunshine. 
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through Jesus Christ." The typical rites of the law hav- 
ing terminated in the spiritual realities thej foreshadowed. 
Christians are called on by the a£fecting considerations 
which the Dirine reyelation of mercy reveals^ to present 
their bodies' as a living saksrifioe in cdntradistiiiotiQn' to the 
victims slain at the Jewish altar; and -to regdrd this as 
thttir rational s^yice, as contessted with the brute beasts 
«a«r^ioed by the Jewish priesthood. The apostle Janies 
assures us, that '^pure religion," or, as the woods, mi^t 
moce correctly be rendered, '^the religious ezerotseS^' of 
ike dew^dispensation, conast in visiting the £EitheHeHt and 
tke widows in their afilictioD^ asA in keeping unqiotted 
from the world. His meaning is, that eonirasted with th^ 
numerous ceremonial dbseimaiises of the Jewish: temple^ 
that service which is '' the truth," or reality of whait had 
besh previously shadowed oiit imder the law, is conformity 
to the perfect will of God in the active and faithful dis-^ 
charge of every known duty.* 

But as by religious service is usually meant not so mach 
moral duties wMcls th^ human oenioie&oe recogmzes with^ 
out being specified, as duties of a positive nature^ t. e. du- 
ties expressly enjoined in Scripture; it may be proper to 
consider more particularly what the peculiar services of 
the Christian temple, viewed in this light, are. Now on 
the slightest consideration of this point, we cannot fail to 
be struck with the singular simplicity by which the wor- 
ship of the Christian temple is characterized and distin- 
guished from that of every other religion known among 
mankind. 

The heathens were so accustomed to regard splendid 

* ^ James is speaking of persons earnestly zealous in those pub- 
lic or private acts of worship, which we call, Divine service-^ 
i^^xuet. It should be rendered ^true worship,' &o. It is a rheto- 
rical expression, not a mere truism ; — as if he had said, * a c^oierfol 
heart is a perpetual thanksgiving, and a state of love and resigna- 
tion the truest utterance of the Lord's prayer.' St Janiw opposes 
Christianity to the outward signa and. ceremonial bhSeiYances of the 
Jewish and Pagan religions: — ^But these are the only sure signs-r 
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rites mi magnificent temples as fonnihg a principal part 
of religioas worship, that they were led to condemn as 
atheistical the simple spiritual seztice of the early heliev* 
ers. To profess a religion^ having no earthly temple, no 
altars, no images, nothing of the outward pomp and im- 
posing appearance of all other religions, excited in the 
minds of the eAemies of Christianity, feelings not simply 
of wonder, but of yiolelit hatred and contempt. To the 
unbelieymg Jews, on the other band, accustomed to their 
mnltitadibotts ceremonies and constantly recurring festi- 
Tals, the change from fsatnal to spiritual, from shadow to 
realify, appeared not more strange than repulsiye. That 
there, should be no sacrifio^s, no peculiar garments, no ce- 
remonial purifications firom time to time; and that accept- 
able sarrice to the Almighty should haye its seat in the 
heart — should be manifested by purity of life, by acts of 
kindness practised for Christ's sake, and by increasing con- 
formity to the Diyine will,-^waa opposite to ^yery yiew of 
acceptable religious homage they had been accustomed to 
entertain. 

But instead of seeking to conciliate the prejudices of 

these are the most significant ceremonial observances by which 
your Christianity u to be made known — to visit the fatherless, &c. 
True religion does not consist quoad esseniiam in these acts, but in 
that habitual state of the whole moral being, which manifests it^If 
by these acts — and which acts are to the religion of ChtfM fliat 
which ablution, sacrifices, and temple-going, were to Ibe Mosaic re- 
ligion, namely, its gSnuine fi^^tutaJ* — Ookndgti'9 Literary Bmnams, 

^ The word which the a^stle James uses, which is here render- 
ed ' religion,' is neyer used to signify what we call ' religion,' but 
might more properly be translated ' religious exercises.' It is ap- 
plied to Divine worship— observances, ceremonies, sacrifices, purifi- 
cations; everything, in short, that is practised by any one as a sign 
of his faith, and in compliance with the requisitions of his religion. 
We have no one word in English that exactly atmwers to the one in 
the original, so as to denote all these things coUeotively : and thence 
it was, I suppose, that our translators were led to use the word *re- 
ligion' in a sense different from what is commonly understood by 
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either pagans or Jews, by a compromise of their prindples^ 
the early belieyers were enjoiDed to adhere, in fidthfol al- 
legiance to Christy to that simple unostentatious order of 
worship he had commanded: — ^they were to ayoid all 
worldly pomp and outward appeal to the senses, and hold- 
ing fast " the traditions" (t. e. commandments) delivered 
by the apostles, to " continue sted&st in their doctrine and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread, and in prayers."* 

That in the words quoted, we have the order of wor- 
ship practised by the first Christian church at Jerusalem 
detailed, seems very evident. The apostles' doctrine or 
teaching was the public instruction given by the apostles 
which we now possess in their writings; the fellowship 
was the contribution for the poorer members of the body 
of Christ; the breaking of bread was the ordinance of the 
last-supper, which^ both from other Scriptural passages, as 
also from the testimony of early antiquity, was observed, 
we learn, every first day of the week. These few simple 
exercises, together with prayers and praise, appear to have 
formed the stated order of worship observed by the early 
believers. " In the first place," says Mosheim, " one or 
other of the apostles delivered a sermon or doctrinal dis- 
course for the edification and instruction of the people pre- 
sent. Next followed the communion or fellowship, by 
which is usually meant in Scripture a liberal contribution 
for the poor. The apostle's exhortation having been 
finished, the brethren came forward with gifts and offer- 
ings, which they consecrated to God for the relief of the 
poor and such as were in need." The breaking of bread, 
or celebration of the Lord's supper, followed, and the ser- 
vice was concluded with appropriate prayer and praise. 

Nothing could be plainer or simpler then, than the ser- 
vice of the Christian temple as performed by its first wor- 
shippers. It presented a striking contrast alike to the 
pageantry of pagan worship, and to the burdensome cere- 
monies of the Mosaic law. The hour had now come wheu 

* Acts ii. 42. 
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the Almighty was to be worshipped in spirit and in truth; 
— ^in truths that is^ not as opposed to error^ for the Mosaic 
religion was true, but in the sense of reality as opposed to 
type or Jigure, For the law which was designed for one 
people or nation was only the shadow of the good things 
revealed in the gospel; but as the new dispensation was 
designed for people of all nations, it was no longer to be 
necessary for the worshippers to go to a distance to wor- 
ship. The literal building in which God had for ages 
dwelt, was now superseded by that spiritual temple which 
it had foreshadowed; and this new temple was to be found 
whereyer there were Christian worshippers. It was to 
consist not of any literal building, but of the faithful fol- 
lowers of the Redeemer fitly framed together, so as to form 
a ** habitation of God through the Spirit." 

The Christian places of assembly, there is reason to be- 
lieve, were at first the rooms of private houses; and it is 
probable that, when the number of Christians in large 
towns became so considerable that it was impracticable for 
them to assemble with any degree of convenience in one 
place, they divided themselves into different companies, to 
each of which was allotted a particular place of meeting. 
But while they thus met statedly, probably in small com- 
panies, or in such numbers as local convenience and the 
general advantage of the community pointed out, they also 
assembled, we cannot doubt, in larger numbers whenever 
circumstances called for it; — freely recognizing each other 
at all times as brethren; and attaching little or no impor- 
tance to their assembling in separate companies. It seems 
natural to understand those passages in the epistle to the 
Romans, which speak of companies in connexion with the 
houses of particular individuals, as referring to the sepa- 
rate assemblies mentioned. That such passages cannot be 
understood as referring to the whole number of Christians 
at Rome, as holding their assemblies in the houses in 
question, is evident; for particular churches, such as that 
in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, are greeted in dis- 
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tiliction from yarious other companies* Bnt though the 
epistle is addressed to '* all that be in Rome called to be 
saints;" and though the church in the house of Aquila and 
Priscilla is distinguished from other Christian companies, 
of all it is said^ " we> being manj^ are one body in Christ, 
and eyery one membi^xs.piie of another.*'t 

The apostles ^e^, to haye attached no in^portance to 
the place of Christian assembly, or to the circumstance of 
the bxethr^ meetipg' statedly in small or lazge numbers. 
They unifonnly ta^ight that the senice of the Christian 
temple was.indep^iiident of all considerations of this kind. 
It was dependent on no particular place, nor on any parti- 
cular number of worshippers; but was to be acceptably 
performed wh^^^' ^^ two or three" were assembled in the 
name of the Sayiou^. Familiar as the apostles were with 
the idea. of thefD^yine presence dwelling in a particular 
plaoe, we neyer find them countenancing the popular error 
of appljjiig the terxp i^ph or church to a Christian place 
of worship*. They conrtaf^t^ represent the Christian tem- 
ple as consisting not of any material building, but of the 
Christian people themselyps in their associated capacity. 
It was to ''the chinch of God at Corinth/' for instance, 
that the appstle Paul addressed the impresdye words, 
'^ Ejiow ye not that ye are the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which dwelleth in you?" The place in which any com- 
pany of disciples statedly met for worship, was a matter of 
small importance, in their yiew, compared with the sacred 
character of the assembly itself, as '' a spiritual house,'* — 
'' the temple of the liying God." 

As respects the object of Christians meeting in assem- 
bly, and the grounds of the Christian union, eyeiy atten- 
tiye reader of the New Testament, as also of the writings 
of early antiquity, must haye noticed the mark^ed differ- 
ence that exists between the yiews preyalent at the pre- 
sent day, and those that obtained in the first ages of the 

• See RflBu xvL 6, 14, 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 19, 29. f Rom. xii. 8. 
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iShujtdt. In attaching themselyes to a particular congregar 
Uon of worshippers^ the consideration which now seems to 
weigh with many professing Christians is the qualifica- 
tions of the individual who '' preaches" and conducts the 
service : the first believers, on the contrary, were in the 
practice of assembling in obedience to Divine authority, 
not so much to listen to the instructions of any particular 
individual, as to worship the Almighty, and *^ edify*' or 
build one another up into a spiritual office, in the obser- 
vance of the things our Lord has commanded. The apos- 
tolic churches were composed of persons gathered out of 
the world by the proclamation of the gospel ; — of persons 
who, hearing the joyful tidings of salvation, and believing 
them, were baptized into the name of Jesus Christ, con- 
iessing their sins.* These churches had aH one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one common hope of their calling; and 
the members loved one another for the truth's sake dwell- 
ing in them, which was the common source of their joy 
and S£dvation. With this description, the character of the 
societies we find mentioned in the writings of early anti- 
quity substantially coincides. '' We form a body," says 
TertuUian, *' being joined together by a community of reli- 
gion, of disdpline, and of hope. In our assemblies we 
meet to o£Per up our united supplications to God; to read 
the Scriptures, to deliver exhortations, to pronounce cen- 
sttreS) cutting off from communion in prayer and in every 
holy exercise, those who have been guilty of any flagrant 
offence. The older members, men of tried piety and pru- 
dence, preside; having obtained the dignity not by pur- 
chase, but by acknowledged merit."t But in many mo- 
dem churches, the ground of union, it is to be feared, is 
not so much the one faith of the gospel, and the hope of 
salvation through the death and resurrection of Jesus, as a 
favourable opinion of each other's religious experience, or 
the preference felt for a particular <^ preacher;" and. 



* Acts xviil 8. f Apology, translated by Dr Kayc. 
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accordingly, their chief object in meeting in assembly is 
the profit or gratification they expect to derive from his 
exclusiye ministrations. 

Of the various causes that may be assigned for the ma- 
terial change mentioned, there are two, which, on account 
of their practical importance, seem particularly to call for 
consideration. The first is, the infrequency with which 
the ordinance of the supper is for the most part now ob- 
served: the second^ the views generally entertained of 
'' preaching" as the chief appointed and almost exclusive 
means of propagating the Christian faith. 

It is matter of history, that both during the apostolic 
age^ and for several centuries afterwards, the weekly ob- 
servance of the supper was the constant practice of the 
churches. With the early believers, it was not simply an 
occasional but a stated part of Christian worship. At 
Jerusalem, the first converts continued '' sted&stly'' not 
only in the apostles' doctrine, but in the *' breaking of 
bread," as also in " prayers/' and in every other com- 
manded duty. While they regarded every Divine ordi- 
nance as important, and as matter of imperative obliga- 
tion, they were taught to view the supper as a principal 
object of their meeting together in the name of the Savi- 
our. Of this, the subsequent ^history of the church, as 
narrated in the book of Acts, furnishes decisive evidence. 
We read that " at Troas, upon the first day of the week, 
when ike disciples came together to break breads Paul 
preached to them." From this passage, we are naturally 
led to infer that the observance of the supper on the first 
day of the week, was the stated practice of the disciples at 
Troas; for that this was not a special or extraordinary 
meeting, such as that of the elders at Ephesus, seems very 
evident. As the apostle had been at Troas during the 
whole of the preceding week, had it been a meeting sum- 
moned by him, or called by others on his account, it is 
improbable that seven days would have been allowed to 
elapse before it was held: it is natural accordingly to con- 
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elude, that this was the usual weekly meeting of the 
Christians at Troas. Now, what is especially deserving of 
notice is, that the " breaking of bread*' was regarded as 
the principal object of this stated meeting; for though 
Paul was to be present, and would no doubt be expected 
to address them, it is not recorded that they met to hear 
the apostle preach, but simply that they came together, 
(as if it were their regular practice,) to eat the Lord's sup- 
per. 

Were this yiew of the sacred narratiYe in need of con- 
firmation, it might be found in Paul's language when re- 
proving the church at Corinth for abusing this solemn or- 
dinance. '' When ye come together into one place, this is 
not to eat the Lord's supper."* Here, as well as in the 
context, it is implied, that it was not the improper beha- 
viour of the Corinthians on some particular occasion that 
the apostle reproved, but their frequent, if not habitual, 
conduct in their stated meetings for worship. The ex- 
pressions " coming together," " coming to one place," and 
" coming together to eat," are used as if interchangeable; 
and intimate that the observance of the supper was a stat- 
ed object of their weekly meeting in assembly. 

When from Scripture we pass forward to the testimony 
of primitive antiquity, we learn from Justin Martyr, Ter- 
tullian, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and various others, 
that weekly communion was the prevailing, if not univer- 
sal practice in Uie churches for the first four centuries. 
By the early Christians, the ordinance seems to have been 
regarded as the central and principal act of worship. They 
viewed it as the great substitute by way of commemoration 
for the various sacrifices of the Mosaic economy; and as in 
jointly participating of the benefits of Christ's meritorious 
sacrifice they had fellowG^ip with each other in the cleans- 
ing of the conscience from sin, as also in the indwelling 
presence of the Comforter, the vital truth was habitually 
called to their recollection, and impressed on their minds, 

• 1 Cor. xi. 20. 
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that the blessiogs of the Christian coTenant are not desigH' 
ed to be fully communicated to isolated individuals, but to 
believers united in fellowship, and forming a part of 
Christ's " one body." Believers were thus reminded not 
only that the spiritual life needs to be constantly refreshed 
and nourished by partaking anew of the fruits of Christ's 
death ; — by their eating together the symbols of the broken 
body and shed blood of the Redeemer, but that it is as 
Christ's united followers, and not as so many separate in- 
dividuals, that Christians are " edified" as living stones in- 
to that holy temple in which God dwells. But owing to 
the infrequency with which the Lord's supper is now com- 
monly celebrated, it has come to be viewed so -much apart 
from Christian worship in general, that instead of being 
regarded as its central and principal act, it is seldom con- 
sidered as an essential, stated part of the service at all. 
The rare observance of the ordinance, conjoined with a 
misunderstanding of what Paul states respecting unworthy 
receiving, leads many to partake with such an excess of 
reverence and fear, that instead of their souls being nou- 
rished aud comforted, they are painfully oppressed with 
anxiety and alarm, lest they have eaten and drunk to 
their own condemnation. With others, it is usual to con- 
fine their views to the bread and wine, as instituted signs 
of Christ's body and blood; and they partake of the sym- 
bols simply as individual believers, and hardly, if at all^ as 
joint partakers with their brethren of the blessings set 
forth. But apart from its tendency to beget and foster 
selfish and superstitious feelings of this sort in the less in- 
structed, the rare celebration of the ordinance seems calcu- 
lated, with the best informed, to depreciate its value as an 
act of Christian worship; and naturally to lead to the 
adoption of an order of worship in which other exercises 
are raised to an undue, and, in many respects, an injuri- 
ous importance. 

Of the various parts of Divine service, the most valued 
and attractive at present, it needs hardly be mentioned, is 
'* preaching." This exercise now excites such absorbing 
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interest^ that even prayer anil praise are not unfrequentlj 
regarded as subordinate in importance. The formality and 
often ill-concealed impatience with which these solemn 
-exercises and the public reading of Scripture are by many 
engaged in, are chiefly owing, it cannot be doubted, to the 
eager anticipation of the gratification and excitement 
which '' the sermon" is expected to afford. Now, when 
in attending a place of worship, " to hear a sermon" is the 
chief object contemplated, it cannot be expected that to 
the worship itself there will be anything like due impor- 
tance attached. 

That preaching did not at the beginning occupy this 
prominent place in the Christian service, we learn both 
from the New Testament, and from almost every part of 
the writings of early antiquity. It is true, as Stillingfleet 
has remarked, that preaching was for some time an extra- 
ordinary thing in the church; and that none but very emi- 
nent men were permitted to preach. Bishops of distin- 
guished attainments were then the principal preachers, and 
almost exclusiyely so; as appears by. the sermons of Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, and Augustin : but at no time was the 
exercise regarded as the chief or even a stated object of 
Christians meeting in assembly; nor did the church at any 
time include it among its principal services. It was the 
circumstances attending the Reformation that brought 
preaching into notice as a chief instrument of public in- 
struction; and, as is well known, the eminence it then 
attained has ever since been preserved among the various 
Protestant communities. 

As a natural and efficient v^icle for conveying Chris- 
tian instruction, preaching must always attract peculiar 
and deserved attention; but important as it confessedly is^ 
it may be doubted whether there be not in modem times 
an exaggerated notion of its value entertained, of which 
the tendency is to reduce the devotional parts of Divine 
service to proportionate neglect. That its popularity is so 
far owing to the opportunity it affords for the attractive 
exertions of human eloquence, cannot be doubted; but 
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apart from thi6> the high estimation in which the exercise 
is held seems attrihutahle also to its heing generally re- 
garded as a chief '' means of grace/' to the use of which 
the Divine blessing has been peculiarly promised. It has 
been assumed, that as the command of our Loitl is — " Go 
and preach the gospel to every creature^'' " preaching*' is 
to be regarded as the chief appointed means <^ propagat- 
ing the Christian faith; and that the blessing which alone 
makes human instrumentality eflicacious, can warrantably 
be looked for only when the prescribed means are employ- 
ed. This view merits esteem from its professed deference 
to the institutions of Divine wisdom; but it is proper be- 
fore assenting to it to enquire, whether the proposition 
that *' preaching is the chief means of propagating Divine 
truth/' be supported by adequate evidence? With the 
view of ascertaining how &r this sentiment is correct, it 
seems necessary to consider, with some degree of care, the 
meaning of the term preach as used by the sacred writers. 
The word preachy every one knows, occurs frequently in 
the English version, when the meaning of the original 
would be more accurately conveyed by a different transla- 
tion. '/ Preaching," in the modem sense of the term, is 
*^ to pronounce a public discourse upon sacred subjects."* 
As this is the modem, ordinary acceptation of the wcnrd, 
every occurrence of it in the New Testament naturally 
conveys to the English reader the notion of a person for- 
mally addressing a regularly convened assembly on the 
subject of religion. Now, though this sense is occasional- 
ly expressed by the sacred writers, it is by no means so 
common in Scripture as the English reader is naturally led 
to suppose. In the book of Acts alone, we find six differ- 
ent words all rendered by the one word preach/ but the 
original meaning would have been much more distinctly 
conveyed, had they been severally rendered according to 
their respective senses. 
Of these six words, that of most frequent occurrence in 

* Johnson's Dictionary, 
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the New Testament is Kf/pvo-o-a)* It sigaifies ^* to proclaim 
as a public crier or herald/* and does not necessarily im- 
port the delivery of an address or oration at all; but sim- 
ply to make a proclamation authoritatively by commission 
from another. When the sacred writers employ this word, 
the proclamation actually made is usually mentioned. We 
find it recorded^ for example, that John came preaching 
(t. e. proclaiming) in the wilderness of Judea, '' Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." Of the preaching 
here meant, the whole was included in this short sentence. 
In the same way we find recorded the actual proclamation 
made by the apostles^ when> during the Saviour's ministry, 
they were first sent to announce the near approach of '' the 
kingdom of heaven," <* And as ye go, preach (t. e, pro- 
claim), sayings The kingdom of heaven is at hand.*'* 

Their chief duty as preachers was^ to announce the ap- 
proaching reign of the Messiah; for we find the instruc- 
tions which accompanied or followed the proclamation ex- 
pressed by a different word, namely, teaching. After the 
resurrection^ the apostles were commissioned to proclaim, 
or publicly announce, that the kingdom of Christ had 
come ; and to " teach*' those who received the joyful tid- 
ings '^ all things whatsoever Christ had commanded. This 
distinction between '^ preaching'* the gospel, and ^* teach- 
ing" disciples, or instructing them concerning the nature of 
Christ's kingdom, and the duties that devolve on its sub- 
jects, is observed in every part of sacred history. At the 
close of the Acts^ for instance, we read of Paul, that he 
" dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and re- 
ceived all that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christy with all confidence, "t 

In the English version, another word rendered preach is 
€vayy€\iCci>f which signifies, "' to make known glad tidings 
or joyful news." Though this word is correctly rendered 
" preaching the gospel," it does not necessarily imply 

* Matt. X. 7. t Acts xxviil 30. 
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'' preaching*' in th« modem sense of the term. We read 
that the apostles '* daily in the temple and in every house, 
ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus;'* that is, thej 
taught the people many general truths hearing on the 
point, and made known the good news concerning Jesus; 
that he was attested as the promised Messiah, having heen 
declared the Son of God by his resurrection from the 
dead. But these good news were frequently communicat- 
ed in conversation to individuab) as well as by formal ad- 
dresses to assembled multitudes. Of Philip's conversation 
with the eunuch, it is said, ^'he preached unto him 
Jesus.*' Every one perceives that one person conversing 
with another while sitting together in a chariot, has little 
correspondence with the modem sense of preaching; but 
independent of this, the word preach, in this. case, does 
not correctly convey the original sense. The sacred histo- 
rian meant to express something -more than that Philip 
*^ preached" to the eunuch: the original imports, he told 
him the ^' good news" concerning Jesus. 

Another word rendered preaching is XaXco^ which signi- 
fies " to speak,'* " to tell/* " to announce," er " spread a 
report.'* It occurs Acts xi. 19, where we are informed 
that the disciples, dispersed by persecution, travelled as far 
as Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch, '^ preaching the word to 
none but to Jews only.** This word does not convey the 
meaning that these dispersed disciples were in the practice 
of delivering formal addresses to the Jews; but simply 
that they announced or communicated to them the intelli- 
gence that Jesus was proved to be the true Messiah; at 
the same time explaining, we cannot doubt, that in him^ 
God was manifested as just, while pardoning sin. The 
other three words are KarayycXXo), which signifies *' to de- 
clare openly," or to make an explicit statement; dtaXcyoftai, 
"to reason," "argue,** or "dispute;" and vappr)<riaCofjLtu, 
" to speak forcibly,** or " boldly." The two first occur 
Acts iv. 2, and xviii. 19; and the last Acts ix. 27; where 
we learn that Barnabas brought Paul to the apostles, and 
told them how at Damascus he had " preached boldly ;" 
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that is, spoken freely or openly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 

Now, had these six different words been rendered ac- 
cording to their appropriate senses^ the practice of deliver- 
ing formal addresses or orations would have appeared 
much less prominent in the New Testament than it appears 
at present to the English reader. But it has been a good 
deal owing to the frequent occurrence of the English word 
preach, that so exclusive an importance has been attached 
in many quarters to the delivery of sermons; — an impor- 
tance which, as it derives little support from Scripture, 
seems fraught with no slight degree of misconception, and 
to «ntail various evil results. 

At the beginning, the propagation of the faith was effect- 
ed not by the pronouncing of formal addresses alone, but 
by conversation, by epistles, and by every natural means 
by which the joyful news of salvation could be conveyed 
from one person to others. But at present, owing to 
** preaching" being generally viewed as " the delivery of a 
public discourse on sacred subjects," the duty of '* preach- 
ing the gospel" is seldom regarded by Christians in general 
as a matter in which they are personally concerned. The 
discharge of the duty is looked upon as the business of offi- 
cial teachers; and as being hardly, if at all, incumbent on 
Christians at large according to their respective gifts and 
opportunities. But that it must be the duty of all who 
have been enlightened in the truth as it is in Jesus, to 
exert themselves in making it known to others, cannot be 
doubted ; and it seems hardly less obvious, that until tlie 
example of the disciples at Jerusalem, who " went every- 
where preaching the word," be followed by Christians in 
general, the appointed means of diffusing Divine truth can- 
not be carried into full operation.* 

• " The Scriptures enjoin all Christians * to exhort one another 
daily whOe it is called to-day ;* * to edify one another ;* to * speak to 
one another in psalms, and. hymns, and spiritual songs ;' to warn 
* the unruly ;' to * comfort the feeble-minded ;* to * assemble them- 
selves together, that they may provoke unto love and to good 
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The New Testament seems plainly to teach that while 
it was designed that every disciple should by his conduct 
and conyersation *' hold forth the word of life," and re- 
commend it to sinners around him, it was especially 
designed that the church should he the great means of'^te^ 
serving and propagating Divine truth. That the church 
has been constituted the 'f pillar and ground of the truth/' 
we are distinctly assured; and it is natural to conclude 
that on every single company of believerg, the duty is de- 
volved of acting in their associated capacity as witnesses 
and propagators of the faith. The apostolic churches, by 
constantly acting on the aggressive, were so many mission- 
ary societies, from which the truth sounded out on every 
side, calling men's attention to the Divine revelation of forr 
giveness, and showing them the way to life and peace. It 
cannot be doubted that in this, as in other respects, they 
form the pattern on which churches in every age ought to 
model themselves. As it is the duty of all whose hearts 
have been opened to embrace the truth, to exert them- 

works ;'/ to viait the fatherless and the widows in their affliction. 
So speaks the word of God. And is man wiser than Godi Is man 
to see danger when Grod prescribes duty! To forbid when Grod 
commands ? Thus Satan would have it, for thus is his kingdom 
maintained ; thus is darkness perpetuated, and religion, instead of 
an active principle, becomes a superstitious notion. But we pro- 
test against such error as the worst remaining relic of papal usurpa- 
tion; bred and nourished, not in the times of primitive Christianity, 
but in the dark days of its oorraption, when they chose to keep ihe 
key of knowledge to themselves, who are afraid to trust the people 
with it ; and allowed the priest's lips alone to speak it, that he alone 
might enjoy the power which belongs to knowledge. Never, never, 
brethren, shall we be a Christian community till this error is dispel- 
led ; till it is with us as it was with those who were first called 
Christians ; when every one who has the knowledge of Christ in his 
own heart believes it his duty to bring to the same knowledge the 
individuals with whom he is connected : his child, his servant, his 
dependant, his labourer, his neighbour. Then, and not before, may 
the kingdoms of this world ' become the kingdom of our Lord and 
his Christ.' " — Sumner, Bishop of Chester, 
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selves in making it known to others, Christians collective- 
ly, as well as individaally, ought to regard it as an impera- 
tive obligation, and a chief part of their duty, to propagate 
the faith by every means open to them ; whether by con- 
versation, by delivering formal addresses, or by distribut- 
ing brief statements of the grand facts of Christianity, as 
their gifts and opportunities may best enable them. 

When importance is attached to " preaching," as an 
exercise sacred of itselF, persons are apt to rest their faith 
on the individual who preaches, instead of relying on the 
Divine testimony; and to forget that the exercise derives 
all its value from the truths of which it is made the ve- 
hicle. But instead of guarding their hearers against this 
danger, many religious teachers, by assuming the charac- 
ter of *' ambassadors of Christ/' seriously increase it, and 
prompt the fetal mistake of receiving the Divine testimony 
on the authority of man. Now, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, that even when persons adopt what in other re- 
spects are Scriptural views at second hand, or on human 
authority^ their principles, however theoretically correct, 
will not avail them for the purposes of the Christian life. 
The effects produced by what are materially the same 
truths when derived from human, and learnt directly from 
Divine authority, are altogether different. Christian truth, 
when drawn directly from the sacred oracles, exerts a 
power on the human conscience, which the sentiments of 
human teachers, however accurate^ cannot produce. For 
whatever be the channel through which it is received, no 
truth of revelation can be understood in its true and prac- 
tical importance, unless the conscience be brought directly 
into contact with the authority of heaven.* 

* The following judidoua remarks by a late writer, (who filled, we 
belieye, the office of foreign secretary in one of our missionary so- 
cieties,) are not less applicable to *' preaching" at home than abroad. 
'^ In the propagation of Christianity I attach great importance to 
the energetic employment of the simple, bat powerful instrument, 
whidi Gk>d has conmianded us to use — the preaching of the gospel. 
I use this expression in its commonest acceptation — ^for the plain 
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While, then, *' so worthy a part of Divine service/* to 
use the emphatic words of Hooker, '* we should greatlj 
wrong, if we did not esteem sermons as keys to the king- 
dom of heaven^ as wings to the soul, or spurs to the good 
affections of man ; unto the sound and healthy as food, as 
physic unto diseased minds," it is well to hear in mind^ 
that *' sermons are not the only preaching whidi doth save 
souls.'' ..." The way for all men to be saved is by the 
knowledge of that truth which the word hath taught. . . 
To this end the word of God no otherwise serveth than 
only in the nature of a doctrinal instrument. It saveth 
because it maketh rvise unto salvation. Wherefore the 
ignorant it saveth not. They who live by the word must 
know it . . . We have no word of God but the Scriptures.. 
Apostolical sermons were unto such as heard them his word, 
even as properly unto us their writings are. Howbeit not 
so our own sermons, the exposition which our discourse of 
wit doth gather and minister out of the word of Gt>d." 

But whatever estimate we form of the value of sermons 
as a means of diffusing Divine truth, to every attentive 
reader of the New Testament it must be evident, that the 

and faithful address of the message of reconciliation to the hearts 
and consciences of men. It is unquestionably this that our Lord in- 
tends in the commission which he gave to his apostles : and to the 
deliverance of this testimony in all its simplicity and power, the 
apostles evidently attached the highest importance. 

" We are in continual danger of mixing up this testimony with 
the wisdom of human words, and of endeavouring to recommend it 
by the ingenuity of our reasonings, or the eloquence of our illustra- 
tions. The effect of it is but rarely tried, as God's own testimony 
to man ; and yet it will be found, in a great proportion of instances, 
that those who are brought to the knowledge of Christ, have been 
impressed by some declaration of Scripture, and not so much by the 
argument which enforced it. Whatever may be said for the mode 
of preaching generally employed in this country, sermons, in the 
technical sense of the word, must be very unsuitable, in the first in- 
stance, among heathens. Conversations, and short and animated 
statements of the graud facts of Christianity, are likely to produce a 
much greater effect."-— Onwe on Divine Influence, ^c. 
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chief object of Christians meeting in the name of Christ 19 
not so much to preach the gospel^ as to worship God and 
build one another up on their holy faith. The former 
duty, important as it confessedly is^ ought not to be allow- 
ed to supersede, or eren interfere with others equally im- 
portant, and not less plainly commanded. The preaching 
of the gospel has no necessary connection with the services 
of the Christian temple; and though very proper at the 
meetings of the church, if circumstances admit and call for 
it, the duty may be quite as effectively discharged by 
Christian brethren on other occasions, from house to house, 
or wherever they can collect hearers. 

Christians would do well often to ask themselves, What 
is my inducement and real object in uniting with this con- 
gregation of worshippers? If it be "preference for the 
preacher,'* or to '* hear a sermon,'' it is but too plain that 
they labour under a serious mistake respecting the ground 
of the Christian union, and the object of Christians meet- 
ing in assembly.* The purposes for which Christians are 
taught to meet, cannot be too highly estimated. As our 
Lord has distinctly assured us, that he is present with 
.every company of his disciples assembled in his name, it is 

* ^ The primitive churches were not mere assemblies of men who 
agreed to meet once or twice a-week, and to subscribe for the sup- 
port of an accomplished man, who should on these occasions deliyer 
lectures on religion. They were men gathered out of the world by 
the preaching of the cross, and formed into a society for the promo- 
tion of Christ's kingdom in their own souls, and in the world around 
them. It was not the concern of the ministers or elders only ; the 
body of the people were interested in all that was done, and accor- 
ding to their several abilities and stations, took part in it. Neither 
were they assemblies of heady, high-minded, contentious, people, 
meeting together to argue on points of doctrine or discipline, and 
converting the worship of God into scenes of strife. They spake the 
truth, (Eph. iv. 14,) but it was in love. They observed discipline, 
but like an army of chosen men, it was that they might attack the 
kingdom of Satan to greater advantage. Happy were it for our 
(modem) churches if we could come to a closer imitation of the mo- 
del." — Andrew Pvtter^a Works, vol. iv. p. 605. 
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alike the privilege and the duty of every churchy as the 
temple of God, to realize the Divine presence, and devout- 
ly mark the tokens of it, while observing the ordinances 
which the apostles have delivered to the churches. 

In small congregations of worshippers, there may occa- 
sionally be no addresses heard of any interest; but even 
when this is the case, who can estimate sufficiently the 
privilege of jointly partaking of the fruits of Christ's death? 
What human instruction can equal in value fellowship in 
the cleansing of the conscience from a sense of guilt, and 
fellowship in the indwelling presence of that Comforter 
who teaches effectually all who desire to know the truth 
with a view to obedience? It is by being fed with the 
" true bread which came down from heaven," — ^by " eat- 
ing of the flesh, and drinking of the blood of the Son of 
man," that the spiritual life is nourished, and that Chris- 
tians, as ^* living stones," are " fitly framed together," so as 
to form a habitation in which God delights to dwell. 



No. XXXVII.— THE CONSUMING NATURE OF PERSECU- 
CUTION.— PERSECUTORS GENERALLY RELIGIOUS 
MADMEN.— THEIR EGREGIOUS WANT OF SHAME, 
AND UTTER UNFITNESS TO MAKE CONVERTS. 

The practice of some of the ancient heathens, who offer- 
ed human sacrifice, and butchered men to please their 
gods, was a dreadful barbarity, liot capable of aggravation 
by words. Yet this barbarity had mercy and mitigation 
in it, compared to the |more unrestrained and merciless 
genius of those pagan Christians, who £rom a principle of 
religion, or from any principle, avow and promote the kill- 
ing, punishing, and distressing of men for the free senti- 
ments of their souls, and for their notions of God and reli- 
gion. 

The ancient human sacrificers confined themselves to. a 
stated number: one or a few generally sufficed: and this 
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brutish detotion was either extraordinary^ by the direction 
of some lying oracle, or repeated at large intervals. But 
the Christian sacrificers of men have rarely known such 
moderation, rarely set such bounds to their devout thirst 
of human blood: all who did not say with them, and 
dream with them, and practise their jargon and postures, 
were proper victims. Hence myriads have been butchered 
to assuage their holy fury, and the blood of nations let out, 
has not been enough to assuage it Hence the Irish mas- 
sacre, a human sacrifice to Popery of some hundred thou- 
sands: hence the like sacrifice of thirty thousand at Paris; 
and of three times as many all over France at the same 
time: hence the long continued murder of the Waldenses 
and Albigenses, the destruction and expulsion of the Moors 
in Spain, and of the Huguenots in France: hence the 
dreadful ravages committed by the inquisitors, who act so 
much like devils, that they can scarce be thought men: 
hence all the mad and cruel wars for religion ; and hence 
the oppressions, imprisonments, and executions anywhere 
upon any religious account. 

The Mahometan faquirs in the Indies are such distract- 
ed and bloody villains for their religion, which indeed was 
founded in phrenzy and blood, that when they return from 
their pious pilgrimage to Mecca, drunk with devotion, and 
flaming with zeal, many of them run through the streets, 
or into the first crowd they meet withal, stabbing and kill- 
ing with a poisoned dagger, all that are not Mahometans, 
till they themselves are killed; and when they are, they 
are reckoned saints and martyrs by their priests and the 
rabble. They are solemnly buried; tombs are built for 
them, and richly adorned, where devotion is paid, and 
alms are given; and a good livelihood is got by the dervis- 
es that look after them. This is all pure zeal, both the 
murder, and the worship paid to the murderer. 

What are all persecutors but furious fieiquirs? only most 
of them are not so much in earnest, and will run no risks 
to be martyrs. Will any man, who is not a Mahometan, 
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say that these faquirs are not madmen and villains? And 
yet are not all persecutors apt to do the same thing, and to 
use the same plea with the mad faquirs? They are sure 
that their worships and opinions are true; that the way 
and religion of those whom they hate and persecute are 
false; and that the punishing of infidels and heretics is 
pleasing to God. Just so reasons the faquir, and seals his 
testimony with his blood. So that whether men be right 
or wrong in their faith and worship, they hare just the 
same argument, and indeed the same rights to plague and 
oppress one another; namely, a firm and selfish persuasion 
on all sides, that they are all in the right; an argument 
which would keep up the rage of yiolence, and of fire and 
sword amongst men, as long as there were any left. 

These raging faquirs of all denominations, hare almost 
as much reason to kill their own brethren, who want zeal 
to do as they do, as to kill those of a different persuasion; 
and in fact, we have often seen those sons of violence shed 
their bitterness and venom upon the children of their own 
household, merely for their candour and forbearance. It 
is well known how bitterly Tillotson and Hoadly, with 
other the best fathers of our church, have been traduced 
and reproached by the sour assertors of persecution, or 
(which is the same thing) of pains and penalties, for their 
noblest and most Christian sentiments, in favour of private 
conscience, and religious liberty. They showed them no 
mercy, for their daring to be merciful. This is the true 
nature and extent of persecution, to have no bounds at all, 
but to persecute all who will not persecute. In this re- 
spect, as in many others, persecutors are all alike. They 
are all faquirs, whatever opposite names and badges they 
may wear; and I defy the most learned and subtle of them 
all, let him profess what religion he pleases, to defend him- 
self and his persecution by any one argument, by which 
the bloody Mahometan faquir will not be equally defended. 
If their religion be a good religion, they depart from it by 
doing mischief for it, and are wicked men for a religion 
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that abhors wickedness; and it is more wicked and infa- 
mous to draw a dagger for Christianitj than for Mahome- 
tanism. 

But^ say some of them^ we are not for drawing blood ; 
we are only for smaller penalties; — which plea is full of 
deceit and falsehood; for if those penalties fail to subdue 
that spirit which they would subdue, the sword is the last re- 
medy, and death comes to be one of their penalties, and 
the only sure one. When scarification and lancing will 
not do, Ense reddendum est; the whole limb must be lop- 
ped off. This most of them know, and are always ready 
to preach. Death or banishment is the only effectual cure: 
All the other process is bat - preparatory. If anything less 
than the highest cruelty would suffice, Popery would want 
no inquisition. The court of Rome are too refined politi- 
cians to desire the infamy and reproach of that horrible 
tribunal, if moderate penalties, or any penalties on this side 
death and utter destruction would serve their turn. Who- 
eyer, therefore, would send me to gaol for my opinion, 
would send me to the gallows, though perhaps he do not 
at first think so. If a gaol do not alter my opinion, he 
must either condemn himself for sending me to gaol, or 
condemn me to something worse. So that he who is for 
the smallest penalties, if he has sense or thought in him, 
must be for the highest. What signify penalties that hare 
no effect? 

Such are the impressions which we must naturally en- 
tertain of those cruel men, who fiy to force in behalf of their 
faith; and with such an ill grace do any sort of men, who 
are for any sort of severity in cases of religious opinions, 
rail at the inquisition, which is the only highest improve- 
ment of their own reasoning. It is their own scheme suc- 
cessfully executed. The inquisition did not arise all at 
once, Cuncta prius tentanda. Excommunication, cursing, 
and other sorts of church discipline were first tried; then 
followed fines and imprisonments, and the like methods to 
secure the papal church against schismatics: But as all 
these wholesome severities could not persuade men out 
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of their senses^ the last and surest attack was upon their 
lives. The sword of persecution was then openly drawn, 
its fires were publicly kindled^ and downright butcheries 
were avowedly and piously preached. These were, and for 
ever must he, the natural gradations; and such beginnings, 
if they are at all pursued, must for ever have such ends. 

It is not the least provoking part of these ungodly barba- 
rities, that those who practise them, or desire to see them 
practised, have the inimitable impudence, all the while their 
hands are thus lifted up against God and man, to talk of 
religion and reason; to pretend mercy and peace in the heat 
and excesses of bitterness and rage; and to plead a regard 
for the souls of men, when they are acting the blackest 
hostilities against their bodies, fortunes, and consciences, 
and sacrificing their lives to hate and virulence, and to 
every wicked and worldly end. This is to heighten im- 
piety by hypocrisy, to aggravate cruelty by mockery. 

You talk of revelation and reason, you that are persecu- 
tors, or advocates for persecution; but how idly, how 
shamelessly do you talk ! What has ^th. to do with vio- 
lence? What has revelation to do with the sword? If 
your religion be supported by reason, why seek you any 
other support, and such a support as is only wanted where 
reason is wanting ? If your religion be grounded upon 
revelation, how can it be proved but by revelation? And 
how is revelation tried but by reason? What revelation 
tells you, or does any revelation from God tell you, that 
force teaches faith? Or in what instances does reason 
teach, that truth is the offspring of violence, or akin to it ! 
Where does force explain one mathematical proposition, 
one doctrine of Christianity, or any doctrine? Christ and 
his apostles are your only guides in Christianity. Did 
Christ and his apostles ever direct you to beget fiiith by 
violence, or to hurt any man for his faith? Did they them- 
selves ever do so? And will you do what they never did, 
but constantly forbid? From what part of the gospel do 
you bring your axes, ropes, and dungeons, or even your 
fines, civil exclusions, and negative penalties, or even your 
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anger and railing? You know that the gospel renounces 
them aU^ and jou> if you use them. 

Confess the truth: say that you employ, or would em- 
ploy those sarage engines in spite of the gospel, for ends 
purely human^ and from a spirit entirely secular. Set up 
aTowedly pride and domination against the laws of Christ 
and nature, and do not increase your guilty by adding de- 
ceit to violence, by pretending to convert and reconcile 
men, while'you oppress, alienate, and persecute them. Do 
not mock God and man, and pretend to gain souls by 
methods so monstrous and contradictory, which only show 
that you seek empire over men and the souls of men. Is 
it thus that you would convert pagans, if you made that 
any part of your business or care? What nation of pagans 
would bear you, or forbear ^stoning you, if when you went 
about to convert them, you accosted them with your whips, 
and chains, and human penalties, and declared your errand 
in the following style? 

" Gentlemen, These are the auxiliaries of our faith: let 
us persuade you to embrace it, and take us for your guides 
and governors; and if afterwards you contradict us, or vary 
from us in the explication of our doctrines and mysteries, 
which cannot be explained, though we ourselves are always 
explaining them, and always at endless variance in these 
our explications, these rods and fetters abide you; these 
penalties shall chastise and coerce you. In return for all 
which pastoral care and tenderness, we only desire you to 
be our subjects blindfold, and without reserve; to give us 
great dignities, pomp, and revenues, and never to differ 
from us in any thing, however false, foolish, cruel, or 
wicked you may think it At present we can only per- 
suade you, and reason with you: But when you have es- 
tablished us amongst you, and set us over you, and given 
us a great part of all that you have, and all that we can have, 
then you may hope for full proofs of this our fatherly cor- 
rection, and for all these our temporal terrors; and never 
afterwards to be suffered to have the trouble of using your 
reason, which God has given you, against our authority, 
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which you will haye given us, or which we shall have 
taken to ourselves, at first hy your connivance or consent ; 
hut thenceforth to be exercised over you, whether you will 
or no: And though we must judge you, and censure you, 
and punish you as we think fit; and though we accept of 
all your gifts and bounties; yet you must not dare to judge 
nor to censure us, much less to degrade or chastise us, let 
our tyranny be ever so severe, our lives ever so enormous; 
nor expect back from us any part of the wealth which you 
will have given us, whether it was obtained by force, or 
fear, or fraud, or by whatever other means. Upon these 
conditions, gentlemen, out of our tender regard for your 
souls, we are willing to accept you for our slaves/' 

I appeal to all men, and to the experience of all men, 
whether, when any man who is for penalties and persecu- 
tion, goes about to convert a nation of pagans, or any na- 
tion, these are not, upon his principles, the comfortaUe 
terms and fruits of their conversion. Let him consider 
what people upon earth would not dread and reject him, if 
he escaped so well: But if he apply to them with persua- 
sion and gentleness at first, and basely conceal from them 
these his severe and proud purposes, then he is a deceiver, 
and justly deserves all the ill usage which he unjustly in- 
tends for others. 

But quite different and contrary must be the speech and 
behaviour of a man who would only propagate Christianity 
without low or high regards to himself, or without mixing 
his own selfish passion with his zeal. Such a man would 
tell them honestly and openly: 

Gentlemen, " You are in a very wrong way: your reli- 
gion is ill-grounded, and only serves to deceive you, and 
to frighten you: If you will hear me, I will teach you a 
better, and the only one that is good: If you like it, I 
have my ends; if you do not like it, the worst will be yours, 
and I have done you no harm. Over those who embrace 
it I claim no power: you are to continue Christians by the 
same means that made you Christians ; that is, by meek- 
ness; arguments, and the grace of God. I will not be such 
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a deceiver as to turn the persuasions which I now use with 
you into violence and power afterwards. If any of you or 
yours desert my religion, after having tried it, or exercise 
it in a manner different from mine, I will pray for you, and 
persuade you: but force and bitterness I abominate. They 
are against the genius of the religion which I bring you; 
as impotent and improper to bring back into it those who 
are lapsed from it, as to drive them into it at first. If any 
of you believe not my religion, he is an hypocrite if he as- 
sent to it; and if I tempted him to do so by gain, or fright- 
ened him by worldly pains and threats, I should share in 
his hypocrisy: But if he believe it, he will want no terror 
or temptation to profess it. For myself^ gentlemen, you 
will judge when you have heard me, whether it is worth 
your while to support me amongst you. Other provision 
than this, the disinterested religion which I teach makes 
none for me." 

I leave it with my readers to consider which of these 
two speeches would be the most Christian, and which 
would be likely to be best heard, and to make most prose- 
lytes in a country of unbelievers. 



No. XXXVIII.-— MUTUAL BITTERNESS AND PERSECU- 
TION AMONGST CHRISTIANS, HOW REPUGNANT TO 
THE GOSPEL, AND HOW SHOCKING TO A RATIONAL 
PAGAN. 

Reason is not the only thing in which men exceed brutes; 
Their passions, as well as their reasons, are stronger than 
those of the dumb creation, and prompt them to commit 
more abominable things. To qualify and restrain those 
passions is the business of religion; and where it has con- 
trary effects, it is either a bad religion, or they are very bad 
men who profess it. By this rule all men may know what 
sort of Christians they are: " Except ye^love one another," 
jSJiys our blessed Saviour, *' you cannot be my disciples." 
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How different from the style of manj who call themselres 
his saccessors! ^' Unless joa hate^ kill^ and destroy cme 
another, you cannot be our followers." 

The only end of Christianity^ as to this life^ was to teach 
men peace, charity, mutual forbearance, and the forgireness 
of injuries. This was the new commandment which Jesus 
Christ gare to his apostles, and to all ChristiaDS. How ill 
it has been obserred; or rather, how impiously it has been 
yiolated, let those whose duty it more especially was to 
see it obeyed, consider; whether they have not inflamed, 
instead of calming, the natural heat and foolish passions of 
men? and far from instructing them to forgive injuries^ 
have not taught them never to forgive things which were 
no injuries, namely^ the faith and opinions of one another, 
and to commit real injuries to revenge nominal injuries? 

If a man halt in his understanding, how is any one in- 
jured by his intellectual lameness more than by the lame* 
ness of his limbs? If his opinions are crooked and wild, 
what offence is that to another more than if he sqaintecl> 
or had a wild look? Error is an infirmity of the mind, as 
pain, halting, and crookedness, are of the body; why 
should his internal, any more than his external defects, 
provoke any rational man? Would not he who went about 
to persecute or invent penalties for crookedness, be looked 
upon as a monster equally cruel with those savages who 
drown all their innocent new-bom babes> whose make does 
not please their eye? And is not hating, hurting, or kill- 
ing, for the natural or habitual weaknesses of the soul, 
equally monstrous and savage? What is it to any man 
what I think of colours? and whether I like or dislike 
white or black? or what sentiments, which are the colours 
of the mind, fit mine best? or with what words I clothe 
these colours? or what actions or gestures they produce in 
me, provided my actions or gestures hurt not him? Does 
he by hating or distressing me, fulfil our Saviour's com- 
mandment of loving one another? Are his own notions 
right? let him enjoy them: he is happy. Are my notions 
wrong? I am unhappy: why does he persecute me? Per- 
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haps fortune has been kinder to him than to me^ and he is 
richer and handsomer: Why does he not chastise me for 
this fault too^ because I cannot force fortune no more than 
nature? But the truth is^ none persecute but the worst, 
the most ignorant, or the most barbarous men. By this 
mark vre know, a Nero from an Antoninus, and a iatherly 
pastor from a bloody inquisitor. 

The perTerting of no one thing upon earth is so bad, 
and so sinful, as the perverting of Christianity; because 
Christianity is the best thing upon earth. He therefore 
who makes use of Christianity to raise heats, feuds, and 
hatred amongst men, is a much worse man than he, who 
haying no Christianity, can make no ill use of that which 
he does not use at all. It is like turning the best medicine 
into poison; and a physician who does so, is worse than a 
peasant who knows no physic. It is a strange and asto- 
nishing thing to see a man in a rage with the New Testa- 
ment open before him, justifying his rage out of the Testa- 
ment, and raising from thence in his hearers, a cruel and 
angry spirit like his own. And yet such sights are far 
from being rare. I hare frequently seen a text from the 
pious and peaceable gospel, quoted and explained to rouse 
all the most barbarous and unsocial passions, to authorize all 
the worst and most inhuman effects of those passions: 
And this has been confidently called preaching the gospel, 
and this herald of wrath a preacher of the gospel, and his 
raging hearers a religious assembly. 

I have sometimes fancied to myself what a seodble 
Chinese would think of the gospel upon reading it, in what 
manner he would conceiye it must be preached, and what 
consequences he would expect from that preaching. 
^* Here, he would say, is the most meek and benerolent 
system that ever appeared in the world : A system con- 
trived to root out the roughness, malignity^ and selfishness 
of human nature, to extinguish or restrain all its four pas- 
sions, to destroy for ever all the seeds of strife, anger, and 
war, and to make all men friends. Happy are they who 
receive this system! more happy they amongst whom it is 
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cbndnually preached and inculcated! Here is no preten<se 
for divisions, at least for quarrelling about them. Here all 
the pomp and tyranny, affected by men over men, are ex- 
pressly forbid, and love even to our enemies is strictly en- 
joined. This is admirable I Without [doubt, it is from 
Qod. The Divine Being, in pity to the i)l-natured, jar- 
ring, and tempestuous world, has here offered them a 
divine calm, and restored them to a state of perfection and 
innocence, by giving them these celestial rules for bearing 
and forbearing all manner of evils: Would I could be a 
witness of the happy state of Christendom." 

I have fencied this same Chinese in Christendom; and 
first in Rome, the centre of Christendom, the residence of 
his holiness, and the seat of all abominations, poisonings, 
assassinations., unnatural lust, pride, ambition, divisions, 
tyranny, luxury, poverty, and oppression. There he sees 
an old friar, who calls himself the vicar of the meek Jesus, 
covered with all the ensigns of savage tyranny, supporting 
his monstrous and motley domination, with dark intrigues, 
and every pious and worldly fraud ; holding his own sub- 
jects under severe fetters and famine, scattering everywhere 
firebrands, and the spirit of slaughter and war amongst 
Christians; animating sovereigns against their people, the 
people against their sovereigns; and giving his apostolic 
benediction to human rage and malice. 

The Chinese asks if his holiness be a Christian according 
to the gospel? Yes, he is answered, he is what he is from 
the gospel, and all that he does is for it. The Chinese 
blesses himself, and the more Christian spirit of old Con- 
fucius. He is just ready to return to China again, to a 
happier people, and more virtuous paganism; but meets 
with a Protestant, who tells him, that all the wickedness 
which he finds at Rome, is the abuse of religion, and the 
natural effects of the pope's lying pretensions and usurpa- 
tions; and begs him to visit Protestant countries, which 
abhor the pope, and all his doings. 

The Chinese, ravished to hear that the gospel does not 
fare everywhere alike, and in hopes of beholding societies 
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of men, who are Christians according to the gospel, travels 
through part of the empire^ where he finds Lutherans and 
Calvinists, headed hy their guides, at* mortal enmitj. 
They both believe the gospel, but rail at one another out 
of it, hate one another for it, and are only restrained by 
their princes from contending even to blood about words 
which are not in it. In Denmark and Sweden he finds 
ihe Lutherans still fiercer, and suffering no sort nor name 
of Christianity amongst them but their own, and treating 
all others with the highest pitch of fury and ignorance. 

The Chinese, who thinks the Lutheran popes as little 
justifiable as the Popish pope, since they alike set up for 
spiritual dominion, which the gospel gives to no man upon 
earth, does once more 'pnaae old Confucius; and resolved 
to find, if he can, the spirit of Christianity in some Chris- 
tian country, sails away for Great Britain, and lands in 
Scotland. There he beholds a rigid gravity in the counte- 
nance of the kirk; she affects great sanctity, has an emi- 
nent conceit of her own righteousness, but finds righteous- 
ness nowhere else: She has a very strong stomach for do- 
minion, but sweetens it with a soft name, and calls it disci- 
pline, which she exercises with little tenderness upon such 
as offend her, or gainsay her; and towards all other chur- 
ches and opinions, her looks are sour and unforgiving: 
She talks much of the Lord, and contends that nothing is 
to be done by any man without God's grace moving in 
him, and assisting him, which is in no man's power: But for 
all that, if you want that grace, of which she is judge, or 
if you do not learn it from her, and submit implicitly to 
her, though she be not the giver of grace, you vdll find 
that she asserts a claim, as well as his holiness, to chastise 
wrong faith and obstinacy ; for though the pope, being the 
man of sin, has no such right, yet she, who is the daughter 
of Zion, is entitled to it 

The Chinese cries, that here is much loud and warm 
zeal, very long prayers, a world of bitterness, but no cha- 
rity. In England, says he, there is more knowledge and 
fireedom: I will try England. In it he finds great and 
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free liberty of coii8cieiice» and lejoioes in it, bvi tees thooe 
who should be moet iot it, Biost implacaUe agaiiist it : He 
sees charchmen nobly provided for^ but many of them not 
satisfied; on the contrary^ claiming ten times more, and 
wildly supporting those claims by the gospel, and by the 
example oi cheating and usuriong popi^ monks; seee 
them railing at private conscience, damning all that have 
it, and oaUing for the temporal swcnrd to destroy them: He 
sees great part of the dissenters, who» after mnch suffering, 
enjoy this precious liberty, not contented with it, nor 
mended by their snfierings, but setting up for this same 
antiduristian ^writual domination, and taking, as &r as 
they can, the blessing and protection of the merciful law 
from one another. The Chinese iqiplaads the wisdom, 
gentleness, and Christiaa spirit of the legislature, and ^da 
the chief human security for the got^l in an act of par« 
liament, by which eyery man has the natural and Chiistian 
privilege to read, understand, and apply it in hia own way* 
" This (says he) is Christianity aoeovding to the goi^el, 
which, by observatian, I find can only subsist where all 
sorts of consciences^ the wise and the weak, are entirely 
unmolested, wh&ce no sort of power is exercised Vver the 
soul, and vrhere evexy man understands and intezprets with 
security the words of Christ, and <^ Pa»l, as he judges 
Christ and Paul meant tiiem. No two things, not heaven, 
and hell, not good and evil, are more opposite than foree 
and fidth: The one ia only from the good God, the o^r 
only from the worst passions of the worst men." 



No. XXXIX.— OF CHAPLAIN& 

As between the several acts of the most grave and 
solemn tragedies, it is allowed to divert the oompany with 
a dance or a song, so in this pi^er, I shall descend to 
entertain my readers with a dissertation upon chaplains, 
who are a sort of expensive domestics, which none but 
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great femilies can entertain. How or when this yenecable 
piece of household stuff became first in use^ is not cer- 
tainly determined, that I know of; but it is certain, that 
he is left entirely out of the roll of ecclesiastical officers 
mentioned in the New Testament; his use and importance 
being not thought of, or forgot to be mentioned by St 
Paul, though not by Mt Collier, who has supplied the 
omission of the apostle, and discovered the same* 

It is likely that chaplains were first invented and brought 
into fashion in the dark and barbarous ages ; and so ctt8-> 
tom has continued what ignorance began. To these days 
of darkness is owing the maryellous increase of lazy monks 
and cheating friars; in which black swarm of reverend 
idlers, probably, first crept in this supernumerary Levite. 
It is well known, that worthless and designing priests 
have always advanced and nourished superstition, being 
very sensible that it would in return nourish and multiply 
than. Thus fNriestcraft and bigotry beget each other, and, 
being so near akiii, p^petually maintain the mutual re- 
lation. 

The office of a chaplain i% accmrding to Mr Collier, to 
pray for, Uess, and give absolution to those he is con- 
cerned for ; <' all which," says he, '* are acts of authority 
and jurisdiction." If this last asserticm be true, it is enough 
to destroy all charity ; since at this rate of reasoning, I 
ought to be afraid of throwing a farthing te an alms- 
woman, lest she should be thereby provoked to pray for 
and Mess me, and by that means acquire jurisdiction over 
me. And who would not rather deny his charity, than 
give away hb liberty i 

To show that Mr Collier is very much in earnest in 
bestowing this same authority upon this his domestic par- 
son, he puts a rod in his hand against the master of the 
family himself, whom, it seems, it is his right to counsel, 
exhort, and reprove ; which offices, he says, ^' are incon- 
sistent with the oondition of a servant." The chaplain 

* lUustratioBs, and Proofe C. 
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therefore is, in the first place, a much wiser man, as well 
as a more holy, than mj lord is ; and in the second place, 
it is his duty to owe my lord no duty at all in the capacity 
of a servant to a superior. 

After he has put the clergy in <* joint commission with 
the angels themselyes/' as he says God has done, it is no 
wonder that he will not allow the meanest of them to he 
any man's serTant, how great soerer. He therefore rea* 
sons against the 13th of Henry YIII., because it calls the 
patrons of chaplains their masters. If some of them <* for- 
merly were stewards and clerks of the kitchen to people of 
distinction," as he says Bishop Latimer complains some of 
them were forced to be in his time, I cannot see, for all 
that, how they could, according to Mr Collier, suffer by it 
in their dignity and reputations ; because, for as good rea- 
sons as before, their gathering the rent and going to mar- 
ket for proyision, might give them jurisdiction o?er the 
person who employed them. I cannot, therefore, join with 
some of the critics in censuring the author of the Scomfol 
Lady, for despatching Parson Roger in a morning, with liis 
basket under his arm, to scour the roosts^ and gather eggs, 
the same being a primit ye branch of his office, if we may 
belieye the aforesaid bishop. 

But though <' people, misapprehending the priest^s office, 
entertain a chaplain upon the same account they do their 
footmen, only to garnish their table, and stuff out the figure 
of their family," — (Collier* s Essays, part i. pp. 204, 205), 
yet *' for a patron to account such a consecrated person his 
priest, as if he belonged to him as a senrant, is^ in effect, 
to challenge Divine honours, and to set himself up for a 
God," (p. 207)- Mr Leslie puts the same thing stronger, 
in fewer words, and will not suffer any man, prince or sub* 
ject, to say, my parson, or my chaplain, in any other sense 
than we say, my king, or my God. 

So that, in the sentiments of these reverend gentlemen, 
every one who hires a chaplain, hires a master. Take 
warning, then, O ye rich men, nobles^ and princes of the 
earth ; and due -submission and allegiance pay unto these 
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your spiriiaal sorereigns, whom you liave taken into jour 
service to be your superiors^ and to whom you give bread 
and waged to exercise dominion oyer you. 

After ally Mr Collier is so good as to allow <' the master 
of the family, in the absence of the priest, to supply his 
pIaoe,as far as lawfully he may^ that is, in praying, and giv- 
ing thanks at meat," (p. 200). But he must not pray to 
Ch)d to bless his family, and to forgive them their sins ; for 
this would bo to usurp the authority of his lord the 
chaplaiu. 

Before I have done with Mr Collier, I would ask him 
one question^ and that is, Whether the chaplains of bishops 
are of the same superior importance and authority with the 
chaplains of laymen ; because the bishops themselves are 
qualified to be their own chaplains, if the saying of domes- 
tic prayerSi and blessing their own table, is allowed by him 
to be consistent with their ecclesiastical dignity ? 

Miltoi), though otherwise a man of great parts and 
merit, yet wanting either the sense or the grace to see the 
usefulness and excellency of these adopted sovereigns, 
speaks of them with too much contempt He says, that 
** in 9tate perhaps they may be lifted up among the uppe^ 
serving men of some great household, and be admitted to 
some such place as may stile them the sewers or the yeo- 
men-ushers of devotion, where the master is too resty or 
too rich to say his own prayers, or to bless his own table.*' 
— (Worksy vol. ii. p. 509, folio.) 

But this was the case only in his time ; for a chaplain 
now-a-days is looked upon as a more honourable piece of 
furniture. After a coach and six, the next trappings of 
dcmiestic grandeur axe a page, plate, and a parson. He 
swells the household pomp and luxury, and is often taken 
for pride more than prayers. Formerly his appetite was 
uncourteously restrained ; he was only permitted to riot in 
roast beef; and Sir Scrape and the first course were re- 
moved together. But now he has better luck, having, for 
the most part, obtained a general toleration for custard. 

Nor are the times mended with Mr Chaplain in one in- 
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stance only. In dajs of yore he was humbly eontent with 
abigail^ and my lady's woman was thought a suitable match 
for the household priest, (as Mr Collier christens hhn) ; but 
now he does not make that nse of her, bnt leaTes her, and 
flies at higher game. If my lady be single, the doctor has 
a chance for making his fortune ; and when he cannot 
marry her, he can sometimes sell her: of which I could 
give instances, but for the regard which I bear to the quality 
and the priesthood. If my lady be already married, he has 
still happiness and good fortune in his eye, provided she 
be but young ; and eren though she be old, provided but 
superstitious and bigoted : so that whether her person be 
agreeable, or her understanding crazy, he has his ends ; f&r 
he has a '* parson's bam,'' and nothing comes amiss. 

It must be owned farther, that a chaplain in a great 
family is a useful body for most purposes, except that of 
his function. He is often a facetious person, and his jokes 
and puns keep the upper part of the family in a good 
mood ; for, as to the inferior, he deigns not to speak to 
them, unless to insult them, and thereby teach them the 
great respect which they owe him. He, moreoyer, graci- 
ously condescends to pry into all the actions and behaTieur 
of the servants, by which he keeps them in obedience and 
fear, at least of himself. 

Scire volunt seereta domiU, atque inde timeri. 

Besides, he is so courteous, that he meddles with all 
family affairs, unasked; and interposes with his couniel 
and authority, unthanked. From hence it comes, that he 
and the steward can never agree ; for the steward (like a 
saucy layman, as he is) will be pretending to know his own 
business as well as Mr Chaplain, who is a consecrated per:- 
son. The femily, therefore, is eternally divided into two 
factions between them ; but the doctor has the secret of 
securing the women on his side, and so always gets the 
better. 

The doctor is likewise a considerable person for divers 
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other arts and accomplishments. He throm a bowl with 
mora skill, and follows it with more actirity, than any man 
(not in Olden) upon the gieen. He is also a trusty toper in 
the family. He has an uncommon palate in the discern- 
ment of liquors, and an uncommon seal for their coasump> 
tion. Nor is his great dexterity at whisk of tririal mo- 
ment ; his talent in this branch of his duty is so signal, 
that ay lady seldom &ils choosing, or rather requiring, him 
for her own partner, if he be not altogether snapped up by 
the daughter for hers. 

After all this, who can wonder that our househi^ priest 
iiolds up his head, and adores himself? He is an hourly 
witness of his own importance and figure; and finding 
himself an extraordinary body, it is nothing stiange that 
he demands extraordinary treatment. As little to be ad- 
mired is the erectness of his mien, and the dignified prim- 
ness of his manner ; how else should he be himself, and 
differ firom all other men ? His authority, and the custom 
4>f the cloth, give him a right to contradiction ; and if he 
love state and courtly pomp, what layman does not ? If 
he hate to see a brother peeping through timber, or wrig- 
gling in a string, who can blame the workings of self-love ? 
If the German princes are under his displeasure for sacri- 
legiously admitting their pages to say grace, so are all they 
who make bold to cut their own corns, under the frowns of 
that fiunous artist Don Saltero of Chelsea. 

To conclude with a grave paragraph, I am afraid it too 
^flten happens, that this same household priest, who is 
taken into a family to sanctify it, proves a disturber of its 
repose, and a foe to its wel&re. He is a spy upon the 
wealthy and the great, for the ill ends of his order. If he has 
the ear of his patron, he can, by alarming his conscience, 
or stroking his vanity, influence him to turn the patrimony 
of his children into a gift to the altar : and so a &mily of 
innocents are straitened, or ruined, to enlarge the pride 
and income of a worthless vicar, or to rear up a graceless 
mob, for the interest and support of priestcraft and slavery. 
So that the public itself sufiers in no small degree from the 
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maligfidnt influence trhick designiog chaplains hare in 
great houses. How many noble families are by them in' 
iSaroed with an unsocial bitterness of spirit against all those 
who inofiensirely think for themselves; and are tainted 
with the vile principles of vassalage to any authority, eivil 
or sacred, which these their spiritual goreniors shall plead 
for? 

P.S.— This paper being intended to expose the ridiculous 
privileges claimed in behalf of chaplains, as if they were of 
Divine institution, and the ill use which they make of their 
influence over weak minds, nothing here said is meant 
against any gentleman's taking into his family a pious and 
agreeable clergyman, under the title of a chapkun ; who, if 
he possesses an honest and beneficent heart, with afiability 
and good breeding, is, no doubt, an amiable character. 
But as to those little^ sour, unbred bigots, whom I haye 
frequently seen in that station, I do not think that thej 
ought to be admitted into the conversation of gentlemen, 
or suffered to have any concern, either with their children 
or servants. G. 

Postcript by the Editor. 

The engaging chaplains is certainly carrying to the ut« 
most extent what Archbishop Whately calls '' vicarious re- 
ligion." Referring our readers to the bishop's able work, 
'' On the Errors of Romanism," we wish here to introduce 
an extract from a gentleman who was " steady in his prin^ 
ciples, of nice honour, brave, and a sure friend — would 
have lost his life cheerfully to serve his country, but would 
not have done a base thing to serve it,'* — Andrew Fletcher, 
Esq. of Saltoun, who would have superseded a standing 
army by a militia, and chaplains thus : '' The youth, having 
been taught to read at schools, should be obliged to read, 
at spare hours, some excellent histories, but chiefly those in 
which military actions are best described ; with books that 
have been best written concerning the military art. Speeches 
exhorting to military and virtuous actions^ should be often 
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composed^ and pronounced publicly by such of the youtk 
as were, by education and natural talents, qualified for it. 
There being none but military men allowed within the 
camp, and no churchman being of that number, such of 
the youth as may be fit to exhort the rest to all Christian 
and moral duties, chiefly to humility, modesty, charity, and 
the pardoning of private injuries, should be chosen to do it 
every Sunday, and the rest of that day spent in reading 
books, and in conversation directed to the same end. — • 
(PolHical Works, p. 39.) 



No. XL.— A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE HIGH-CHURCH 

AND THE QUAKERS. 

The clergy of our national church are spiritual officers, 
appointed by order of the civil magistrate (like church 
wardens/overseers of the poor, constables, and other parish 
officers) to act according to his law, which is their rule, 
and which has interpreted the Bible for them in the thirty- 
nine articles, homilies, liturgy, canons, injunctions, and 
other institutions. The chief design of their appointment 
is to instruct men in religion and morality, or to make 
men wiser and better than they would be without their as- 
sistance. To that end they are hired, and paid a great 
revenue; which, by the means of lands, tithes, rents, sala- 
ries, fees, and perquisites, is supposed to amount to two 
millions per annum; wherein they greatly differ from the 
aforesaid parish officers, who perform many real services to 
society without any particular reward, as is, in many cases, 
the certain duty, which men of the same society owe to one 
another. But as making men wise and good are the very 
best things which can be done for them, both in relation 
to their condition in this world, and the next: So every 
man ought to think this revenue well bestowed, if men are 
made more wise and good in any proportion to the charge; 
and on the other hand ill bestowed, if men are not in the 
least improved in knowledge and virtue; much more, if 
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thej are rendered more ignonmt and worse^ by the teaeh- 
ing and inflnence of their guides. 

We are justly concerned how we part with our money 
in other cases^ how it is laid out and managed, and wke- 
ther what we receive in lieu of it be worth our money, es* 
pecially when the sum is considerable. It is therefore of 
great importance to us^ to eonsider the state of this affisdr, 
wherein so much is expended ; that, in case tiie deigy do 
not answer the ends of their calling, and not deserre their 
reyenues, we may take proper measures to make them do 
so; for it is in the power of us of the laity, who almost 
wholly choose and constitute the legislature, to make the 
clergy useful; and it is either through our ignorance, or 
knavery, or both, if we do not make them useful. 

Now it seems to me, that the toleration or liberty of con- 
science granted by law in England, gives us an opportunity 
of examining this matter beyond what can be done in 
Popish or other countries, where no such toleration is al- 
lowed. We have a numerous sect, or people among us^ 
distinguished by the name of Quakers, who have no spiri- 
tual officers, with any wages, hire, or salary, whose pecu- 
liar business it is to teach; but every man among them does 
freely of himself, and gratis, communicate his knowledge 
both publicly and privately, according to his ability, when- 
ever he judges it proper so to do: And therefore we may 
easily make a comparison in the case, between the wisdom 
and virtue of the common people of the national church, 
and ihe wisdom and virtue of the Quakers, (who have no 
quality or gentry among them, but consist of tradesmen, 
artificers, farmers, servants, and labourers,) and thereby 
making a just judgment, whether the two millions per an- 
num are well or ill bestowed. 

No man will deny, that the Quakers are bom with the 
same natural parts as the churchmen. It will also be ma- 
nifest, that they improve their natural parts by the know- 
ledge of what the dergy esteem the most important and 
sublime points of religion^ under their general, diffused, 
unhired ministry; equally at least with the membera of 
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tli« churchy under the diiectioii of their clergy, hired for 
wages: for by free conTersation with both sorts, you will 
find> that the Quakers understand as well the nature and 
attributes of God, die doctrines of the Trinity in unity, 
the satisfaction, the incarnation of God, and other soch 
points, and express themselves as clearly about them as 
churchmen; and I presume that this matter will appear so 
dear, as not to admit ci the least doubt. I do confess, 
that the Quakers have some errors, (for what man is or 
can be free from error?) But as to those errors, I think 
things may be offered in excuse of them. 

First, I observe in general, with the most ingenious 
and reverend Mr Norris, (in his two treatises of Divine 
light. Tract 2, p. 32,) who saysi " That he cannot think 
Quakerism inconsiderable, as the principles of it are laid 
down and managed by Mr Barclay. That great and gene- 
ral contempt they lie under, does not hinder him from 
thinking the sect of the Quakers to be £Eur the most consi- 
derable of any that divide from the church, in case the 
Quakerism that is generallyheld be the same with that 
which Mr Barclay has delivered to the world fot such; 
whom he takes to be so great a man, that he professes 
freely, that he had rather engage against an hundred Bel- 
larmines, Hardings, and Stapletons, than with one Barclay. 

Secondly, I observe, that the Quakers seem very excus- 
able in respect to several of the errors wherewith they are 
charged; and that their naghbours, if they would do as 
they desire to be done unto, may justly pardon them. For, 
as to their opinions about tithes, and paying wages to cler- 
gy, (which are deemed fundamental errors, and judged by 
the deirgy in their books against the Quakers, to be a sort 
of atheism,) they have it to say in their excuse, that tithes, 
which were a part of the ritual law of the Jews, are, as 
such, abolished under the gospel, which has repealed the 
whole ritual law. It seems also strange to them, that am- 
bassadors, (as the clergy pretend to be,) or negotiators, 
should claim money from those to whom they are sent; 
that it appears more strange, that the dergy, who pretend 
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to be successors in ambassadorship to Christ and his apo8^ 
ties, should claim tithes or money; and thereby suppose 
our blessed Saviour himself and his apostles to have begun 
that claim : Therefore they allege, that if the clergy are 
only voluntary ambassadors or negotiators^ they ought to 
bear their own charges; and if only ministers or servants^ 
they should be paid their wages by those who hire them, 
and not claim an independent maintenance: and herein 
they pretend to follow the primitive Christians, who (ac* 
cording to the reverend and learned Dr Reeves, in his 
Apologies, &c., vol. i. p. 44,) would not pay taxes for the 
maintenance of the heathen temples. And indeed, there 
is no colour to make tithes due jure divino, that point 
being fully determined on the side of the Quakers, by that 
accomplished scholar and divine, Dr Prideaux, in his Ori- 
ginal and Right of Hthes; and besides, it is a matter of 
contest among the clergy, to which sort of them an inde^ 
pendent maintenance does by divine right belong. 

As to the Quakers' doctrines of passive obedience, or tak- 
ing patiently all manner of affronts and injuries, and refus- 
ing to bear arms on any occasion; it is known, that here* 
in they follow St Justin Martyr, Origen, TertuUian^ St 
Cyprian, Lactantius, St Basil, Salvian, and others, the 
most learned and ancient of the primitive fathers. 

And as to their principle of not swearing at all, they fol> 
low the fathers of the five first centuries, who (according to 
the most learned Dr Whitby, in Dissert, de Script. Interp, 
p. 164,) all agreed, that oaths of all kinds were unlawful 
to Christians; those fathers understanding our Saviour^s 
words, <^ Swear not at all," universally; which, indeed^ 
seem suited to the notion, as they were the very language 
of the Essenes, a sect of Jews in our Saviour's time, who 
maintained all oaths to be unlawful. 

It will be difficult to find one Quaker that cannot read, 
unless he has been educated and bred up in the church, 
and become a convert to Quakerism. Whereas I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that half the common people of the Churchy- 
especially in the country, cannot read a word. 
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The Quakers are great readers of the Bible; and it is 
their principle to endeayoor to make the best of that 
Divine book; which, though containing infinite treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, jet as it is a perfect rule of 
faith to ihe whole world, is a plain and most intelligible 
book, and must naturallj improve the Quakers, more than 
it does those churchmen^ who either cannot read, or do not 
read the Bible at all, or not so much as the Quakers; or 
that think thej are not to make the best of their Bibles 
without any restraint. I dare to be so unfashionable as to 
assert, that the Bible may, and will, improve the readers 
thereof; notwithstanding Dr South says of a part of that 
holy book, <*That it either finds m^n mad, or makes 
them so;" and that Dr Reeves, in derogation of its divine 
precepts, thinks fit to suppose, that Quakers, by reading 
the Bible, become stark Bible-mad. — (Preface to Apoh- 
gies, 4^., p. 11.) 

But there is one point wherein the Quakers greatly ex- 
ceed the churchmen in understanding, and whereof the 
meanest among them is firmly persuaded; and that is, that 
every man is to judge for himself in matters of religion. 
Whereas few churchmen are clear, as men. Christians, and 
Protestants, ought to be in this matter; which is the foun- 
dation of all good sense, Christianity, and our glorious 
Reformation from the worst priestcraft, Popery. This 
principle naturally produces knowledge: For the use of 
the understanding improves the faculty; as delivering up 
the understanding to priests or guides^ sinks and debases 
it. And accordingly the Quakers reason and act very 
nicely in their affairs, as a politic body, in relation to mar-^ 
riage, orphans, care of their poor, &c., and particulars 
among them understand trade, and the business of the 
world, and how to live in it, as well as any men whatso- 
ever. 

As to the comparison, which axe the best men, Quakers 
or churchmen, I suppose, it will not be denied, but that 
the Quakers are as good men; as good in their families; as 
good neighbours; as quiet, temperate, chaste, sober, free 
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fh>iii passion, induBtrioas; aa clear from the gross crimes 
which fill the gaols, and expose men to the jdnory and 
hanging; as charitable in their sentiments to diose who 
differ from them; as great enemies to persecution; as trae 
to liberty and property, as any churchmen; and, in fine, as 
good subjects, and as loyal to King Geoige^ (thoogh loyalty 
be the distinguishing principle and glory of our chinch,) 
as any professed follower of Dr Sacheyorel, Luke Mil- 
bourne, or other swearing loyal divine. 

Since, therefore, it is undeniably evident^ that the Qua- 
kers are at least as wise and as good, withmit any charge 
to the public^ as churchmen are with it; I conceive, dutt 
it is incumbent on every one, who does not envy the clergy 
their preferments, to endeavour to find out some other way 
to make them as useful as possible to mankind, and to put 
them upon such an estaUishment as may enable ihem to 
deserve all their power and riches. O. 



No. XLI.— DIALOGUE BETWEEN A COUNTRY CLERGY- 
MAN AND A QUAKER. 

C. I am glad of this opportunity of talking with you. 
It was what I wanted. 

Q. And why didst thee not take it before? I never 
shunned thee. 

C I am your minister ; it became you to come to me. 

Q. I promise thee, thou art none of my minister; I'll 
have none but oimj own choosing. Besides^ if thou mind- 
est thy pride more than my salvation, and art too great to 
come to thy parishioners, small is my encouragement to 
come to thee. The apostles stood not thus upon their 
dignity. 

C The apostles went to those who could not come to 
them. 

Q. And to those that would not. 

C. A modest man would have doubted, and heard what 
I had to say. 
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Q. Friend, hast thou thyself no doubts about the strait* 
ness of the way that thou art in ? 

C. Certainly, no. 

Q. Then am I more modest than thou art. I often 
doubt, and go to Qod with my doubts. 

C. But you should go to him in a proper way. 

Q. I seek him by prayer, and endearour to understand 
his will from the Scriptures of truth. Knowest thou a 
more proper way ? 

C Do you understand the holy Scriptures ? 

Q. It is thy faulty and the fault of thy brethren, if I do 
not. The clergy have translated them. 

C, But there are still many difficult places in them, 
which the clergy understand best. 

Q. If the clergy undertand them, then are they not diffi- 
cult to laymen who know languages ; and why do not the 
clergy explain them ? 

C. That is their business. 

Q. Then they ill understand their business^ since they 
vary and quarrel so much about it 

C. They only differ on controrerted points. 

Q. No more don't thee and I. 

C. But I mean points controverted amongst us. 

Q. That is to say, all points. Eren where you say you 
believe alike^ you explcdn differently; which showeth a 
manifest difierence also in believing. And art not thou 
unreasonable to expect^ nay^ to demand union amongst 
the people, when the clergy themselves are the authors of 
disunion? 

C Therefore we renounce such clergymen. 

Q. And they renounce thee. And do not the Quakers 
act wisely to renounce you all, as you all do one another ? 

C. Ton speak harshly and untruly : there are numbers 
of us who adhere together in our sentiments. 

Q. And there are numbers who adhere together against 
you, and yet call themselves of the same church with you. 

C. I am sorry for it. 

Q. So oughtest thou to be for charging me widi speaking 
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untnilj^ when thou thyself bearest testimony to the truth 
which I speak. 

C. But jott go too far. 

Q« I do not ; naj^ I will go fieirther, and maintain that 
the numbers thou boastest of in union with thee, were 
eyeiy man to explain his belief his own way, would all 
vary from thee, and from one another. 

C. I do not think so ; however, their varying in belief 
is no reason for disbelieying. 

Q. But it is a good reason why eveiy man should have 
his own belief. 

C. Then there will be no end of confusions. 

Q. No mor^ there is not in opinions and doctrines. 

C. And is not that a deplorable case ? 

Q. Bo is the fall of Adam. Canst thou cure it ? 

C. They are not parallel cases. 

Q. Depend upon it, thou mayest as easily bring back 
Adam into a state of innocence, as all his posterity into 
one mind. 

C What, can't I reason a man into my opinion? 

Q. Yes, if he like thy opinion and thy reasoning. Per- 
haps he will think them both stark naught. 

C That may be his &ult. 

Q. And it may be thine. How are thy opinions better 
than mine ? I think them worse« 

C. They are warranted by the holy Scriptures. 

Q, I think mine are. I'll promise thee I'll try them by 
the Scriptures, which I think I can interpret as well as 
thou canst. I'll tell thee further, that I am satisfied the 
Qod of mercy never damned any man for mistaking it; 
for I take it, that in revealing his word, he mocketh not 
men, by giving them a riddle instead of a revelation. 

C. You know little of Scripture, if you do not know 
that there are in it places which you cannot understand. 

Q. Nor canst thou. As to those places, though they 
may be his will, yet I am sure they are not his revealed 
will, because he hath not revealed it ; and if I take thy in- 
terpretation and conjectures for his word, then do I be- 
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lieve in ihy word, and not in his. Now, where hath he 
commanded me to believe in thee ? 

C He has commanded ^you to believe me when I 
speak in his name. 

Q. And so art thou to believe me when I speak in his 
name. 

C. But I am his ambassador. 

Q. There I do not believe thee, because thou speakest 
in thy own name. 

C. Why, does not St Paul say, We are ambassadors in 
his stead ? 

Q. Yes ; art thou Paul ? 

C No ; I am only his successor ; he himself is dead. 

Q. So are his gifts and miracles. Canst thou work 
miracles ? If not, how dost thou succeed him ? 

C I preach the gospel which he preached. 

Q. So do I, and bear my own charges as he did his ; 
and why should I pay thee for doing what I can do as well 
myself? I do not find that Paul has left the^ any wages, 
and I am sure he has left thee nothing else : his epistles 
are lefl: to every man. 

C. Yes ; he has left ministers to wait upon God's ordi- 
nances in the house of God. I am one of those ministers. 

Q. Friend, as thou art a Christian, thou must needs 
know that every house is alike to Almighty God, who fill- 
eth heaven and earth, and dweDeth not in houses made with 
hands. And as to what you call ordinances, thou knowest 
that the apostles administered none. Every man did it for 
himself, and it was done from house to house. There were 
no bloody sacrifices in the religion of Jesus, and conse- 
quently no priests, their only o£Bce being to slay beasts. 

C. Dare you say that God has appointed no body in his 
church to preach and explain his word ? 

Q. No ; I neither do nor dare say it ; and thou mayest 
spare thy big words. He hath left every man to preach it 
to another ; nor doth it appear that thou hast any more 
call from him than every one of thy parish hath. If thou 
wouldst resemble the apostles, go and preach to the uncon- 
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verted without money and without price. Thj whole 
parish believe in Christ already, as much as thou doest, 
and did before they knew thee. They have the Kble 
themselves ; and if thou bringest them any tidings that are 
not in it, and that they themselves see not in it, ihey ooght 
not to believe thee. 

C. You argue very insincerely with me. Just now you 
contended that I had none of St Paul's gifts ; and now you 
would have me go without these gifls, and do what he did 
with them, namely, travel over the world, and convert the 
unconverted. 

Q. No ; I only would show thee, that as thou dost not 
resemble him, thou art vain in pretending to sncceed him; 
and so &r I reason conastently, as thou dost weakly, if 
thou claimest all his reverence without any of his merit. 

C. I do not set up for the abilities of St Paul, but still 
have qualifications superior to laymen. 

Q. What are these qualifications ? 

C. I know languages; I have had a university education, 
and — 

Q. All these are civil qualifications, common to all mem 
who would be at the pains and charge. Laymen under- 
stand Latin and Gbreek as well as thou dost. The gospel 
wanteth no embellishment from those whom thou calkst 
Yirgil and Horace; and Christ crucified is not sought nor 
found in universities, nor, indeed, the flesh crucified. If 
I am not misinformed, they abound with youi^ men who 
are too often sinners, and with old men who are no saints. 
They are schools of words ; but the gospel hath nothing to 
do with thy logic and vain philosophy. 

C. I was going to tell you too, that I had studied di- 
vinity. 

Q. Knowest thou any divinity but what is in the Bible? 
and have not I the Bible? I think, and am sure, that it is 
a plain and intelligible book, at least as much of it as is 
meet for a Christian, and to turn it into doubtfulness, and 
disputation, and science, and gain, savoureth not of Chris- 
tianity. 
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C Tkis is insolently said: Who turns it into gain? 

Q. He T^ho maketb a gain of it; which is worse than 
insolence, whereof thou dost groundlessly accuse me. 

C What, do you not declare against preachers? 

Q. I have already told thee, I do not: I would hare all 
men preachers. 

C Ay, tinkers, and tailors, and cobblers. 

Q. Friend^ beware of thy words: what were the apos- 
tles? They were no university gentry. 

C. But you say that we want the apostles' gifts. 

Q. I wish thou couldst confute me; howerer we have 
all of us the apostles' books; and canst thou mend them? 

C. No: but I can enforce them; and the labourer is 
iTorthy of his hire, if you will believe St Paul. 

Q. But if he laboureth for himself, why diould I pay 
him; I profit not by thy labour; why shouldst thou profit 
by my substance. I believe Paul; but Paul hath given 
thee no property in my pigs and barley. 

C. But the law has. 

Q. But the law is not Paul. But I perceive, whoever 
is the giver, thou wilt be the taker. 

C Sir, you are rude. 

Q. How? because I do thee justice. 

C. Let me tell you. Sir, there is reason in it, as well as 
law. 

Q. Thy interest may be reason to thee: but thou wilt 
be put to it, to give me a reason for giving thee something 
for nothing. 

C. Don't you know that under the law, the priests had 
their lot in the land ? 

'Q. Yes: but they were Jewish priests, or sacrificers. 
Art thou a Jew? And dost thou kill cattle as they did? 
And wouldst thou reconcile Judaism to Christianity? 

C. No; I would only show that it is reasonable that 
priests should hare a proper appointment. 

Q. I have already shown thee the unreasonableness of 
having any priests in Christianity. 
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C. In this you saacilj difier from ail the societies of 
Christians in the world. 

Q. I do not differ from Christianity; nor am I saucy in 
differing from those that do. The hlessed Jesus hath left 
thee no legacy, that I know of, nor so much as named thee 
in his will. 

C The man grows profane. 

Q. Thou meanest unanswerable. Is it any article of 
thy creed, that truth is profane? 

C. Your having no established ministers amongst you, 
is enough to render your sect odious to all sorts of Chris- 
tians. 

Q. We have religion established amongst us. Is reli- 
gion odious in thine eyes, where there is not a liyelihood to 
be got out of it? We establish no clergy, lest they should 
disestablish the peace and purity of the gospel; and whilst 
our preachers are under the influence of the Holy Spirit, we 
reckon they will seek no money. We therefore do not 
keep in pay men who sell speech. 

C The truth is^ the speeches uttered amongst you are 
not worth buying. 

Q. Friend, no speeches in the house of God ought to be 
bought, nor the tabernacle be turned into a shop. Why 
sellest thou thine, which^ as report saith, are not alluring? 
«' Freely you have received, freely give." Friend, what 
did the gospel cost thee? Or why should we purchase it 
at thy dear price, when we have it in our houses in more 
purity and plainness than thou canst give it? 

C Yes, and you understand it by the Spirit. 

Q. Thou sayest it. We trust to the Spirit to direct us, 
who is promised to all that ask him. Thou trustest to 
Henry Hammond and Daniel Whitby for direction. 
Whether art thou or we best directed? 

C. I shall not believe that the Spirit is the author of the 
enthusiasm and dreams that are found amongst you. 

Q. *' The carnal man discemeth not the things of God.'' 
Paul was called a babbler by the Athenians, whose priests. 
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who were many, had no illumination, hut being men of 
dark and voluptuous minds, and feeding upon sacrifices 
and offerings, preferred Bacchus and his grapes to the Spi- 
rit of Christ 

C The comparison you would insinuate is impudent 
and profane. 

Q, Friend, meekness becometh a preacher. Thou hast 
the passion of a priest, but not the meekness of a minister 
of the gospel. Why dost thou fall upon me with bitter 
words, for telling thee a fact which, in answer to thee, it 
was necessary to tell? Is it profane to say that the hea- 
then clergy took offerings? Nay, since thou dost urge me, 
dost not thou take offerings? and did the apostles take 
any? I have put thee between these priests and the apos- 
tles, that by comparing thyself with both, thou mayest see 
whom thou resemblest most. 

C If this be not profaneness, I know not what is. 

Q. The profaneness is not on my side. 

C Let me inform you. Sir, that for this language, in 
some countries, you would have your tongue cut out of 
your head. 

Q, I know it; and praise God that I am not in those 
countries, and that thou canst not bring those countries 
hither. It is pUdn that thou approvest their barbarity, 
else why dost thou think it due to me? I beg thou 
wouldst not be provoked, if I mention to thee once more 
the example of the apostles: where did they justify savage- 
ness and severity to any man for any opinion, or any 
words? Where did they ever talk to pagans as thou dost 
to roe, who am a Christian, and endeavour to possess the 
temper of the gospel? 

C. Yes, you have a form of godliness: But — 

Q, Friend, in the first place, judge not; and secondly, 
beware what thou sayest against forms, for thy own sake. 

C, I say, if your preachers had power, they would 
quickly find texts for persecution. 

Q. I guess thou judgest by thyself; and thou judgest 
well. We know it; and therefore give them no power, 
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nor Ihe bumwb of power. Pride and impfttMOoe are ia- 
sefMuable fsook it: it destroyeth all bi&militj^ and aaaketii 
men imperious, and peraeeutonu Why are the Popish 
priests more cruel and mischieTOUS than Protestant priests, 
but becsaase they have more power? And why is the 
pope the most mischievous of all priests, but because he 
hath most power? 

C Yott cany every thing too far* Preadiers of the 
gospel ought to be kept abore contempt. 

Q. Friend, they who are rich in spiritual things^ want 
no other riches to save them from contempt; and dtey who 
are ridi without tiiese^ ought to be contemned. Riches 
may render them formidable; but piety <mly, and a holy 
oonTersation, can make them rererenced. Beyenues do 
not |dace them abore contempt, but only encourage them 
to despise the people. The poverty of the apostles was 
great part of their glory. 



No. XLIL--ON THE NATURE OF THE KINGDOM OR 
CHURCH OF CHRIST.«-.By ▲ LiinuK. 

" My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my king- 
dom not from hence. 

** Pilate therefore said unto him. Art thou a king, then? 
Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king. To this 
end was I bom, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice." — John xviii. 36, 37* 

* This should have heea, aceordmg to our original plan, '^ The 
Craftsmen, a sermon, or paraphrases apon several verses of the 1 9&i 
chapter of the AeCs.^ As it may be procared for threepence of 
£. Wilson, London, who has pnbififlhed it in ^ Tracts for Ute Peo* 
pie;" and Bishop HoaAey'a eelehrated sesmoB on the Kingdom of 
Chsist, for twopence/— we don't reprint either. 
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On no subj^t have greater or more pemieioas miitakes 
preYailed, than on the subject of Christ's kingdom on earth. 
It was from erroneous views of it, that the Jews rejected 
Jesus of Nazareth; it was from erroneous views of it, that 
the man of sin was engendered, nourii^ed, and raised to 
his throne; it is from erroneous views of it, that so much 
division exists among professing Christians of the present 
day. To heal these divisions, to unite the people of God 
in one, to bring down and effectuallj destroy the power of 
the man of sin, to exalt and promote the Redeemer's king- 
dom; to aocoB^ilish these great and important ends, the 
only means is for every one to appeal to and study for him- 
self the osacles of Giod, the simple records of Divine truth, 
endeavourii^ to divest the mind of prejudice of every kind, 
to hear the voice of Jesus, aoid follow him as sheep do 
their shepherd, to learn of him as disciples or scholars 
learn of their teadner, and to 'yield implidt obedioice to 
his revealed vnll, as subjects to their king, for he is King 
of Zion, and he forbids us to call any man master oa earth. 

Jesus, while on earth, prayed itat all his people might 
be one ; that they might be united not only in oneness of 
heart and affection, but also in sentiment and practice ; 
they might appear as one united body, actbg under one 
leader, influenced by one spirit, acknowledging amt Lord, 
-«prwenting such an exhibition of union, combinatioOt and 
strength, as shonld assure their own minds, and make it 
evident to the world, Aiat they were all the disciples of 
Him whom the Father had sent and invested with power to 
order and establish his IdngdaDau 

Now, that his people might thus be one^ Jesus must ne- 
cessarily have given in hi» word,— -for diat is thdr osbIj 
guide,^— ^uch laws, rules, and instructions as are necessary 
for their direction in every age and in every nation, suited 
to their circumstances everywhere, even till the end of 
tisse. If Jesus had not done so, how is the defect to be 
supplied? If ever drcumsfances could arise, where the 
wisdom of man was required to regulate the order or 
government of the church of Christy then, it is manifest. 
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from that moment, the church would be without an infid- 
lible standard — ^from that moment, there must be an end 
of unity. Experience has shown this to be the result of 
the mistaken notion, that Christ had left us an imperfect 
standard; for it is to the attempts of men to interfere in 
such matters, that the names and sects and parties which 
prevail owe their origin. No mistake can possiblj be 
greater than to suppose, as is often alleged, that Christ has 
given only general rules and instructions, leaving it to his 
people to apply these, or depart from them at discretion, 
and to model his church according to circumstances in dif- 
ferent ages and different nations. Such an idea derogates 
from the wisdom which belongs to -Him, who knows all 
things from the beginning to the end, who is head over all 
things to the church. Cbsi any circumstance arise* which 
he did not foresee? and if he did foresee them, he must 
also have provided for them, for his care and love for his 
church are as great as his wisdom and power. Who can 
show the smallest authority to legislate for the church of 
Christ; to institute any observances which He has. not in- 
stituted — or to alter or set aside any which he has ordain- 
ed — or to nominate any office-bearers whom He hath not 
appointed? 

Let every sect then be tried by the word of Qod, *' Try 
the spirits*' — *' prove all things,"—*' hold fast that which 
is good." Is it possible to suppose that the word of God 
can warrant Episcopacy in Elngland, and Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, and all the variety of sects and parties that 
prevail in both? How then, amid so many, all claiming to 
have Scripture for their rule, is an inquirer to ascertain 
which is right? Surely every humble disciple, who trem- 
bles at the word of God, and reveres it as perfect in itselfj 
and as given to make the man of God perfect, must con- 
clude, that whatever will not stand the test of this word, 
must be false, and whatever is according to it must be tme. 

Under this impression, I shall proceed to describe as 
briefly and clearly as I can, the nature of Christ's kingdom 
on earth, as delineated in the New Testament, where 
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^one we can expect to find it. And I do this in the hope 
that none will either approve or condemn, without search- 
ing the Scriptures and heing satisfied that what is ad- 
vanced accords with^ or is contrary to^ what is made known 
therein; for let it never be forgotten, that what is taught 
there cannot be neglected, overlooked, or altered without 
sin, and whatever is observed in churches that is not sanc- 
tioned either by express precept or undoubted example in 
the Scriptures, is will-worship. 

The dominion given unto Jesus^ the risen and exalted 
Lord, is universal dominion — extending over the whole 
earth — ^in heaven, on earthy and under the earth. He is 
exalted '' far above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, both in this 
world and in that which is to come.'' *' God hath put all 
things under his feet, and given Him to be head over all 
things to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him 
who filleth all in all." But the kingdom of which Jesus 
speaks in the text, is his church or kingdom on earth— 
the visible representation of the true, but as yet invisible 
church — the church of the redeemed in heaven. And it is 
to this that we are at present to confine our attention. This 
is the kingdom which was promised to David, (2 Sam. vii. 
12-16,) which was to be established after he slept with 
his fathers^ of which it was said, thine house and thy king- 
dom shall be established for ever. It was foretold by Da- 
niel (Dan. ii. 44,) as the kingdom which the God of heaven 
would set up, a kingdom which should never be destroyed; 
which should not be left to other people, but which should 
break in pieces and consume all other kingdoms, and stand 
for ever. It is represented by the same prophet, (v. 45,) 
as a stone cut out of the mountain without hands. In al- 
lusion to these and similar prophecies which abound. in the 
Old Testament, John the Baptist^ the harbinger of the 
Lord, announced this kingdom to be at hand, saying '< Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand."^ Jesus 

* Mat X. 7. 
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himself alao, when oomxnenciiig hia miaistiy, used the veiy 
same language, saying* ^* Repeat ye, for the kingdom of hea- 
ven is at hand;"* and when he sent forth the twelve* he 
said, Go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel and preach, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand: and when the 
Pharisees inquired of him when the kingdom of heaven 
should come, he said, *^ The kingdom of God cometh not 
with ohservation, (or outward show,) neither shall they 
say, Lo here or lo there, for hehold the kingdom of Grod is 
within you;" which is illustrated by the apostle, (Eom. 
xiv. 17) " The kingdom of Qod is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit;" 
and our Lord in the text says " my kingdom is not of this 
world, else would my servants fight," &c. ** but now my 
kingdom is not from hence." 

This description of the kingdom of heaven, or the king- 
dom of Christ, proves it very plainly to be something essen- 
tially different from the church or kingdom which God had 
established on earth, under the Old Testament, when he 
separated a nation of this world to be a people for himself, 
and condescended to be their King. That kingdom, indeed, 
was typical of the kingdom of heaven, established under 
the New Testament, and which Jesus said was at hand« 
That was a kingdom which could be moved, and was de* 
signed to be set aside: this is an everlasting kingdom 
which cannot be moved. That was carnal and worldly: 
this spiritual and heavenly. That was confined to one na« 
tion, and embraced all that belonged to that nation: this 
extends to every nation under heaven, but takes in no na- 
tion as such, being composed of individuals cidled out of 
every naticrn, and separated as a peculiar people for the 
Lord, having his kingdom ^< within them." The rights^ 
privileges, and immunities of that kingdom were inherited 
by virtue of carnal birth; but the subjects of this kingdom 
aie bom, *' not of bbod, nor of the wiU of the flesh» nor 
of the will of man, but of God." That the kingdom of 

• Mat ui. 2, and iv. 17. 
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€h>d was to be especially distinguislied from the kingdom 
of Israel, in this respect, was intimated by John the Bap- 
tist in his addresses to those who came to be baptized of 
him, when he preached the baptism of repentance, (Matt 
iii. 7-1 2>) where he clearly shows that admittance into this 
new kingdom, by right of carnal descent, was altogether 
out of the question, and inconsistent with its fundamental 
principles. *^ The axe is laid to the root of the trees," and 
all false hopes and Tain pretensions are cut down; nothing 
can stand in any stead in this kingdom, but that spiritual 
birth, that regeneration which is' effected in the heart of 
man, by the Spirit of €U)d, through the belief of the truth, 
which Jesus calls *' being bom again,*' and without which 
he says, no man can enter into his kingdom. 

The same great and important truth, a right understand- 
ing of which is so essential to clear conceptions of the gos- 
pel itself, is illustrated in the apostie's argument, respecting 
justification by &ith, in Rom. iy. and Gal. iy. He there 
▼ery strikingly shows the difference between the two coye- 
nants, the old and the new— and tiiat while, according to 
the literal and primary sense of the promise to Abraham, 
his seed according to the flesh were heirs, yet according to 
its spiritual and ultimate design, they and they only are 
the heirs of that promise, who walk in the steps of that 
faith which Abraham had before he was circumcised. And 
so also in the 9th of Eomans, when treating of election, the 
apostie shows how yain and fruitiess are all the adyantages 
of carnal descent. He enumerates the priyileges of the 
Jews: they were Israelites; to them pertained the adop* 
tion, and the glory, and the coyenants, and the giying of 
the law, and the serrice of Cbd and the promises; of whom 
concerning the flesh Christ came. Yet of what ayail were 
all these accumulated priyileges-«-priyileges such as no other 
nation on earth eyer had or shall haye? In the kingdom 
of heayen, that is, under the New Testament dispensation, 
they are of no ayail whateyer; under it, it is found that 
** they are not all Israel who are of Israel." <^ Because they 
are the seed of Abraham, they are not all children of the 
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promise, in Isaac shall thy seed he called^ for tliej who are 
the children of the flesh are not the children of God; but 
the children of the promise (L e. they who walk in the 
steps of faithful Abraham) are counted for the seed ; for 
in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature." 

Truly, then, the kingdom .of Christ is not of this world; 
if it were, admission into it would be obtained in virtue of 
natural descent^ as in all the kingdoms of this world, and 
as was the case even in that peculiar kingdom which we 
have just been contrasting with the kingdom of Christ. 

But I proceed to observe, 

2dlff, That this kingdom is manifested to be not of this 
world, by the means by which it was set up and is main- 
tained and propagated. These means are indicated in the 
text. Christ says, *' For this cause came I into the world 
to bear witness to the truth.*' The great truth which Jesus 
bore witness to, was that which was so fully testified of 
beforehand by the prophets^ " that he behoved to suffer 
many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and 
be killed and be raised again the third day." This he told 
to his disciples beforehand; and after he had suffered and 
risen again, he expounded to them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself, showing from them that it was 
necessary he should suffer many things and then enter into 
his glory. The same truth was testified by his apostles 
after his ascension, when they were endued with power 
from on high, when they were filled with the Holy Spirit^ 
opening their understandings, and taking of the things tiiat 
are Christ's, and showing them Unto them. The great 
theme of their discourses was the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of Christ; for an example, take the address of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost, (Acts ii. 22, 37.) They 
had no other doctrine than this — this was what they testi- 
fied on all occasions — ^to all classes of persons without ex^ 
ception, calling upon all everywhere to repent and believe 
4he gospel, the glad tidings which they were commanded 
^0, preach. Thus the sum of Paul's doctrine, as he himself 
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declares, (1 Cor. xv. 1-4,) was, that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, that he was buried, and 
that he rose again the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures ; and these truths he declared with simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, not in the words 
which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the holy Scrip- 
tures taught. But indeed, to do justice to the subject, it 
is necessary to refer to the passage in 1 Cor. from chap. i. 
17» to chap. ii. 5, where he shows at once what was the 
great theme of his teaching, the manner in which he com- 
municated his doctrine, and the power by which it was ac- 
companied. 

Thus, then, the messengers of the Lord, the servants of 
the King of Zion, went forth with no carnal weapons; they 
carried on their warfare not according to the principles or 
the policy, nor with the weapons employed in the king- 
doms of this world — they went forth to fight not against 
men but against principles — they waged war with no 
earthly king,^but against the kingdom of Satan, the god of 
this world, whose kingdom 'is a kingdom of darkness; their 
design was not to establish a kingdom of this world, but 
the kingdom of light and of truth, the kingdom of God, 
the kingdom of heaven; and this they accomplished not 
by might, such as the princes of this world bring forth to 
accomplish their designs — nor by power — neither physical 
power, nor the power of fleshly wisdom, which the philoso- 
phers, the reasoners, the disputers of this world employ to 
captivate the minds of men; but by the Spirit of the Lord 
of hosts accompanying the plain, simple, pure, faithful, 
energetic declaration of the truth concerning Jesus. This 
is the rock on which the church is built— this is the foun- 
dation laid by the apostles and prophets, viz. Christ cruci- 
fied, the Saviour of the guilty, the Mediator between God 
and man, the Head of the church ; other foundation can 
no man lay than that which God himself hath laid, Jesus 
Christ the chief corner-stone. 

In this doctrine there was nothing to flatter, but every- 
thing to abase the pride of man; nothing to conciliate the 
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regard, but everything to offend and excite the ayersioA of 
the wise, and the noble> and the mighty of this world; for 
its fundamental principle is, that no man can be justified 
before God, on the footing of his own righteousness^ that 
for pardon and acceptance all must be indebted to the 
righteousness of another, eren the despised and cmcified 
Saviour, imputed to the believer, through faith, by grace 
or free mercy; thus placing all on one common Je^ be- 
fore God, stamping all equally widi liie character of worth- 
lessness. 

Nor were the instruments employed calculated to lessen 
the prejudices which their doctrine excited — the illiterate 
despised fishermen of Galilee. The self*righteous Jews 
hated the doctrine and spumed the teachers. The philo- 
sophic Greeks despised the teachers and ridiculed the doc- 
trine. Nor has the offence of the cross yet ceased, nor will 
it cease while the carnal mind continues to be enmity 
against God. There is at this hour, among many called 
Christians, as deadly an enmity to and as thorough a 
contempt for the doctrine of the cross, as ever there was 
either among Jews or Greeks; and even now, they who 
would attempt to teach their fellow-men the way of salva- 
tion, if they belong not to the privileged class, like the 
Rabbis of old, are as likely to meet with the sneer of ridi- 
cule and be pointed at with the finger of scorn, as the fish- 
ermen of Galilee were in former days. 

But did success attend their labours? was their doctrine 
accompanied with power, at variance as it was with all the 
prejudices of those to whom tt was addressed? Yes I suc- 
cess to an astonishing degree attended their ministrations 
— success which proved that their doctrine was mighty, 
through God, to the pulling down of strongholds, and cast- 
ing down of proud imaginations. Peter s first discourse was 
followed by the conversion of three thousand persons, who 
were all baptized and added to the hundred and twenty 
disciples who constituted the first Christian church, the 
church in Jerusalem. Their numbers were soon increased 
to five thousand, and were daily increasing; and let it h^ 
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obserred, that all this increase and prosperity attended 
thenii not in consequence of their enjoying the patronage, 
fiupporty and countenance of the rulers^ but in spite of their 
utmost jealousy and most determined opposition. No 
sooner had Peter and John wrought the miracle of healing 
the lame man^ in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
than the jealousy of the chief priests and rulers was ex- 
cited; and when they saw that many believed in Jesus 
through their word> they summoned the apostles before 
them and forbade them to teach any more in that name. 
Again and again they were threatened and imprisoned; 
but notwithstanding all this the word of God increased. 
The multitude of disciples multiplied in Jerusalem, and a 
great company eyen of the priests became obedient to the 
&ith. At length Stephen fell a martyr — the first who 
sealed his testimony with his blood; and there arose so 
great a persecution against the church, that the disciples 
were scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and 
Samaria. But this senred only to promote the cause which 
the persecutors intended to destroy, for they who were 
scattered abroad, went everywhere preadung the word, and 
everywhere the word which they preached prevailed and 
grew mightily; converts were added daily to the Lord, the 
believers were '^ separated" from the world, and formed 
into churches after the model of the church in Jerusalem, 
and that not only throughout Judea but among the Gen- 
tiles; not among barbarians only, but even in the most re- 
nowned cities of civilized Greece, aye, even in Rome itself, 
then the most famous city in the world. Wherever it ex- 
tended, it had to encounter not only the natural opposition 
of the human heart in resisting its influence, but all the 
power and influence of kings and rulers; persecution fol- 
lowed persecution: but still the truth prevailed, shedding 
abroad its lustre, and attended with increasing power, so 
long as those employed in disseminating it kept dose to the 
truth which they were commanded to bear witness to. 

In this respect then also> as well as in respect of the way 
in which admission into it is obtained, the kingdom of 
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Christ is plainly not of this world; and it becomes all who 
profess to be of this kingdom, and especially all yrho pro- 
fess to be engaged in propagating it, to remember that it 
was set up by bearing witness to the truth — that it was 
promoted and extended by the same means> and that it 
cannot be advanced by any other. 

Sdly, That the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, 
is demonstrated by the character of those who are recog- 
nised as its subjects. This is intimated in the text, 
" Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice." To 
hear Jesus is to obey him, to be subject to him, willing 
subjects. " My sheep hear my voice and follow me,'* said 
the good Shepherd. They voluntarily and cheerfully fol- 
low him, and refuse to follow any other. They follow 
him, "but a stranger they will not follow." Every one 
that is of the truth, heareth his voice. To be of the truth 
is to believe, and acknowledge, or confess, that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, (1 John iv. 2,) that the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us; which of course includes 
the knowledge and belief of the end for which he came 
into the world, and the work which he finished on earth; 
in other words, it is to believe in the heart and confess 
with the mouth, that he died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, that he was buried, and that he rose again the 
third day according to the Scriptures. This is the truth 
on which the church is built, on which this kingdom is 
foimded; the belief of this is saving faith, and it is the be- 
lief and acknowledgment of this that constitutes sinful men 
subjects of Christ's kingdom and members of his church. 
All who are of the truth hear his voice or are his subjects; 
none else can be; the apostle John says, ** we are of God, 
he that knoweth God heareth us, he that is not of God 
heareth us not." 

It may be thought by some that this definition of what 
constitutes a subject of Christ's kingdom, viz. the belief of 
the truth concerning him — that he came in the flesh, and 
suflered, and died, and rose again — will comprehend all 
except open and avowed infidels; for in this country all 
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Ate taught these truths from their infancy, and almost all 
confess them. Bat in answer to this, let it be observed 
that the Scriptures make no account of profession without 
corresponding practice; " bj their fruits ye shall know 
them." When the truth is receiyed in the love of it 
when it is believed in the heart, it bringeth forth .fruit, in 
dome thirty, some sixty, some an hundred -fold. None ol 
them are fruitless; although they differ in the quantity of 
fruit produced, they all agree in this, that the truth believ- 
ed produces an inward change. It worketh effectually in 
them that believe; it is a living, powerful, operative, 
quickening principle. By it believers are bom again, re- 
generated and sanctified. This is most strikingly illustrat- 
ed by the apostle in Rom. vi. ] 7, where, contrasting the 
former and present state of the believing Romans, he says, 
" Ye ^ere the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from 
the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered unto 
you." Such is the regenerating, sanctifying power of the 
gospel — and so indeed we see its effects manifested in 
these Romans. They were moulded into it, they took its 
impression — they were servants of sin— but by its power 
they were made free from sin and became the servants of 
righteousness. We have a similar and equally striking 
illustration of the change effected by the same means, in 
1 Cor. vi. 9-11, a passage at once very solemn, as it shows 
the awfal doom of the impenitent^ and very encouraging, 
as it shows that no guilt is too great to be cancelled and 
washed away by the blood of Christ, no sinner too vile to 
be the object of redeeming love. The passage alluded to 
is, *' Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fomica> 
tors, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 
abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves,. nor cove-* 
tons, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God. And suck were same qf youi 
but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justifi- 
ed in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God/' Thifii washing, this sanctification, this justification, 
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in the name of the Lord Jesas and by the Spirit of our • 
God^ is necessary not merely for such as rank among the 
characters described in these verses, but fw all without 
exception; for Jesus hath said^ ^'Except a man be hoim 
again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." And 
we find the language of Scripture uniformly to this effect. 

John the Baptist and our Lord called men to repent, for 
the kingdom of heayen was at hand; and Jesus affirmed 
that without repentance, or that change of mind, which is 
equivalent to regeneration, none can enter therein. The 
apostles called men to repent and believe the gospeL 
Paul was sent unto the Gentiles, to open their eyes, to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they might receive remission of sins 
and inheritance among them that are sanctified through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus; and in obedience to the 
heavenly vision, he showed to them at Damascus and at 
Jerusalem, and throughout all Judea, and then to the 
Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God and do 
works meet for repentance. It is not at all an uncommon 
notion, that it may be very necessaiy to call heathens to 
repent and turn to God, but that there is no room f<Nr such 
a call to men who are educated in the Christian religicm, 
or who are bom Christians! But the Scriptures show 
that all men need repentance, that all men bmng naturally 
at enmity with God, need to turn to God> and do works 
meet for repentance. So Paul considered it necessary to 
show to the religious, devout Jews, as well as to the pro- 
fane Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God. 
To all men, in short, to every son and daughter of Adam, 
to the decent as well as to the profligate, it may be said, 
" except ye repent, ye shall perish.'^ This repentance, 
true, genuine. Scriptural repentance, is produeed by the 
belief of the truth, by faith which works by love, and pu- 
rifies the heart. 

Now, all who were admitted into New Testament 
churches, professed this faith, and gave evidence of con- 
version; such only were recognised as being in Christ 
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Jesus, members of his church, and subjects of his kingdom. 
This is eyident from the history contained in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Who composed the church of Jerusalem, 
the first of all Christian churches? The apostles and 
brethren, to the number of one hundred and twenty, who 
all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, 
who had all been disciples of, and belieyers in, the Lord; 
to them were added tluree thousand on ihe day of Pente- 
cost, who repented at the preaching of Peter, receiyed the 
word gladly, and were baptized in the name of the Lord, 
for the remission of their sins; and so it is said of one and 
all of whom we have any account of being admitted into 
the New Testament churches. 

This is farther evident from the style in which the apos- 
tles address the churches in all their epistles, of which a 
few examples may suffice. 

The epistle to the Romans is addressed to all that be in 
Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints, and the apostle 
testifies of them that their frdth was spoken of throughout 
the world. 

The first epistle to the Corinthians is addressed to the 
church of God which is at Corinih, to them that are sanc- 
tified by Christ Jesus, called to be saints ; and he testifies 
of them, that they were enriched by Christ in all utter* 
ance, and in all knowledge, so that they came behind in 
no gift, and were waiting for the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ 

The second epistle is in like manner addressed to the 
church of God in Corinth, and to all the saints in Achaia, 
and it is testified of them, that ihey were manifiestly de- 
clared to be the epistle of Christ, written not with ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living God ; not in tables of stone, 
but in fleshly tables of the heart.. 

The epistle to the Ephesians is addressed to the saints at 
EphesuSy and to the fidthful in Christ Jesus. 

The epistle to the Philippians is to all the saints in 
Christ Jesus which are at Philij^i, with the bishops and 
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deacons, concerning whom the apostle thanks God for their 
fellowship in the gospel. 

To the same purpose are the epistles of Paul to the Col- 
ossians, and to the Thessalonians, as also the epistles of 
Peter^ and John, and James, and Jude, an attentiTe pern- 
sal of which is earnestly recommended. 

Let me ask, does not the language of these epistles prove 
that the churches of Christ are not composed of all the in- 
habitants indiscriminately of any parish or district, or town, 
or city, or kingdom ; but that they are composed of per- 
sons, whose profession and conduct answer to the descrip- 
tion which Peter gives of those to whom he writes, " ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people, that ye should show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light," who, in time past, were not a people, but are 
now the people of God, ''who had not obtained mercy, but 
now have obtained mercy;" and again, '^ye, as living 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ,*' 1 Pet. ii. 5, 8, 9. 

Let all consider this subject, and see what is the nature 
of Christ's kingdom, from the character given of its sub- 
jects. Surely it is not of this world. Let all who profess 
to be of it hear Christ*s voice, and observe all things, what- 
soever he hath commanded. Matt, zxviii. 18-20. Many 
concerning whom we have reason to believe that they are 
of the truth, that is, that they believe the testimony con- 
cerning Jesus, do not hear his voice, respecting the institu- 
tions of his kingdom. All such are earnestly entreated to 
consider the inconsistency of such conduct. His ordinan- 
ces cannot be neglected or altered without sin. 

Athly, I now proceed to show, that the laws and ordi- 
nances which Christ has instituted in his kingdom clearly 
indicate that his kingdom is not of this world, and that they 
are adapted only to such as bear the character already de- 
scribed as belonging to his subjects* 
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' I cannot here enter minutely into an examination of the 
peculiar institutions of Christ's kingdom, but shall merely 
give a short outline. 

1. The first ordinance which I shall notice is that of 
baptism, or iminersion, as the word, when interpreted, sig- 
nifies. The action in this ordinance is emblematical: it 
represents the baptized indiyidual's union with Christ, in 
his death, burial, and resurrection. It represents his dy- 
ing unto sin, and living unto righteousness, walking in 
newness of life. It serves as a figure, in the outward 
washing, of internal purification, or in other words, of re- 
generation. There must necessarily, therefore, be in the 
person who is the subject of this ordinance, consciousness, 
understanding, knowledge, and belief; and accordingly, in 
Scripture, we find it uniformly following upon conversion: 
they that believed, and turned to the Lord, were forthwith 
baptized, or immersed in water, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit; and they that believed and 
were baptized, were straightway added to the church; but 
we have no account of any individual being admitted into 
any of the primitive churches without being first baptized ; 
they are all addressed in the epistles as baptized persons; 
many of the most important exhortations of the apostles to 
the churches, have no force or meaning, on any other sup- 
position. And while we have abundant evidence that all 
believers were baptized, and that baptized believers were 
added to the churches, we have equal ground to affirm, 
that none in the apostles' days were baptized, but such as 
did at their baptism profess their faith in the Lord Jesus, 
see Matt, xxviii. 18 — 20; Acts ii. 41 ; Acts viii. 26^ — 40; 
Bom. vL throughout; Col. ii. 12, and iii. 1 ; 1 Pet iii. 21, 
-&c» 

2. The second ordinance which I shall notice, is that of 
the Lord's Supper, in which baptized believers, united to- 
gether in one body, and forming what is called a church, 
congregation, or assembly, <;ommemorate the death and 
rising again of their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
testify or show forth their faith in him until he come. 
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The action in this ordinance is also emblematical. The 
breaking of the bread is an emblem of the body of Christ, 
broken for sinners on the cross. The wine is an emblem 
of his blood, shed for manj^ for ihe remission of sins. 
The eating of the bread> and drinking of the wine, repre- 
sent believers as feasting or liying upon him by faith — be- 
lieving in him as our passover sacrificed for us — ^the accept 
ted sacrifice of our peace; and their continuing to do so 
statedly, as one body, is an evidence to the world of their 
faith in him who was dead and is alive again, and who 
liveth for evermore, who was, and is, and is to come. 

This, therefore, is also an ordinance which none have 
any right to partake of, but such as have believed through 
grace; and it can be observed only according to its original 
institution and design, in a church or congregation of be- 
lievers, separated from the world, and united together on 
the profession of the faith. To such a body and no other 
will the apostolic directions respecting this ordinance ap- 
ply. And who but professed believers in Christ can show 
forth his death, or eat the bread, and drink the wine, in 
remembrance of him? 

This is a solemn sa3ring of the apostle, which should 
lead all who partake of the Lord's supper to examine 
themselves; '' he that eateth and drinketh unworthily,* eat- 
eth and drinketh judgment to himself," 1 Cor. xi. 29. It 
is an ordinance tending to confirm the believer, but to ad- 
minister it to an unbeliever is to profiEme it. 

3. I notice the law of discipline, given for the purpose 
of preserving purity of communion, and maintaining pure, 
fervent, and undissembled charity. The rule of discipline 
given by our Lord in Matt xviii. has respect chiefly to the 
latter, the removing of offences among brethren, and so 
preserving mutual love entire. The injunctions given by 

* Many amcere ChristiAiis have been disooniaged hj nuaapplying 
this term to moral or Bpiritual worth, in which semw none can 
^ worthily" partake. Its primary meaning implies profcoity, of vHiidi 
the Corinthians had been guUty.-^EDiTOR. 
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Paul in 1 Cor. t.> 2 Cor. ii., 2 Thess. iii., &c. have respect 
more especially to purity of communion^ by the exclusion 
of such as appear from their conduct to have turned back 
to the world> or become again entangled in the lusts of the 
flesh. 

As the kingdom, of which this is a fundamental law, 
luukno worldly, civil, or secular rights or privileges to con- 
fer, so it has none to take away; all that the church can 
do towards an offending or unworthy member, is to ex- 
clude him from their fellowship ; it can inflict no pains or 
penalties^ or fines or imprisonment, neither can it deprive 
them of any civil privileges. 

Such a law as that now under consideration, has no 
meaning, unless on the presumption, that the body or so^ 
ciety to whom it is given as a rule of conduct, are a sepa- 
rated people. The existence of such a rule implies the se- 
paration from the world of the body which is to carry it 
into effect, by either retaining and confirming their love on 
proper grounds to an offending brother, or by excluding 
him, and sending him back to the world from whence he 
had come out, in appearance only; in short, it proves, be- 
yond all controversy, the existence of the distinction so 
much dwelt upon by the apostle John, " ye are of God, 
they are of the world;" and it is only in a society in which 
such a distinction is recognised, that such a rule can be 
acted on. 

I do not mean to afl&rm that any church or body, how- 
ever &ithfiilly they may administer the law of discipline^ 
will be ahogether free from unworthy members. That is 
not to be expected in this world. It was not the case even 
in the apostolic churches, and it is not necessaiy to our ar- 
gument; what I affirm is, that the law of discipline laid 
down by our Lord and his apostles, is designed for a body 
or society not of this world. It is a law of the kingdom 
of Christ which is not of this world, and it would be a 
dead letter if there did not exist such a body as has been 
described, separated and distinguished from the world. 

4. I notice the law of brotherly love; Christ's new com- 
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ibaDdment delivered to his disciples as an especial law of 
his kingdom, hj which his subjects are to be known and 
distinguished from all others. 

That this is a peculiar law, adapted to a peculiar people, 
is evident from its being distinguished from the uniyersal 
law of love to our neighbour. Every man is bound by the 
moral law to love his neighbour as himself, and in the gos- 
pel we are taught that every individual of the human race, 
without distinction of nation, creed, or colour, is our 
neighbour: but believers, in addition to this imiversal law 
of love to their neighbour, are bound by a new, a peculiar 
law^ to love one another, as Christ hath loved them. Thisr 
is a new and distinct command. It is new as to its mo> 
tive or spring, which is the love of Christ to us: As to its 
objects ; not all men, but those who are of the truths for 
the truth's sake which dwelleth in them : As to its mea> 
sure or standard; not our own self-love, but according to 
the measure of the love of Christ to us. 

The existence of this law, therefore, proves that they to 
whom it is given, are a peculiar people, not of the world, 
but of God ; a people who own and have felt the constrain- 
ing influence of the love of Christ, and who obey him, and 
keep his conmiandments, for this is his commandment, 
that ye love one another, and they who keep this com- 
mandment thereby know that they have passed from death 
unto life. 1 John iii. 14. 

The laws and ordinances, to which I have adverted^ re- 
gard the subjects of Christ's kingdom in their collective 
capacity, as members of the body of Christ, rather than as 
individual believers. Let us then glance for a moment at 
the precepts of the gospel, designed to regulate their con- 
duct as individuals, and we shall .find them in all respects 
adapted only to the subjects of a kingdom not of this 
world. 

I would here refer to that notable portion of Scripture, 
Christ's sermon on the mount, recorded in Matt, v., vi., and 
vii. I would have you to read it over carefully with refer- 
ence to the subject of which we are treating, and I am sure 
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the co&viction upon every mind must be, that no such code 
of laws was ever given to any nation of this world, and 
that to any such it would be altogether inapplicable. How^ 
ever much it is to be desired that all men should act ac- 
cording to these laws, it is vain to expect that any will 
do so until renewed in the spirit of their minds. Many 
other passages might be referred to, but I shall only farther 
notice^ as illustrative of this subject, the four last chapters 
of the Epistle to the saints at Rome, where are given those 
precepts and exhortations, by which they were to regulate 
their conduct in the world and in the church, to their 
neighbours and to their brethren, by which they were to be 
known as the light of the world, the salt of the earth. 

Let us now shortly notice the provision which the King 
of Zion, the Head of the church, has made for the edifica- 
tion of his people, and see whether it corresponds with the 
other institutions of his kingdom, as not of this world. 

The first thing I would remark here is, that his church 
or kingdom stands in no need of foreign aid; it disowns all 
such, as it has all necessary resources within itself, com- 
municated direct from its glorious Head. As a body, it 
edifies itself, '^ it maketh increase unto the edifjring of it- 
self in love." It not only is independent of foreign aid and 
all extrinsic resources, but it does not even depend on the 
gifts, qualifications, and talents of one individual, or class 
of individuals, within itself. Each member contributes to 
the nourishment and growth of the whole, '^ it is compact- 
ed by that which every joint supplieth ;" and so the apostle 
could say of a particular church, not that its pastors were 
eminent, or highly gifted, but of them all as a body, that they 
were " full of all goodness, able also to admonish one an- 
other."* 

But material, and highly beneficial, and important as is 
the exercise of the gift of the individual members, and im- 

. * To illustrate what is here advanced, the following passages are 
referred to, Eph.iv. 7 — 16. 1 Cor. xii. 1 Cor. xiv. Rom. xii. 3 — 8. 
Heb. iu. 12—14; x. 23—25. 1 ThesB. iv. 18; v. 11. 
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peratiyeas is the dutj of each to use his tidents for the ge- 
neral good, Christ has not left his diurch without an espe- 
cial provision for her growth and nourishment, in the 
appointment of stated office-hearers, for teaching, and rul- 
ing, and guiding. He has giyen as a standing ordinance, 
pastors and teachers, for the work of the ministry, f<Nr the 
perfecting of the saints, for the edifying of the hodjr of 
Christ, and besides these, has appointed deacons fcnr the 
management of the secular aflBedrs of the church, for the care 
of the poor, and distribution of the church's bounty.* 

These two, pastors or elders, and deacons, are the onlj 
office-bearers known to the New Testament, and these are 
to be chosen, not on account of wealth, or influence, or 
respectability in a worldly point of view, but fin consbten- 
cy with eyery thing else in this kingdom), from their spiri- 
tual fitness for the offices they are to fill — elders, for ^- 
ness to teach, ability to rule, and exemplary conduct; dea- 
cons for their spirituality, soundness in the fidth, sincerity, 
grayity, and sobriety. 

Again, notice by whom these office-bearers are to be 
chosen. It is by the body in which, and for whose benefit 
they are to officiate. The church is the sole judge of their 
qualifications ; it alone has power to nominate them, and 
to it they are at all times amenable. The church chooses 
its office-bearers " from among themselves," afiter having 
proved them not merely as to soundness of doctrine, and 
aptness to teach, but as to steadiness, consistency, and pro- 
priety of conduct. See the instructions regarding this, in 
Acts, and in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 

Again, as to the maintenance of the pastors; here, as 
in every thing else connected with it, the spiritual nature 
of this kingdom is discovered. By the example of Paul, 
and from his address to the elders of the church at £^he- 
sus,t we are taught that elders or pastors are not neces- 
sarily to be taken out of their worldly employment, in 

"£phe8.iy. 11,12. 1 Tim. iu. 1— 7. Titus 15— 9. AetsviS— 6. 
1 Tim. iu. 8, 13. 
t Acts XX. 17 — 36, 
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order to attend to the duties of their office, but may, and 
in certain circumstances ought, to continue to labour with 
their own hands. While, at the same time, we are taught 
expressly, particularly in 1 Cor. ix. 7 — 14, that the Lord 
hath ordained that they who preach the gospel should live 
by the gospel — ^that they who feed the flock, may lawfully 
eat of the mUk of the flock. But see how carefully the 
apostles haye guarded against a worldly spirit, eyen in this^ 
which in its nature is so much a worldly matter.* The 
elders are to feed the flock of God, not for filthy lucre, 
though the labourer is worthy of his hire, and may lawfully 
receive it as such, yet that is not to be the motive to his 
accepting the office, and labouring in it ; this he is to do 
willingly and of a ready mind, from the consideration that 
it is the flock of God, the church which he purchased with 
his own blood, that he is called to feed ; and on the other 
hand, the injunction is, that he ** that is taught communi- 
cate to him that teacheth in all good things."t 
Here the matter is left to rest on the Christian principle^ 

• 1 Pet V. 1—6. + Gal. vi. 6.* 

1 Our esteemed friend assomee ** the maintenance of pastors," and 
dien proceeds, contrary to his usual plan of induction, to prove his 
assumption from Scripture. In doing so, he seems to set at variance 
the example of Paul adduced. Acts xx., for the imitation of the 
Ephesian pastors, with what he taught, 1 Cor. ix. These may be 
reconciled by a simple distinction, generally disregarded, namely, 
that in the first Paul addressed pastors, but in the second he spoke 
of apostles. The permanent office-bearers of whom our author is 
discoursing, should be regulated by t^e former ; evangelists, whose 
duty it is to put new converts into church order, or missionaries 
going to preach or proclaim the gospel in foreign parts or heathen 
lands, fall under the latter rule, afl they can ** take nothing of the 
Grentiles," and cannot, without hardship and diminution of usefulness, 
support themselves, to which generous *' helpers of the truth" will not 
unnecessarily subject the labourer who ^ is worthy of his hire." 

Besides, how is maintenance to be got from congregations formed 
according to the system of the discourse, that contain a plurality 
of pastors and enjoy brotherly exhortation! Is there not anta- 
gonism here t These who insist on a stipend to teachers, consis- 
tently enough demand (though they do not generally accomplish 
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the mutual interest, the mutual loye, and mutual duties of 
the parties, without any of those honds and sanctions that 
are deemed so essential in all worldly associations. 

Finally, The rewards, hopes, and expectations of the 
subjects of this kingdom are spiritual, heavenly, and eter- 
nal. They are taught to look for trials, sufferings, and re- 
proach in this world, and are called to take up the cross 
and follow Jesus, to deny themselves, and not be conformed 
to the world ; instead of aiming at worldly honours, dis- 
tinctions, and emoluments, their character is that of pil- 
grims and strangers on earth, having here no continuing 
city, but looking for one which is to come, " having their 
Conversation in heaven, from whence also they look for the 
Saviour, who will change their vile bodies, and fashion 
them like unto his own glorious body." 

To every inquirer after truth, then, I would say, *^ Stand 
ye in the ways and see; ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way ; walk ye therein, and ye shall find rest to your 
souls." 

the object) superior qualifications in classic^ scholarship, philoso- 
phical learning, and biblical criticism, to secure which they must haye 
been trained at some academy, college, or university, and confine 
pay and teaching to one supposed to be, or really, so accomplished. 
But no such extrinsic source of supply is admitted in the discourse^ 
for " office-bearers are to be taken from among themselves;" hence 
it appears essential to success, that every encouragement should be 
given to mutual teaching, to secure fit pastors, and every thing 
avoided that would discourage any one from ^ seeking that he may 
excel to the edifying of the church." Gratuitous service, and com- 
plete freedom is the consistent and excellent arrangement exhibited 
in primitive apostolically constituted churches, according to our 
reading of the New Testament. 

We have read somewhere in Sir Walter Scott's works, this fine 
observation: — '' Amongst the capricious weaknesses of humanity, 
that one is particularly remarkable which inclines us to esteem persons 
and things not by their real value, or even by our own judgment, so 
much as by the opinion of others, who are very often incompetent 
judges." On no one subject are we more likely to be misled by that 
amiable weakness, than respecting the degree of deference due to 
pastors. — Editor, 
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No. XLIIL— A REVIEW OF THE INDEPENDENT WHIG 
—THE STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS WHEN IT WAS 
PUBLISHED— ITS RECEPTION IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND, AND OF THE ADAPTATION OF ITS DOC- 
TRINES TO THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS QUES- 
TIONS NOW AGITATING THE UNITED KINGDOM.— ■ 
Bt the Editor. 

We have read with pleasure and instmction, ''A Popular 
History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Nations," by Wil- 
liam Howitt ; but though we admired its elegant style, 
learning, and eloquence, it has not equal moral force on 
our mind with the Independent Whig. In questions af- 
fecting the highest and deepest interests of man, the Gos- 
pel is the mightiest conservator of good and destroyer of 
evil,* it is from this great principle being prominently 
and distinctly applied in the papers we have reprinted that 
we trust they will be useful, — the scope and tendency of 
the whole being *' to the overthrow of strongholds; 
casting down reasonings, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God/' raised 
by '^spiritual wickedness" in the high places of priest- 
craft. 

Comparatively few exhibit in their religious inquiries 
and profession the rational and generous dispositions which 
the Bereans were commended for, as " more noble than 
those of Thessalonica, because they received the word with 
all readiness of mind, searching the Scriptures daily, whe- 
ther these things were so. Wherefore many of them be- 
lieved; also of honourable women who were Gentiles, 
and of men not a few." Honourable men and women in 
general take their religion at second hand in implicit faith, 
and while they may glory in being Lutherans or Calvinists, 

* See ^ The Politics of the New Testament," m Tait's Magazine 
for December last, which, by the liberal permission of the proprie^ 
tor, has been reprinted by Dalrymple, and extensively circulated at 
one penny. 
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oYerlook that Luther and Calyin both achiered renown 
by '* seeking God nowhere but in his word, thinking no- 
thing of him, but according to his word, nor speaking of 
him, but by his word** (Calvin's Epistles, 643.) So far 
as they acted agreeably to that rule, and not on account of 
their deviations from it^ do thej deserve to be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance. Alas \ that they should have been 
more followed in their deviations than in their partial ad- 
herence to the rule. " Give me," says Milton, " the liberty 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties. The whole f^edom of man 
consists either in spiritual or civil liberty. As for spiritual, 
who can be at rest, who can enjoy any thing in this world 
with contentment, who hath not liberty to serve God, and 
to save his own soul, according to the best light which 
God hath planted in him to that purpose, by the reading 
of his revealed will, and the guidance of his holy Spirit ? 
That this is the best pleasing to God, and that the whole 
Protestant church allows no supreme judge or rule in mat- 
ters of religion, but the Scriptures; and these to be inter- 
preted by the Scriptures themselves, which necessarily in- 
fers liberty of conscience." 

There is not only an identity of opinion and purpose in 
Milton's writings and the Independent Whig, but they had 
the same parties to contend with, who were very little mo- 
dified by the Revolution of 1688 which intervened. ** From 
the year 1670 to 1683 may be styled the middle of that 
great contest which, beginning in 1641, and ending in 
1688, has been very properly called a revolution of half a 
century."* Milton was the most distinguished advocate of 
civil and religious liberty from 1641 until his death, 1674; 
and to use his own words, his '' books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them, to be 
as active as that soul was whose progeny they cure." 

But in spite of all his mental efforts, and the energy and 
skill of Cromwell and his army,t the Commonwealth was 

* The Life of William Lord Russell, by Lord John Russell, p. 10. 
t Illustrations and Proofs, D. 
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overtlirown bj OromweUs death, 1658. *' That army, by 
such a concnrrence of fortuitous circumstances, as history 
teaches us not to be surprised at, had fallen into the hands 
of one, than whom a baser could not be found in its lowest 
ranks. Personal courage appears to have been Monk's 
only virtue : reserve and dissimulation made up the whole 
stock of his wisdom. But to this man did the nation look 
up, ready to receive from his orders the form of govern* 
ment he should choose to prescribe. There is reason to 
believe that, firom the general bias of the Presbyterians, as 
well as of the cavaliers, monarchy was the prevalent wish; 
but it is observable that although the Parliament was, con- 
trary to the principle upon which it was pretended to be 
called, composed of many avowed royalists, yet none dared 
to hint at the restoration of the king, till they had Monk's 
permission^ or rather command, to receive and consider 
his letters. It is impossible, in reviewing the whole of this 
transaction, not to remark, that a general who had gained 
his rank, reputation, and station in the service of a republic^ 
and of what he, as well as others, called, however wisely, 
the cause of liberty, made no scruple to lay the nation pros-- 
trate at the feet of a monarch, without a single provision 
in favour of that cause ; and if the promise of indemnity 
may seem to argue that there was some attention, at least, 
paid to the safety of his associates, his subsequent conduct 
gives reason to suppose that even this provision was owing 
to any other cause, rather than to any generous feeling in 
his breast."* 

** There was undoubtedly," says an impartial historian,t 
*< much to apprehend from the king's restoration; but it 
mi^t be expected that a steady regard to public liberty in 
the piffliament and the nation would obviate that danger 
without any momentous change of the constitution; or 
that, if such a sentiment should prove unhappily too vreak, 

* Right Hon. C. J. Foil's Introductory Chupter to his History, 
f The Constitutional History of England^ by Henry Hallam, p 
399, vol ii. 
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no guarantees of treaties or statutes would afford a ge-^ 
nuine security." " How vain, then, how idle, how pre- 
sumptuous is the opinion, that laws can do ever j thing ! 
And how weak and pernicious the maxim founded upon 
it, that measures, not men, are to he attended to! The 
fact is, that the nation was so wearied with changes as not 
to feel, or so subdued by military power as not to dare to 
show, any care or even preference with regard to the form 
of their government.'* Hence the only security of good 
government was lost, for " if forms of proceeding, written 
statutes, or other constituents of law, cease to be enforced 
by the very spirit from which they arose, they serve only 
to cover, not to restrain, the iniquities of power, — they are 
possibly respected by the corrupt magistrate, when they 
favour his purpose, but they are contemned or evaded when 
they stand in his way; and the influence of laws, where 
they have any real effect in the preservation of Jiberty, 
is not any magic power descending from shelves that are 
loaded with books, but is, in reality, the influence of men 
resolved to be free, — of men who, having adjusted in writ- 
ing the terms on which they are to live with the state^ and 
with their fellow-subjects, are determined, by their vigi^ 
lance and spirit, to make these terms be fulfilled."^ 

No combination of such men, resolved to be free, and no vi- 
gilance and spirit existing in the nation, a mean and licenti- 
ous monarch, a corrupt court, and a selfish deceitful clergy, 
who, notwithstanding the attachment which they boast of 
having maintained to the monarch and the royal family, 
proved the most insolent and contumacious of men, ruled, 
and tyranny and <* violent perverting of judgment and jus- 
tice/' dominated uncontrolled. The court resumed its ani-^ 
mosity to the Dissenters, when it became no longer pos- 
sible to employ them as a shelter for the Catholics; the 
laws were already sufficient for all practicable purposes 
of intolerance, and the execution of them was in the 
hands of bitter enemies to the Dissenters, from the Lord 

• On the History of Civil Society, by Adam Fergusson^ LL.D. p» 
440. 
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Chief- Justice to the pettiest constable. The temper of the 
established clergy was such, that eyen the more liberal 
of them gravely reproved the victims of such laws for 
complaining of persecution. The inferior gentry, who con- 
stituted the magistracy, ignorant, intemperate, and tyran- 
nical, treated dissent as rebellion, and in their conduct to 
Puritans were actuated by no principle, but furious hatred 
of those whom they thought the enemies of the monarchy. 
The whole jurisdiction, in cases of nonconformity, was so 
vested in that body, as to release them, in its exercise, 
from the greater part of the restraints of fear and shame. 
With the sanction of the legislature, and the countenance 
of the government, what, indeed, could they fear from a 
proscribed party, consisting chiefly of the humblest and 
poorest men. • • . The Puritans, the most severely 
moral men of any age, were crowded in cells with those 
profligate and ferocious criminals with whom the kingdom 
then abounded. We learn from the testimony of the le- 
gislature itself, that '* needy persons committed to g{M)l 
many times perished before trial.'' We are told by lipo- 
mas EUwood, the Quaker, a friend of Milton, that when a 
prisoner in Newgate for his religion, he saw the heads and 
quarters of men executed for treason, kept for some time 
close to the cells, and the heads tossed about in sport by 
the hangman and the more hardened male&ctors."* 

Happily for the interests of mtyikind, such a state of 
things could not be permanent; no natural or constitutional 
rights being respected, — no virtuous bond of union being 
operative, — the elements of such a state of society could 
not adhere, or smoothly move to the gratification of any 
party. The selfish passions came into collision, and in their 
mutual shock the machinery of government was shattered 
to pieces. In the distracted councils of James, where secret 
advisers thwarted responsible'ministers, and fear began to 
disturb the judgment of some, while anger inflamed the 

* History of the Revolution in England, 1688, by the late Right 
Honourable Sir James M'Intoeb, pp. 308-9. 
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minds of others, a still greater fliftetaition and contxadiction 
prevailed than would hare naturallj arisen from the great 
difficulty of the sitssCion. Pride impelled the king to ad- 
vance, cantkni counselled him to retreat. This dilenuna 
rose out of the refusal of the church to co-operate with the 
king in the exercise of his dispensing power in a declaratian 
for liberty of conscience, — ^the spirit which set fire to tlie 
combustibles which had been accumulated by their jcnnt ar- 
bitrary and despotic government.* In a very interesting 
interview between kingcraft and priestcraft, the former fre- 
quently repeated what Lord HalifiEa said to him — *' Your 



* " With the retttm of monarchy, Taylor emerged from obscmity, 
wrote no more on the liberty of prophesying, and was a member of the 
Privy-Council of Charles IL, from which all the persecuting edicts 
against the poor Nonconformists proceeded. It deserres to be 
viewed, therefore, either as the special pleading of a party ooimc3]<»r; 
of which Bishop Taylor, enlightened by the elevation of the l^iseo- 
pate, and enjoying with his party security and abandance, became 
ashamed, and in his own conduct published the most effectual confu- 
tation of his former opinions or sincerity. 

'^ How different was the conduct of John Owen! We have already 
noticed the state of his mind respecting liberty of conscience. He 
had pleaded for it to a certain extent before; others, we have seen, 
had published some of the same sentiments; but he has the honour 
of being the first man in England who advocated, when, his party was 
uppermost, the rights of conscience, and who continued to the last to 
maintain and defend them. In the treatise ^Of Toleration,' an- 
nexed to his sermon, he examines the arguments against it brought 
from Holy writ, and from other considerations, and finally states his 
own defence of religious liberty. ' In the first part, he examines par- 
ticularly the arguments alleged in the testimony of the Scotch Gene- 
ral Assembly, and exposes their fallacy. He next considers most of 
the other arguments which have been alleged in defence of perseea- 
tion or coercion, and proceeds to notice the duty of the ma^iistrate — 
to the truth, and persons professing it — ^to those who oppose and re- 
vile it — and to such as dissent from it." — Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Religious Connexions of John Owen, D.D., Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean of Christ Church during the Com- 
monwealth. By William Orme. — This book ought to be consulted 
before any one abuses the Commonwealth. 
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father suffered for the Churchy not the Church for him.'* 
The latter found it impossihle to practise their own doc- 
trine of passire ohedience and non-resistance, and keep 
what they had got of rank and wealth; so the king had 
ultimatelj to suffer, like his father, for the Church, as it 
would not for him ! 

It is quite sufficient for our purpose to ha^e merely 
glanced at the causes of the Revolution. It led to. the set- 
tlement of our civil and religious liberties, establishing a 
constitution based upon the principles of liberty — liberty 
founded upon law. It supplanted a hereditary line of 
sovereigns daiming a prerogative paramount to law, and 
tempered the simple elements of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, by combining sovereign authority in King, 
Lords, and Commons. But the sour leaven of spiritual 
power soon fermented, and proved the fatal error of look- 
ing to it as a prep which always proves a rope of sand, or 
a reed which pierces the hand that leans upon it. 

The excellent principles of the constitution, and the pes- 
tiferous qualities of Church and State alliance, may best 
be learned by studying their development in the famous 
trial of Dr Henry Sacheverell, before the House of Peers, 
for high crimes and misdemeanours. *' Though this trial, 
with a view to the interests of the Whig Ministry, was 
very ill advised, it was of high importance in a constitu- 
tional light, and is not only the most authentic exposition, 
but the most authoritative ratification, of the principles 
upon which the revolution is to be defended."* 

That was a trial of the right sort ; and ha<f subsequent 
statesmen possessed equal talents and virtue to those incor- 
rupt lawyers, and honest patriots, whose noble and exten- 
sive views led them to sacrifice the interests of party to 
public good, we should not be erecting a monument to poli- 
tical martyrs, but would have been pitying the Tories for 
their memorials of *4ife and fortune devotees," and Protest- 

* The ConstitationaL Hi8t(»7 of England By Henry Hallam. 
Vol lit p. 275. 
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ant ascendancy politicians, who hare always made their 
canting about these the means of their own aggrandisement, 
at the expense of the life and fortune of better men^ and 
the degradation of a poor Roman Catholic population. 

We hare read through the trial with deep interest; but 
it was a sorrj task to get through SacheTerell's Sermons^ on 
which the indictment is laid. How much, then, ought we 
to admire the patient diligence of Johu Lord Somers? who 
not only mastered the subject to prepare himself to preside 
as Lord Chancellor at the trial, but actually culled the 
beauties of the discourses for the benefit of posterity, by 
publishing them in a tract concerning the " Bights, Power, 
and Prerogative of Kings, and the Bights, Privilege^ and 
Properties of the People !" At the conclusion of this tract 
his Lordship indignantly asks,—*' With what face can the 
doctor complain of others for yiUanously deriding us with 
knavish distinctions, when in his own sermon, he abuses 
all those who are not of his way, both church-men and 
dissenters, by calling them ' Neutralists in religion, a secret 
sort of reserved atheists, — wretched, empty, hypocritical 
8ophistors,<^impudent, louting, self-conceited enthusiasts, 
— scepticks, sly saints, Gallios, canting fellows, incen- 
diaries, men of villanous and seditious piipciples, — ^filthy 
dreamers, — presumptuous and self- willed mien, — despis^rs 
of dominion and government, — a brood of vip.ers, — regi* 
cides, — insidious, treacherous, and false-hearted knaves, — 
pagans, — beasts, — unhallowed, loajthsomcy and detestable 
guests, — scandalous trimmers,-*innovators,-»h^adstrQng, 
incroaching* monsters, — eccentric coqaets, — growing mis- 
chiefs, — infectious plagues, — the worst of demo])s,«-*con- 
formists in profession, half- conformists i^. prfu;tice> and 
non- conformists in judgment;' and much more of the doc- 
tor's Billingsgate I could quote, which, fpr brevity's; sf^e, I 
omit." 

A pretty successor to the i^ostle was this Doctor, '< lay- 
ing aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and 
envies, and all evil speaking." Yet, such was the influence 
the church then possessed in the nation, that the Whig 
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party lost, while the passive obedience, non-resistance, he- 
reditary, indefeasible right faction, waxed stronger in con- 
sequence of the trial. ** All Elngland was in an uproar, and 
so inflamed by the churchmen, that their fury was to de- 
termine elections without any regard to the rights of the 
electors; for the canyassings and elections were carried on 
with such feuds as had iierer before been known in Eng- 
land. In miany cases they were carried on* with open 
Tidence. That fire-brand of sedition, Dr Sacheverell, em- 
ployed his whole time and pains to this purpose. Religion 
was therefore looked upon as the only popular cause, in 
the suppoit of which all the furies were raised to procure 
votes, and ran together as it were to the funeral of the go* 
vemment and public liberty."* De Foe, in our opinion, 
was the purest patriot of all the eminent writers of this 
peridd. *' I believe/' says he, ** every body that knows 
me, or has read what I have written on the subject, will 
know that I hate been no friend to the high-church party. 
I ever did, and still do look upon them to be enemies to 
the nation's peace, destroyers of all the blessings we hoped 
for, and disturbers of all we possess; and that the princi- 
ples these g^itlemen pursue, are in their own nature de- 
structive to the liberties of the natiim. God knows, I 
have no personal malice to any man, but I abhor the prin- 
ciples of slavery, let them come from, or be professed by, 
whom they will." 

When high-churchmen were in power, a man of De 
Foe's stamp could not escape their vengeance. For writing 
an excellent satirical pamphlet^ << The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters," he was sentenced to the pillory, fined, and 
imprisoned. This very infamous sentence reflected much 
more dishonour upon the court by which it was pronounc- 
ed, than upon him upon whom it was inflicted. He was 
guarded to the pillory by the populace, as if he was about 
to be enthroned in a chair of state, and descended from it 
with the triumphant acclamation of the surrounding mul- 

* Life of De Foe. By WiUiam Hazlitt, p. 71. 
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titude. In alliuion to this^ one of his adrersaries lias the 
following couplet: — 

" The shouting crowds their advocate proclaim. 
And Tarnish over infamy with £ame.'' 

He wrote ** A Hjmh to the Mob, London 171^> occs- 
sioned by the rioting that took place in vaiions parts of 
England^ to demonstrate the loyalty of the High Church 
Party." About this time he closed his political life, and 
beat out a new path to fame by writing his Robinson 
Crusoe, &c. 

At this period the Hanoyerian succession to the liirone 
took place, which exasperated the Papists, High Church, 
non -jurors, and Jacobites, into rebellion against Greorge 
the First. Their conduct roused Sir Richard Steele, who 
valorously entered the lists against them, and issuefl Hbe 
following candid declaration of war r — *< I acknowledge it 
has been sometimes with me, as it is with too many otiiers, 
that a sort of an implicit religion seemed the most easy 
and most comfortable; and that a blind reneraticm for I 
knew not what, and I knew not whom, stood for every 
thing yaluable and important. I confess, I was not enough 
aware that this implicitness of conduct is the great engine 
of Popery, framed for the destruction of good nature, as 
well as good sense. But my beneyolence to my feUow- 
creatures, I can truly say, is, and has been, always warm 
and inflexible,- and this it is that hath, at length, alarmed 
and roused my understanding, which one or two accident^ 
shocks have settled into the order wherein I now feel it. 

** I remember that, some time ago, I said, in print, that all 
exorbitant power in clergymen was popery. What could 
be more general, or more inoffensive, than to speak tins, 
without determining at aU, what is that exorbitant power? 
And yet it is incredible, what an outcry there was made 
about this, as if it was the very height of all madness and 
absurdity to say so. I know there are many of that rever- 
end body who are disinterested enough themselves to 
maintain jsuch a sentiment ; but I soon found, from the 
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resentment of others^ that no power, let it be what it will, 
in their hands, can be esteemed by them to be exorbitant; 
or else, that that part of Popery was not a thing they 
mightily abhorred. Upon this, I proceeded to think a 
little fiuther of the consequences and tendencies of such 
principles. 

« But the great shock of all that I ever received, was 
from the proceedings about the late Schism-act; which 
opened the scene thoroughly. And this, I confess, was so 
great, as to move in me an indignation not to be contained, 
to see the law of nature, and the common rights of man- 
kind, going to be sacrificed to fury and bigotry. I knew, 
indeed, very well, that the church was only a word, made 
use of by those then at the helm, who valued all churches 
and all religions equally, and that no farther than for the 
forwarding their own ruinous projects. But I saw by how 
great a party the design was warmly espoused; that there 
very hearts were in it; and crowds of innocent people en- 
snared by them into the same violence. This put me upon 
more inquiries^ and led me to some thoughts, of which I 
then gave the world a short account. It is upon that bot- 
tom I have governed myself ever since, tiU I am now 
brought^ by the natural course of suck thoughts, to exam- 
ine into the conduct of Christians, and particularly of 
Protestants of all sects. One thing drew on another; and 
as little conversant as I have heretofore been in such 
things, I quickly found that Christianity was neither 
unintelligible, nor ill-natured; that the gospel does not in- 
vade the rights of mankind, nor invest any men with 
authority, destructive to society; and (what was the most 
melancholy part of the whole,) that Protestants must be 
reduced to the absurdity of renouncing Protestant, as well 
as Christian, principles, before they can pretend to make 
their practices and their professions consistent. This I 
resolved to represent; and have done it, without regard to 
any one sort of them more than another. 

«« I am more and more persuaded, every day, that it is 
fitting to understand religion, as well as to praise it; and 
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tbat it 18 fbe golden nile of proportion, to give the higfaest 
respect to those only who deserre it. 

" If I have ttsed a severity in some of the foregoing 
pages, it flowed from the resentment I have, at the usage 
King George hath met with, from too many of a body of 
men, who owe all their security to his succession."* 

Two years after Sir Richard wrote tlie above. Bishop 
Hoadly's celebrated sermon before George the E^rst was 
preached. The principles of that sermon are excellent; 
but what can one think of the sincerity of the maai who 
delivered themj when, on the first opportunity thereafter, 
he accepted of an advance in the hierardiy which his 
doctrine subverts? If we apply to him, as- is most fitting, 
the " golden rule of prop^tion,** we cannot '* give to him 
the highest respect." " For if I build again the things 
which I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor." 

From this slightly sketched outline of the state of pnblic 
affairs, it will appear that the Independent Whig <^por- 
tunely came forth " against the exorbitant claims and en- 
croachments of fanatical and disaffected dergymen.** Num- 
ber I. was published Wednesday, January 20, 1720. Pre- 
fixed to the first volume is an address to the Lower House 
of Convocation, in which its object is announced, and from 
it we extract the following paragraphs : — 

*' The Romish clergy chose the days of darkness to sow 
their ftauds in. They vended their hoty trifles, when 
Ignorance had increased the number of buyers. They 
planted their power in the fertile soil of superstition; and, 
by keeping the people poor, wretched, ignorant, wicked, 
and fearful, as they everywhere do, they still maintain 
their dominion. 

*' But our high gentlemen, who both know and lament, 
that this nation has seen more days of light and liberty 
(which indeed are seldom separated) since the Revotution, 
than ever it saw before, have yet preposterously chosen 

* Preface to An Account of the State of the Roman Catholic 
Religion throughout the World. 
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that very time of light and liberty to advance all the wild- 
est claims of Popery, and all the vilest tenets of slavery. 
What eoilld they mean? Did they not know^ that the 
more men find the use of their understanding, the more 
they are loath to part with it ? And that those men who 
are willing to part with their understandings, must have 
very shallow ones ? 

" The English laity have been used pretty much of late, 
to think for themselves; and we find, as, doubtless, gentle- 
men, you do, that the more men know of church power, 
the less they like it. They see that priestly pomp always 
stands on lay misery; that where the priests are princes, 
the people are the lowest slaves; and that church power 
always rises with the fall of liberty, and the decay of 
knowledge." 

We have, by the foregoing series of papers, furnished 
to a new generation a facility of judging with what truth 
and good sense the end of the publication was pursued. 
Its reception by that to which it was originally addressed 
cannot correctly be ascertained; but from the fact of its 
having reached the eighth edition in 1753 (the last we 
have seen), and the hatred and opposition it met with 
from those whose usurped power and claims it was intend- 
ed to overthrow, by establishing the rights and liberties of 
mankind, according to the just laws of Ood and man, it 
may be inferred it made a considerable impression on the 
public mind. Those who identify the interests of the 
clergy with the interests of religion, represented it as hos 
tile to both. All whose religion is factitious, and founded 
in implicit faith, rather than in knowledge, who ** praise 
religion without understanding it," could not relish its 
searching pointed appeab to Scripture and reason. But of 
those who positively opposed and denounced it, the most 
conspicuous was tiie Bishop of Man, who prevented its 
circulation, by intercepting the delivery of a copy presented 
by a gentleman to the public library of the island. The 
party aggrieved by this lawless procedure had recourse to 
the justice of the governor, who, when the bishop's agent 
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refused to restore the book to the right owner, oomnutted 
him to Castle Rushen^ till he should make repanUion. 
This led to the issuing of a remonstraace and bull by the 
bishop, and to a serere retort from the governor, from 
which it appears the bishop was as much disaffected to the 
goyemment, as he was hostile to " The Independent Wh^t^" 
for he had disobeyed the orders of his superiors, hj not 
reading the prayers appointed, in consequence of the rebel- 
lion in support of the Pretender. So his pretended zeal to 
discharge his duty to his majesty, by suppressing ** a most 
pestilent book," was exposed by the goyemor thus, — *' if 
he had thought fit to have used the prayers that were com- 
posed in the time of the rebellion, which were ordered by 
his majesty to be made use of in idl churches md chapds, 
it might have been a greater instance of affection, seal, and 
obedience to his majesty and goyemment, than what he 
has done by censuring and condemning this book, which I 
cannot find has been condemned in England, ot thought lo 
be one of the books comprehended in his majestjr's late 
order." 

The Independent Whig having contrasted to their ad- 
vantage the practices of ** The Society of Friends" with 
those of the chuich and clergy, gave great offence ta the 
bishop* A more happy illustration of the distinctive prin- 
ciples of our system, and its opposites, could not be con- 
ceived than a reference to that most respectable body of 
Christians, whose philanthropy and usefulness as members 
of the community are so conspicuous on all occasions when 
distress requires to be relieved, oppression firmly yet 
mildly resisted, industry liberated, and the slave emanci- 
pated. We hope, therefore, to be excused for giving rath^ 
a long extract on the subject : — 

<* How, then, will the bishop make it an undermining of 
the Christian religion, to ridicule a set of monks and ped- 
ants, of whom and whose writings the truth and the mean- 
ing of this divine law is, as it ought to be, utterly independ- 
ent? Or what hath the power of hell to do in depriving the 
Church of Christ of their assistance, which it doth not 
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want, and when indeed they cannot giye it any? If he 
means that their mountainous rubbish is the assistance and 
the support.of a craft; that it keeps up a science of juggle 
and jargon; that it makes a trade of divinity, and proyes 
the lirelihood of dunces; I confess that the study of fathers 
and councik is worthy of his pious care ? The Christian 
religion^ I hope and am assured^ wants no such wretched 
support; but we may be allowed to attack these rotten 
fbundations of fraud and priestcraft, without being treated 
as underminers of ChriBtianity. 

'* This undermining work is charged by the Bishop of 
Man on the authors of the Independent Whig, in a yery 
extraordinary instance, namely, ' By making a very jest of 
the ordinances of the gospel, and prostituting the sacra- 
ments ordained by Christ himself to contempt, magnifying 
those heretics who do avowedly reject them/ 

" This is pure defamation in the bishop, who is also very 
unfortunate and unsuccessful in it, since there is not one 
ordinance of the gospel which these authors jest with. 
They indeed treat the gospel and all its ordinances with 
high decency and respect But if he means bowing to the 
£a8t, cringing postures, long habits, black gowns, or white 
surplices; so far as these are supposed to have any relative 
holiness in them, they are not the ordinances of the gos- 
pel; and so far as they are pretended to be so, they ought 
always to be made a jest of. But such is the ererlasting 
blindness of bigots, and such the chicanery of interested 
priests : whatever external forms or rites are most agreeable 
to their own gain and caprice, or most proper to dazzle the 
crowd, and to amuse the vulgar, such fopperies are always 
gospel-ordinances, and it is blasphemy to be in jest on 
any such ludicrous subject. 

'' In this manner it is made a mark of prostituting the 
sacraments to contempt, merely because they are treated 
as not essential to salvation, but as parts of religion free to 
be dispensed with by all who are not so sensible of their 
soul-saving importance. But is this undermining Christi- 
anity ? Is this, which restores its ancient simplicity, and 
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remores iti more modern aad arbitmcy additions, to under- 
mine it? No, it hath been most nndenniaed fay those who 
have taken away the morak, and hare left us no^i^ but 
the mysteries of Christianity; which is like remoring a 
foundation for the sake of a supersiraeture; and thus that 
whieh was intended for a rule of manners, is quite laid 
aside^ for a system of faidi; aad a perfect sdieme of morai 
virtue is tufned into a ritual of monkidi derotions. 

"From henee it is made anti-ehristiaa, to plead for 
those who, observing quite the contrary method, hare 
showed more zeal for the foundations of things> and hare 
entirely kid aside ambiguous mystmes and vain eeremo^ 
nies for the sake of morals aad solid piety. Hence the 
Quakers are abused as heretics 1^ the charitable bidbtop> 
and to magnify them is to undermine Christiaiittty. 

'* It both surprises and alarms me, that one who psetends 
to act under auth<nity, and to i^peal to the royal direc- 
tions, should dare to treat those as hearetics, wh(»n the 
supreme head of the Church, and the States of Pariiamen^ 
have acknowledged as good Christians, insomuch that 
their religion, their persuasion and <^imoa is as orthodox 
by law, as the Bishop of Man can pretend his to be, only 
with the difiFerence on his side of pkoes and preferment!^ 
and of men being hired to preach for so much numey a- 
year. The Quakers, and our other dissenters, are all 
orthodox in the eye of the government, which might, if it 
pleased, establish them as the National Church, from 
which the bishop would then be a dissenter, nay, perhaps 
deemed heretical, unless he turned conformist to those 
whom he now brands as schismatics. Th^e is no end of 
this mutual imputation of heresy, a charge always denied, 
and generally returned : To men of chari^ and sense the 
very sound is stale and fboHsh; and it is scarce ever any 
other than the language of craft and bigotry, of knavery 
and folly. 

" Where is the heresy of not receiving the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England^ or, whidi 
has the same effect, not receiving it at all ? I hope, at 
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least, that it is not heretical for men to desire no profit* 
able employments, no revennes or endowments to support 
their lanness and loxarj at the public charge. Praj, 
which are the most usefal body of men^ such who liye 
upon the labour of the people, without doing any serrice 
to society; or the Quakers, who by their honest industry 
msiDtain themselves, pay their proportions in all the char- 
ges of the commonwealth, and neither have nor desire 
any adtafttage from power or &TOur, but merely common 
protection ? This is so modest, so reasonable a request^ 
that I nay well wonder to hear one of the order of bishops, 
men who riot in thousands per annum, not acquired by 
themselres, but drained from the properties of others^ 
stigmatise ilmocent and peaceable men with hard names 
and mob^reproacbes, when they dosire no more than 
to enjoy their own, without esTying those who lire 
splendidly at other men's costs, though perhaps very litOe 
to tiieir profit. I will venture here to call upon this 
bishop, one so very orthodox and conforming, and so rery 
angry at sepaiatists> though he himself is a separatist to all 
other sects->— I say, I call upon this father of (he Church, 
to distinguish his seal by a clear and logical confutation of 
what the Independent Whig says of the Quakers, and of 
what their more copious apologist, Robert Barclay, says 
for them* I call upon him to undertake a solemn and 
general confutation of the Independent Whig, especially 
about the power of the clergy, their odiths and pretensions, 
and about the tendency of priestcmfl &sid superstition, else 
it will be justly taken for granted that he rails (and rails in 
a comer) at what he cannot answer; and since, by vapour- 
ing at a distance, he has in some sort entered the lists, is 
defied to answer." 

There is a letter from Mr Gordon, in the second volume 
of the Independent Whig, to a gentleman at Edinburgh; 
but it is written to gratify a ** desire to know something of 
the present spirit and conduct of our cleigy, a curiosity to 
which you are prompted by the behaviour of your own," 
so we shall have no assistance firom it in treating of the 
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reception it met with in Scotland. The opinion, hovreTer, 
of the orthodox clergy, is aocunitel j to be ascertained by 
consulting " The Presbytery of Edinburgh's Reply to ita 
Case of the Magistrates and Town Council of Edinburgh, 
in the affair of Mr WiUiam Wishart, 1737-" 

The Presbytery refused to settle Mr Wishart in Uie 
charge to which he had been appointed by the magistrates, 
who also made him principal of the uniyersity. He 
had been licensed in 1717 as a preacher, went to Lon- 
don, where he had been a minister, and in the dischaige 
of his functions, preached and published two sermons, one 
at the Old Jewry, August 9, 1731, for the benefit of a 
charity school, the other at Sadler's Hall, July 3, 1732, 
before the Society for the Reformation of Manners^ both of 
which, the Presbytery alleged, contained <* seTeral opinions 
and assertions inconsistent with^ and contrary to, the esta- 
blished doctrines of this church." 

We shall eschew the intricacies and technicalities of an 
ecclesiastical process, in which we haye heard eminent 
counsel at the bar of their court say, *' there was more 
chicanery manifested in them than his experience .else- 
where led him to obserye."* Another debating about a 
disputed call said;t " accustomed as he was to fictions of 
law, he did not know one so great as that of going through 
a solemn religious seryice, to giye eff^t to the call of pa- 
rishioners to a man, to take charge of their souls, who not 
only did not desire he should do so, but were unanimously 
hostile to his settlement as their minister" 1 1 In respect 
to such fictions and legal chicanery, we must do the <*Free 
Church" the justice to obserye, she has, to her honour, 
liberated herself. The lawyers sorely yexed the orthodox 
diyines of the Presbytery in the case of Wishart ; they 
complained of them in their Reply, *< taking occasion to 

* Henry Cockbum, Esq., now Lord Cockbum, who was called to 
order in a furious manner for insulting the venerable Assembly, but 
got off unscathed and without retractation by that happy humour bo 
characteristic of his Lordship. 

t Francis Jefi&ey, Esq., now Lord Jeffrey. 
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declaim learnedly against the inquisition, against oppres* 
sion and tyranny^ craelty and injustice.*' This, they 
alleged, was " merely advanced to blacken the Presbytery, 
when there was no occasion given them." We believe that 
the Presbytery had the right side of the question, when test- 
ed by the standards of the Church, though, when tried by 
the general principles of civil and religious liberty, the 
lawyers and their client were in the right. O, how long 
will it be before these are harmonized, by churchmen act- 
ing with common sense and prudence I 

To rebut a preliminary objection taken by the lawyers, 
that there was no legal proof of the sermons being Wishart*s, 
the Presbytery defended themselves, by reference to the 
proceeding in Sacheverel's case. We shall quote a remark- 
able passage, on account of the compliment paid the Whig 
managers: — *< This we have faithfully cited from the printed 
trial of Dr Sacheverel, the 8vo edition. The managers in 
this procedure were as great persons as have since been 
members of that House, such as these great names, Robert 
Walpole, secretary at war. Sir James Montague, attorney- 
general, Mr Stanhope, Sir Thomas Parker, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen's Bench, John Dolben, Esquire, Spen- 
cer Couper, Esquire, Sir Peter King,* recorder of London, 
Mr Boyle, secretary of state. Sir John Holland, comptroller 
of the household. Sir Joseph lekyll, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Mr Lechmere, and others," p. 9. How prepos- 
terous in a professing Church of Christ resorting to analo- 
gies, to regulate its procedure by parliamentary usage and 
courts of law, instead of being governed by His simple 
rules, contained in the statute-book of the New Testament; 
but so it has been, and is, and will be, until public opinion 
— ** the pressure from without" — shall force upon clergy- 
men the salutary principles of reason and common sense ! 

* He who, casting the Scriptures in one scale, and the fathers into 
the other, made the latter outweigh the former, against the primitive 
practice of having a plurality of pastors in each congregation. He 
may have afterwards been made Lord Chancellor, but our information 
here is at fault. 
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Here is a specimen how churchmen will scomk suck inlro- 
sion on their suf^erior wisdom. *' God forbid/* they say, 
** that these eirors which are yeiy fashionable among some 
joung sparks, who give themseWes airs, and pret^id to 
haTO a polite taste; but that the. honourable mag^trates 
of Edinburgh maintain the long catalogue of opinions, we 
cannot allow ourselyes to sappose:* And we are sue, 
there are some things asserted in this defence, whidi the 
magistrates will regret with abhorrence, and whidi the 
lawyers, even in thdr owa. name, will he obliged to make 
recantation of, and beg the synod's pardon for Tenting.*' 
Alas I what simplicity to expect any such thii^s from 
sturdy adrocates I We shall, as briefly as we oan> state 
the merits of the question, as it turned on the most import- 
ant points of our publication. They are indicated in the 
Reply thus :— « 

'* Having premised these things, we shall proceed to the 
examination of the appellant's answer to the sereial arti- 
cles of the Presbytery's charge and acousatiDn, upon the 
general head of erroneous doctrine; and these being seyen 
points of doctrine^, among others, contained in the two ser- 
mons, which the Presbytery judged. to be inconsistent 
with, and contrary to our CoiKfessibn of Faith, we shall, in 
our reply, obserye the fc(Llowing method : — Ist, We shall 
show, that the errors condescended upon ai» justly chaiged 
on the sermons. . 2dfy, That they am inconsistent with, 
ancL contmry toy the Westnuaater Confession, and the 
Seripture^proofs of- the artides referred to; that they are 
contrary to the excellent kiws.of this country, and the 
canons of the churbh. And, StU^t As we go along, shall 
show, that these doctrines are founded on the Earl of 
Shaftsbury's scheme, and that of libertines, freethinkers, 
and deists, such as Messrs. Cdlins, Tindal, Tolland, Wool- 
ston^ and the author of a book intituled. The Independent 
Whig« And, lasthf, That the lawyers employed by the 

* We rejoice that a majorify of Hie present Town Council hold 
a mttch ' longer catalogue of opinions' adverse to tb&r power being 
enjoyed by their Buccesfion. 
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appellants haye really said nothing to the purpose; have 
not advanced arguments^ but raillery and buffoonery; that 
they have slyly waved the pindiing difficulties, and have, 
in a very unmanly and un&ir way, coloured and gilded 
over tlie poison eontained in the passages excepted against." 

It is quite true that what the Presbytery efaarged were 
really errors^ according to the Confession of Faith, and the 
Scripture quotations by its compilers. But we deny that 
they were ** Scripture-proofs," properly so called. Here 
they are : — 

'' Confession, chap, xxiii. sect. 3. * The civil magistrate 
hath authority, and it is his duty to take order, that unity 
and peace be preserved in the Church, that the truth of 
God be kept pure, that all blasphemies and heresies be 
supprest, Szc' The compilers of the Confession have ad- 
duced a great many texts of Scripture for proving this ar- 
ticle; we shall only mention two« The one is for suppress* 
ing of bliMiphemies, Lev. xxiv. 10. — < And the Israelitish 
woinan's son blasphemed the name of the Lord, and they 
brought him unto Moses.' Yer. 16.— -< He that blasphem-' 
eth the name of the Lord, shall surely be put to death, 
and all the congregation shall certainly stone him.' The 
other text is to prove, that the magistrate ought to be 
careful to punish heresies, Deut xliii. 5. — ^ And that pro- 
phet or dreamer of dreams shall be put to death, because 
he hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord your GK>d, 
whidi brought you out of the land of Egypt, and re-^ 
deemed you out of the house of bondage. The lawyers 
pretended to give an answer, and a long one too, from page 
14 — 22. But it will be noticed, that they artfully jumble 
in a great many things on this article (which naturally 
belong to the second, and which we shall consider when 
we come to it,) which they do to divert the attention of 
the judges and readers, knowing that the making a direct 
reply would have betrayed their weakness, and shall now 
make a reply to what is advanced on this first article." 

It is well known that, under the Jewish theocracy, God 
was the civil and sacred sovereign politically of the Jews, 
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and it was therefore high treason to blaspheme his name, 
and was capitally punishable, as the like offence is in all 
civil states, whether the sorereigntj is in one person, the 
few, or the many. But it is to wrest the Scriptures to the 
destruction of men to apply Jewish laws in the kingdom of 
Christ, which he declajred, in his good confession before 
Pontius Pilate, ** was not of this world," consequently was 
not to be propagated or maintained by his servants fighting. 
" Ye know that the princes of the Qentiles exercise domi- 
nion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them; but it shall not be so among you." 

Doubtless the lawyers did *^ artfully jumble in a great 
many things on this article," from the difficulties with 
which the case was beset. They could not " make a direct 
reply" to the standards of the church, which were clearly 
against their client, they being not only the law of the 
court in which the case was tried, but also '^ part and par- 
cel'' of the law of the country by act of Parliament. What, 
then, could the long robe do in front of the cloth in such 
circumstances, but throw dust in their eyes, expatiating on 
the rights of conscience and common sense, contained in a 
book, entitled, '' The Independent Whig?" 

" The first article of the presbytery's charge, is the re- 
stricting and confining the magistrate's power of punishing 
offenders, to these crimes that are committed against our 
neighbour; whereas our Confession extends the power of 
magistrates to the punishing of blasphemies, heresies, breach 
of Sabbath, and other abominable sins agunst the first 
table of the law: This error is in so many words asserted, 
Refor. Serm. p. 29. ' There is one caution which seems 
to me to be of such importance, that I hope you will for- 
give me if I cannot but put you in mind of it,-^namely, 
the method of punishing offenders, is to be confined to 
such crimes of the vitious, as are hurtful to others about 
them, or disturb the peace of human society.' These 
crimes he calls in p. 30, '* Matters of wrong or wicked 
lewdness, by which their neighbours are injured, or their 
natural or civil rights are invaded.' " 
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Now this places the main point distinctly before us. 
The orthodox contended, that not only crimes^ but sins, 
ought to be punished by the civil magistrate; the lawyers, 
finding they could not defend their client otherwise, main- 
tained, that he hath power to punish the publishing of 
opinions, that are contrary to those which are established 
by civil society, upon a religious consideration, because the 
publishing of them is contrary to the peace of society. 
Thus both parties were wrong, because each, though on 
different grounds, asserted the right of coercion in religious 
matters, the principles of which cannot be implanted nor 
sustained by force, but must be embraced by conviction to 
be real, with faith unfeigned. The clergy availed themselves 
of the concession of their opponents, and had the better of 
the argument, when they triumphantly showed, that to sus- 
tain whatever was established, merely because it happened to 
be so, irrespective of the truth of the doctrines of the system 
established, would justify the Jews and Gentiles for having 
opposed the introduction of Christianity : ''Those that have 
turned the world upside down have come hither also, whom 
Jason hath received: and these aU do contrary to the decrees 
of Cfesar, saying, that there is another king, one Jesus." 

The Presbytery were not so successful when they grap- 
pled with passages extracted from Dr Wisharf s Sermon, 
and the Independent Whig. Here they don*t argue, but 
show their hatred of toleration thus: — 

'' The second passage in the Sermon, which the Presby- 
tery refers to, for the proof of the charge contained in the 
second Article, we have it, Ref, Serm. pp. 30, 31, * There 
is one great blessing, which all good men have ground to 
rejoice in, that the principles of liberty, and the rights of 
conscience, and private judgment, (he means in matters of 
religion, as is plain from the preceding part of this para- 
graph of the Sermon,) are better understood, and more re- 
garded than (for anything I know,) they have ever been in 
former times; and I believe I may adventure to say no 
les8, if not more, in Great Britain, than in any other coun- 
try under the sun, while this happiness continues among 
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UB, 89 I hope it Will continue, spread and grow, especiallj 
under the proCeotion of a gOTemment, which, £n (he mak- 
ing of laws, and the administration of justice, acts with 
aueh a sdcred regard to these rights.' Though this proof 
is cited h j the appellants in their pa^ p. 23, jet they no 
more attempt to remove the strength of it, than if no such 
thing had been referred to. Here the Doctor is speaking 
of the principles of lib^tj, the rights of conscience and 
private judgment, and of the light of men's minds, got by 
the exerdse of these rights, in inquiring for themselves in 
afiairs of religion ; this, he says, is a very great blessing, 
nay, a happiness, which he not only wisheth may continue, 
but i^read, (no doubt to Ni^rth Britain, as well as South 
Britain,) that his native country, may partake of it, nay, 
Uiat other parts of the Christian world may enjoy it also; 
and, as if enough of it was not possessed already, he wish- 
eth that it may grow. Now, thid is what the Presbytery 
calls eztendingUberiy licentiously, aboundless toleration, and 
the opening a wide door to all heretics ; and here we may take 
in the unbounded liberty of the press, which the author of 
the '^ Gentlemen Instructed" calls, a branch of our property, 
and a part of our daring liberty; and, because the Doctor 
says, all good men have reason to rejoice in it, we shall 
name him some good men, some of them better than others, 
who rejoice in it. A great number of the dissenters in 
England do indeed rejoice in it, who have no legal estab- 
lishment, as the author of a defence of the Scripture, as the 
only standard of &ith, in answer to a pre&ce before a col- 
lection of Confessions, p. 97* ' Suppose it were the faith 
of all Christendom, (as I believe in time it will be,) that 
no human forms ought to be the standards of truth and 
orthodoxy.' There is another of the Doctor'^ good men who 
rejoices in this very great blessing, the Independent Whig, of 
the same stamp and complexion with the former, Yol. i. No. 
44. ' His majesty King George began his reign with a 
noble declaration for toleration; he allows his subjects to 
have a right to a religion, and a conscience; the prosecu- 
tion commenced by a high-church priest against honest 
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Whiston fell, and the promoter is defeated of all hopes of 
getting his charges bj a bishoprick.— Some penal laws have 
been repealed, wherein onr trulj Christian prelates had, to 
their immortal honour, their share, liberty of examination 
and debate, (which is the most sacred of all principles, as 
it is the sole fountain of all common sense, tru^, and true 
Christianity, (N. B.) grows upon us; a majority of dissenting 
ministers, assembled in a synod, declared for the Bible, 
. which was never done by any synod of priests, who hare 
always endeavoured to establish their own, or some other 
human authority.' " Pp. 47 — 49. 

So according to these orthodox clergymen, it was an of* 
fence to be punished, desiring that '* the principles of 
liberty, the rights of conscience, and private judgment, may 
grow/* of which they deprecated the increase in Nattk 
Britain, <^ as if enough of it was not possessed ahready." 
Now, what the Presbytery calls extending liberty fioen- 
tiously, was desiring to restrain their powers to, perse^ 
cute. " When they quoted another of the Doctor's good 
men, the Independent Whig," who pled for '* a bound*- 
less toleration," it is remarkable they pass over the first 
sentence of the paragraph, which is, ''But, to the. glovy 
of King George, this priestly atheism of perseentionr is 
now vanishing," and take ^' Qeoige'* to the next septenoe, 
with which they commence. The: aigumienfe ci the Indfi^ 
pendent Whig is, 'though the high-church priests contend 
for a law of God, a Bible, and a. conscience^ yet they as ef- 
fectually subvert these good things, as the atheists, by a»^ 
serting, at the same time> a right on .the civil magistvate io 
compel men by laws, or force, to embrace the true religions 
For what is the difference between a right in the magift* 
trate to compel men to embrace the true religion, and a 
right to compel men to embrace his religiouy which he will 
always think the best and true religion. 

All the arguments of high*chuTeh priests, and the 
church unity, imply the same atheism. For, do they not 
therein contend for submission to man in matters of reli- 
gion, and for the sacrifice of 4EK>me men\i consciences to the 
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Judgments of other men? Which is sahv^ing the lam of 
God, the Bible, and conscience, no less, than ipssting the 
power and compulsion in the civil magistrate." 

The prosecutors of Principal Wishart onlj wished that 
their religion, not his, should be enforced by the civil ma* 
gistrate I However, the lawyers, politicians, and the mo- 
derate party of the clergy defeated the prosecution; the 
General Assembly dismissed by a majority the appeal and 
complaint of the Presbytery of Edinbuigh against the de- 
cision of the Synod. 

But with what consistency of principle, of truth, and in* 
tegrity, the persecuting clauses of the Confession of Faith 
were retained, and subscribed to ever since, is a mysteiy 
which the Established and <* Free" Chuich of Scotland 
have yet satisfactorily to reveal. 

About one hundred years after the indictment of Dr 
Wishart, another reverend doctor of the same (stamp, ap- 
peared, and for preaching asermon at Paisley, 18th Februaiy 
1836, he was taken to task by the Presbytery there, for, 
inter alia, denouncing the persecuting clauses of the Con- 
fession. Like ecclesiastical proceedings generally, the af- 
fair just ended in exposing themselves to public contempt, 
and spreading the sentiments they wished to suppress. As 
we approve of some pithy sentences in behalf of freedom, 
however inconsistently uttered, and notes condemnatoiy of 
creeds and catechising, we quote the following: — 

*' It is true (as yet,) the pope claims an entire sway over 
the consciences of those who embrace his creed, and attach 
themselves to his form of worl^hip. But this is just, to a 
certain extent, what all churches and their rulers do : their 
creed, in their eyes, is absolute perfection, and so infallibly 
just, that they will allow no one to deviate from it with 
impunity. If they do, excision or excommunication is 
their fate, if they will not renounce their error, and submit 
to the decision of their church! 

" In many instances they possess the narrow and illiberal 
principles of the Scribes and Pharisees, who were so re- 
fined in their idea of propriety, that they censured our 
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Lord himself^ for eating with publicans and sinners^ and 
were so self-righteous^ as to shut their ears against the 
prayers of all other sects but their own^ and to say, " Stand 
by, for I am holier than thou." 

** And what are creeds but human composures? Yet 
men fall down, as it were, before them, and thus acknow- 
ledge the shackles of human authority in matters of reli- 
gion, in so far as these are tiot parts of pure revelation.* 

* ** And if human composures, are they perfect? — ^are they infal- 
lible! If error be in any creed, is that creed to be maintained, de- 
fended, and continued? Will any have the hardihood to plead for 
the continuance of error? or will any one aver, that ' persecuting 
clauses,' if found in our creed or our standards, shall not be [ex- 
punged? Would not principle, and reason, and common sense say, 
that if such there be, the sooner they are expunged the better? 

'^ The following clauses are found in our early standards. In the 
Confession of Faith, ratified by the Estates of Parliament, 17th July 
1560, are found the following passages: — ** Moreover, to kings, prin- 
ces, rulers, and magistrates, we afifirm, that chiefly and most princi- 
pally the conservation and purgation of the religion appertain; so 
that not only they are appointed for civil policy, but also for mainte- 
nance of the true religion, and for suppressing of idolatry and super- 
stition whatsoever; as in David, Josephat, Ezechias, Josias, and 
others, highly commended for their zeal in that cause, may be 
espied." — See chap. xxv. of the Confession of Faith, 1560. 

'* You have only to refer to the conduct of the kings mentioned 
above, to see the spirit of persecution in this article of our earliest 
Confession of Faith. . 

<^ Carrying out the spirit of this chapter, the General Assembly, 
on the 27th of December 1560, ' petition Parliament to inflict pun- 
ishment upon idolaters, and maintainers of idolatry, and those who 
say mass, or cause mass to be said, or are present thereat.' 

''In 1593, April 24, ' The Assembly sent a deputation to the 
King, with Articles, wherein they craved that Jesuits and other Po- 
pish priests be declared culpable of treason and lease-majesty, and 
that the laws be enforced against them.' 

'' In the National Covenant or Confession of Faith, subscribed by 
the Kmg's Majesty and his Household, 1580-81-90, 1638-39-40, 
we find these expressions: — ' That Papistry and superstition may 
be utterly suppressed. And to that end, they ordain all Papists and 
priests to be punished with manifold civil and ecclesiastical pains, as 
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But from creeds founded inerror, the truth will finallj 
make us free. The progress is begun, and caRying on. 
The Thirtj-nine Articles of the Church of England^ are 

adyersaries to Grod's true religion, preached and by law established 
within this realm/ &c. — ' That all kings and princes, at their coro- 
nation and reception of their .prinoely aathority, shall procore, to 
the uttezmost of their power, to the Kirk of God, and the whole 
Christian people, trae and perfect peace in all time coming; aa^ that 
they shall be careful to root out of their empire, all heretics and 
enemies to the true worship of God, who shall be convicted by the 
true Kirk of God of the foresaid crimes,' &c 

*' In the Solenm League and Covenant, approved of by the Gene- 
ral Assembly in 1643, August 17, Session 14, the following passages 
occur: — ^^ That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, 
endeavour the extirpation of Popery, Prehicy (that is, Qinrch gov- 
vemment by archbishops, bishops, their chancellors and commission- 
en, deans, deans and'chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesias- 
tical officers depending on that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, 
schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found contrary to sound 
doctrine and the power of godliness, lest we be partakers in other 



men's sins.' 



" These passages explain the following paragraphs, extracted from 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the Larger Catechism of 
our Church: — ^'The civil magistrate hath authority, and it is hia 
duty to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in the Church; 
that the truth of God be kept pure and entire; that all blasphemies 
and heresies be suppressed,' &c. — Chap, xxiii § 3. ^ For their 
publishing of such opinions, or maintaining of such practices, as are 
contrary to the light of nature, or to the known principles of Chris- 
tianity, whether concerning fiiith, worship, or conversation; or to 
the power of godliness; or such erroneous opinions, or practices, as 
either in their own nature, or in the manner of publishing or main- 
taining them, are destructive to the external peace and order which 
Christ hath established in his church, they may lawfully be called to 
account, and proceeded against by censures of the church, and by 
the power of the civil magistrata' — See Chap. xx. sect. 4. 

" The answer to — What is required in the Second Commandment! 
is, among other things^ this, ' the disaj^roving, detesting, opposmg, 
lal false; and according to each one's place and calling, removing it 
and all other monuments of idolatry.' And in the sins that are for- 
bidden in the Second Commandment, ' tolerating a false religion' is 
expressly prohibited. 
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puce, in comparison of the Church of Rome; and those of 
Presbytery, purer than that of Episcopacy. Persecuting 
clauses are to be found in them all; but herein lies the 

''Bat were there any donbt of the spirit and letter in these 
claases, this doubt would be instantly removed by- the clauses insert- 
ed in the renewal of the ' National Covenant,' and ' Solemn League 
and Covenant;' the former of which was, ' upon the application of 
the General Assembly, and an act of the General Assembly ratified 
by an act of Parliament, 1640, and subscribed by King Charles II. 
at Spey, June 23, 1650, and at Scone, January 1, 1651; the latter, 
' the Solemn League,' was renewed by all ranks, anno 1648, and by 
Parliament, 1649, and taken and subscribed by King Charles II. at 
Spey, June 23, 1650, and at Scone, January 1, 1651;' both of 
which, so far from being discountenanced as hostile to the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and Larger Catechism, received ' the 
General Assembly's approbation!" and that, too, nearly two years 
after the Westminster Confession was adopted as the confession of 
our faith. Nay; what does the General Assembly do, the very next 
year, 1648, after they approved in 1647, the Westminster Confes- 
sion! Why, they will not allow Papists* to meet for public worship, 
nor permit them to educate their children in their own persuasion, 
and they enjoin, ' That they (all Presbyteries) use all diligence for 
putting in execution the Acts of Parliament, and Secret Council, 
made against Papists and excommunicated persons;' and that, by 
the effectual dealing of the Greneral Assembly with the Parliament, 
Lords of Secret Council, and Committee of Estates, their Lordships 
may enact such further just and severe civil punishments, on such 
excommunicants, for terror to others, as shall be found necessary 
for purging this covenanted land from all abomination.' 

'' In 1690, the General Assembly ordain Presbyteries to ^ take 
special notice what Papists are in their bounds, that they take pains 
to reclaim them, and advert how their children are educated; and, 
if need be, make application to the civil authority concerning them.' 
—Act 7, Sept. 12, 1690. 

'* In 1699, the General Assembly, by Act 8, appoint, ' That ap- 
plication be made to the civil magistrate, as often as need requires, 
for the vigorous execution of the laws against Papists; particularly 
seminary priests, popish school-masters and mistresses, governors 
and pedagogues, and popish meetings.' And what are these laws 
against Papists! ' That Papistry and superstition may be utterly 
suppressed. — Act 3, Act 31, Pari. 1; Act 23, Pari. 11; Act 114, 
Pari. 1J2, of King James YI.; Act 5, Pari. 20^ King James VI.; and 

B 
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difference: whilst tiie perseeatiiig clauses of the Church of 
Bome are still aeted upon,* those of the Church of Scot- 
land have CTer lain dormant, and from her no human be- 
ing has ever felt persecution. (They lay as a dead letter 
on the statute-book.) 

'<It is thus we are advancing towards improvement, and 
approaching to that happy time when all persecitting 
clauses shall be expunged from all creeds — ^when the pin» 
and unadulterated Bible shall be &e standard of all — ^whoi 
BO profone mixture shall pollute its heavenly page — and 
when the truth, like another mighty Samson, shall, with its 
mighty grasp, lay hold on the pillar of civil tyranny with 
the one hand, and the pillar of ecclesiastical despotism and 
superstition with the other, and bringing down, by its 
strength, the house of idolatry and the lords of the Philis- 
tines, shall bid the truth go free, to bless and enlighten all 
the nations of the earth." 

Act 24, Pari. 11, &.e,; which ordain all Papists and priests to be 
punished with manifold civil and ecclesiastical pains, as< adversaries 
to God's true religion, preached, and by law established wiHiin lius 
reahn.' 

^ These Acts proye, beyond a doubt, that in the Standards of llie 
Church of Scotland there are persecuting dauses; but which, blessed 
be God, are not,, and cannot now be aeted upon or enforoed. The 
Act of Toleration, 1711, has for ever, it is hoped, put an end to per- 
secution for difference in religions faith. Grod grant that the time 
may never come, when such a spirit shall be roused again; that so 
the faggot and the axe, the inquisition and the rack, may never more 
receive their victims, either by a Pbpe, a Louis XIV., or a CharleB 
II." 

* ** Who was it that crucified the Saviour of the world, for at- 
tempting to reform the religion of his country! — The Jewish' priest- 
hood. Who was it that drowned the altars of tiieir idols with the 
blood of Christians, for attempting to abt^ish Paganism? — Th» Pagpm 
priesthood. Who was it isbsnt persecuted to flames and death, those 
who, in the time of WicklifTe, and his followers, laboured to reform 
the errors of P<^ery!-^The Popish priesthood. Who was it, and 
who is ity that both in England and Ireland, since the HefoTmation 
— but I check my hand, uawiBing to reflect upon the dead, or to ex- 
asperate the IWng."—;®^ th» BUkop of Landaff^9^ OonsideratUms. 
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We shodd like to know wliethcx Dr Flemiiig^ after hat-* 
ing 80 ably argued against the Confession of Faith, Toted 
lately with the University of Glasgow against Mr lUither- 
furd's Bill, which is now proceeding through Parliament, 
its object being to exempt professors in future from such 
defilement of conscience as most minds would incur by 
signing such a test* 

Now we proceed to show that the principles of the In- 
dependent Whig and our own are suited to adjust the 
present distracted state of the most important interests of 
the country requiring their applicati(»i. 

We hold then, that no one sect ought to have any privi- 
lege Of emolQinent more than is enjoyed by every other 
sect. That this, equal justice ought not to be effected by 
paying all out (^ the budget, for that would make *' confu- 
sion worse confounded," by confounduig tnith and error, 
and would please none but those indi£feEent to religion, 
otherwise than as an instrument of government, and which 
cannot be so employed without desecration, thereby demo- 
lishing its efficiency when left to exert its inherent power 
on society. Each and every one has a right to his religi- 
ous opinion, which, if sincerely entertained, must be ex- 
clusive of its opposite. So ^very man may say to every 
other man, I cannot pay to maintain your erroneous reli- 
gious sentiments! Well, the ready retort would be, neither 
can I yours; hence, if we are to live in harmony, each 
must forego die unjust advantage of having his faith en- 
dowed at the expense of the state, to which sill must con- 
tribute, consequently ought to be expended on some other 
object of public utility, or, still better, be left to fruc- 
tify in every man's pocket, which most assuredly, with- 
out the trouble and expense of collections, would circulate 
through the body politic to its nourishment and growth. 
And as soon as is consistent with life interests being duly 
regarded, the present misappropriation of national funds 
for religious purposes should be paid into her Majesty's 
exchequer, to diminish the taxation of the people. 

We believe these principles are true and will prevail* 
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Since the commonwealth was oyerthrown hj the Restora- 
tion,* there has occurred no juncture equally propitious for 
their reception hj the puhlic as at present. Our statesmen 
are at their wits'-end, and no master spirit has yet appear- 
ed in the councils of the nation to control the agitated 
elements of change. We are, bj the acknowledgment of 
all parties, civil and religious, in the *' slough of despond." 
Ireland is not only Sir Robert *' Pliable's," but also Lord 
John's chief difficulty. Contrary to our wish and expecta- 
tion, the latter, by his fixed duty on temporal food, and his 
exaggeration of all the evils of the former's spiritual provi- 
sions, is fast losing his stanchest former supporters. If he 
thinks to outbid Sir Robert for Roman Catholic support, 
he should remember that Protestants are watching with 
jealousy his movements, and that every step he advances in 
favour with the former, by unprincipled concessions, he 
loosens his footing in the affectionate esteem of the latter.t 

Let both be exhorted by a competent person^Dr Hardy, 
who truly and wisely said, that *' It is not by official 
power, but by the want of such power, that the cleigy are 
enabled to serve the country well. Their influence is not 
corporate or professional; it must be personal and religi- 
ous; for they can have no other here. Under their mini- 
stry, therefore, religion yields its support to law and govern- 
ment, by its proper operation simply; by morality, and not 
by politics. It is superstition only, that requires a political 
clergy; and it is now found, that both superstition and sacer- 
dotal politics are but frail matters, when discussion is set 
afloat in the public mind. True religion, on the contrary, 
requires only faithful teachers, and plain dealing; it is jus- 
tified by discussion, it is strong in its substance, and gives 
effective support to the public tranquillity." 

The first and the best of all Reformers since the dark ages, 
John de Wycliffe, did more by translating the Scriptures, 
and sending round the country poor preachers for the en- 
lightenment of the people, than will ever be effected by grants 

• Illustrations and Proofs, D. f Ibid. E. 
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and endowments to Maynooth and other colleges. Unlike our 
moderil politicians who curry favour with priests,- Wycliffe* 
^' complained indignantly of the efifbrts which were made 
to diminish the authority of holy writ, and to raise man's 
interpretation of its meaning into the place that should be 
peculiar to the volume itself. This policy he defines as *^ a 
feigning to be wiser them God." He also censures the ar- 
tifices by which the religious were frequently known to in- 
duce the young to adopt the vows of their fraternities; 
and to the charge of malevolence, as preferred by the clergy 
while suffering under his rebuke^ it is replied, that if such 
jreproofs are inconsistent with charity, the life of Christ, of 
his apostles, and of the prophets who preceded them, must 
form a dangerous example to the church. ^* Almighty 
God," he observes, \^ who is full of charity, commandeth 
the prophet Isaiah to cry^ and cease not, and to show to the 
people their great sins. The sin of the commons is great, 
the sin of lords, of mighty men, and of wise men, is more; 
but the sin of the prelates is most of all, and most blindeth 
the people. True men are bound, therefore, by God's com- 
mand, to cry most against the sins of prelates, since it is 
in itself the most, and harmeth most the people. "f 

That is the language of honest conviction and genuine 
charity. How does it then come to pass that our rulers 
should be perpetually flattering and coaxing priests and 
prelates, the greatest sinners, and overlooking the best in- 
terests of the people, whom they blindly lead captive to de- 
struction, and endow the worthless, and leave the helpless 
undeceived? Some years ago, the Honourable Baptist Noel 
and Captain Gordon, when benevolently occupied in intro- 
ducing the Bible, without note and comment, by establish- 
ing schools based upon that key- stone of sound reformation, 
among the warm-hearted enthusiastic peasantry of Ireland, 
by whom they were cordially received, but were opposed 
and taunted in public meetings for doing so, into which, 

* Illustrations and Proofs, F. 

f The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D.D., vol. ii.,p. 184, 
By Dr Robert Yaughan. Illustrations and Proofs, F, 
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for that purpose^ O'Gonnell and Slieil intruded.* These 
gentlemen hare^ by their great talents, and exteasnre Bo- 
man Cafthelic connexions, gained inflnenee, and h«re got 
aid ftom the State to support their infallible dmrob, while 
the better cause of these gentlemen is left to stm^gle alone 
against popiidar ignorance and priestlj authority. Is this 
just and fair play? Keep yonr money and patronage fiom 
both if you please, but to giro diem to the stronger party, 
is traekling pofiey, nneqnitable, and nngeneraaa. 

'' Judging from the praetice of a multitade in ^e higher 
classes, we are necessitated to infer, that if the Popish doc- 
trine is not true, it is innocent and harmless; and if not 
entitled to an exclnsire preference, it is onlyinferior to that 
particular form of the Protestant's worship which they haye 
adopted; and that, while they decline submission to its 
claims, it possesses a majesty which entitles it to their oc- 
casional homage and veneration. The honest fenrour of 
indignation with which its pretensions were repelled, and 
its impiety resented, has disappeared: Popery is now view- 
ed by the greater part of the people with careless indiffer- 
ence, or secret complacency .*'•♦• 

It is not then to the mighty, nor noble, nor learned, much 
less to professional theologians, confederated in church 
courts, but to Ifhe spontaneous exertions of upright men in 
all classes of society, and in all churches, and of all par* 
ties, especially to the aspirations of pure but unlettered 
men, and the press, we, under Providence, look for salutary 
reforms, and the nation's advancement in knowledge and 
virtue.^ 

* Illustrations and Proofs. 

t Robert Hall's Works, rol. iv. p. 242. 

t The press, which has justly been called the fourth estate of the 
kingdom, is, at this moment, the most inflnnntia] power in the ooun- 
try, and when we oonsider its periodical contributions of forcibly 
reasoned articles on behalf of freedom, and that those which most 
ably advocate that cause enjoy the larger share of pubhc confidence 
and support, we rejoice in it as advancing essentxaHy ihe improve- 
ment of mankind. << I consider," says Dr Marshall, ^ that I am not 
bound to go through Presbyteries and Synods, and institute processes 
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** Let but the great body of the people be enlightened 
by the word of God/' says Robert Hall, '* let them com- 
prehend its truths, and imbibe its maadms^ and they will 
form the firmest bulwarks against the encroachments of 
Popery, as weU as every oth^ erroneous and delusive sys- 
tem. It is in a virtuous and enlightened population, and 
especially in a yeomanry and peasantry informed and actu- 
ated by the true spirit of religion, we look for the security 
and preservation of its best interests. It was among them 
that Christianity commenced its earliest triumphs; among 
them the Reformation begun by Luther found its first and 
&stest friends ; and, as it was in this department of society 
our holy religion first penetrated, should the time arrive for 
its disappearance in other quarters, it is here that it will 
find its last and safe retreat" 

To secure the wise improvement of the liberty Catholics 
possess, as well as of the power they a^ire to, we are most 
solicitous to emancipate them from that intolerable yoke of 
superstition and priestcraft, under whidi reason is crippled 

against erroneous individuals, when I can accomplish the same ob- 
ject another way. I look upon the press as the best engine for do- 
ing this — ^infinitely better than a discoBsion here. A diseussion here 
sir! This would be the last place to which I would resort, if I wish- 
ed to elicit the truth on any subjed" — Dabrymple^s Magazine for 
June, p. 43. 

In the Scotsman of the 9th instant, we noticed that a ooifespond- 
ent suggested the formation of an Associatton of such persons as we 
hare alluded to -as most likely to promote our views. Were they to 
model themselves after the fashion of the Anti-Gom-Law League, 
discarding all sectariamsm as it has done all political partisanship, 
but encoura^g all to unite with them who are willing to contribute 
to Ihe dissolution of adulterous Church and State connection, the 
best results might be hoped for. We trust that the judicious editor of 
that truly patriotic journal will give Hie subject his earnest attention, 
and widely circulate views calculated to ripen public opinion on 
** The Question of Questions!" In which ** good cause, we should 
be ready, in our various degrees, to act and do, so soon as we are 
called to act that whereunto we are appointed, neither rashly, nor 
over-slothfully, neither lukewarmly, nor over-violently, but with 
such a fiume and disposition, in which zeal and charity may, as it 
were, meet and kiss each other in our streets.^' 
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and made dwarfish, conscience is oppressed, and religion 
expires. We are perfectly conrinced, that nothing will so 
essentially contribute to raise our fellow-subjects in Ireland 
to their just, intellectual, and moral elevation, as the wide 
and unimpeded' circulation of the Sacred Scriptures.* 

Let us, then, proceed with unabated ardour in this glori- 
ous career. Let us endearour to give as wide an exten^ 
sion as possible to the waters of life. Let them flow freely, 
in opposition to the narrow and mischievous policy which 
would confine them in artificial pools and reservoirs, 
where they become stagnant and putrid. Let us join our 
prayers with our efforts, that the word of God may have 
'* free course and be glorified/* whatever opposing force it 
may sweep away in its progress; and should his holiness 
the Pope, while he is buffeting with the waves, and at- 
tempting to arrest the current, be thrown down, and his 
tripple crown totter and tumble from his head; instead of 
feeling the smallest concern, let us rejoice and exult in the 
sure presage it will afford of the speedy arrival of that 
long- looked -for moment, when, at the decree of the Eter- 
nal, at the oath of the archangel, Babylon the great shall 
" sink like lead in the mighty waters." 



* In support of that principle, namely, the sufficiency of Scripture 
for religious education, we beg to call the attention of those who may 
question its soundness to an authority they will not likely dispute. 
^< I will not scruple to assert," says Bishop Horsley, *' that the most 
illiterate Christian, if he can but read his English Bible, and will 
take the pains to read it in this manner, (viz. comparing parallel 
passages) will not only attain all that practical knowledge which is 
necessary to his salvation, but, by God's biasing, he will become 
learned in every thing relating to his religion in such degree, that he 
will not be liable to be misled, either by the refined arguments or 
the false assertions of those who endeavour to engraft their own opi- 
nions upon the oracles of God. He may safely be ignorant of all 
philosophy, except what is to be learned from the sacred books; which, 
indeed, contain the highest philosophy, adapted to the lowest com- 
prehensions. He may safely remain ignorant of all history, except 
so much of the history of the first ages of the Jewish and Christian 
church as is to be gathered from the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testament." — Sermons on Psalm xcvii. 



ILLUSTRATIONS AND PROOFS. 



Note A. P. 47. 

The paper on CatechismB is extracted from an American publica- 
tion, the Millennial Harbinger. It was added as a suitable appendage 
to Mr Gordon's on Creeds. The tenacity with which established 
churches and other sects adhere to them, shows a conscious feeling, 
that unless the mind is early imbued with their dogmas, they have 
reason to fear their peculiar tenets would not be embraced by ma- 
ture minds. General education has been obstructed, the circulation 
of the Bible without note or comment opposed, because they were 
not to be accompanied with their respective catechisms. We not 
only dissent from this sectarianism, but disapprove of catechisms as 
teaching for doctrines the erroneous commandments of men. As 
we have largely spoken of the Confession of Faith of the Church of 
Scotland, of which the Larger and Shorter Catechism are '* an ex- 
cellent abridgment" we need not here resume consideration of it. 
On the Chvrch of England catechism we insert the following : — 

" It is not necessary to toil through the obscure extravagance of 
the Fathers, from even the first century, confounding the action that 
signifies with the object that is signified; and representing baptism 
as a concurrent or even an efficient cause of the most important spir- 
itual blessings, a new state and a new nature, the forgiveness of sins, 
illumination, the reception of the Holy Spirit, regeneration, sanctifi- 
cation, perfection, and the like. Mr Osbum has some very just ob- 
servations in his late work (^Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical and 
Earhf Fathers, chap. vL) upon this subject. The remarkable incon- 
sistent language of Luther and others of the Reformers excites our 
grief; but it diminishes our surprise that an unscriptural and danger- 
ous manner of expression found its way into the public formularies 
of the Protestant Churches. — I can conceive, though not without 
some difficulty, that a conscientious mind may bring itself to a mea- 
sure of ease, by understanding the expressions in the Common Praye^ 
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Book according to the expt*nation of the subject afforded by Dean 
Nowell, in his Larger Oatechismy Archbishop Ueher, in his BoC^ fjf 
DivihUy, and the justly venerated Mr Scott, in his Memarks on Bidiop 
TomHne*s Refutation ofCaivudem, — But the great question is. How do 
the members of the National Church, in general, understand the For- 
mularies referred to f What practical coaohisioDS 1/0 ihey (Jbraw from 
the assurance that, by or in their baptism, they have been ' regen- 
erated with the Holy Spirit, — made the children of grace, — ^made 
members of Christ, the children of God, and inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven,' — that the 'Almighty and ever-living God had 
vouchsafed to regenerate them by water and the Holy Ghost, and 
had given unto them forgiveness of all their sins,* — and that the 
most venerable authority, by an affecting and impressive sign as well 
as by words, had ' certified them of God's favour and graoioos good- 
ness towards them V 

** I cannot suppress my apprehension, deduced from no inoonsider- 
able extent and length of observation, that the effect of these causes 
on the minds of the majority might justly be thus represented; ' it is 
beyond a doubt that I am in a state of grace,of lavour and acceptance 
with God, and that I possess a covenant title to the happiness of liie fu- 
ture world. It only remains for me to Kve a sober and moral life, to 
attend church when it is not very inconvenient, and to recnvetfaesaera- 
ment a few times in the year, and I am a good Christian, and need en- 
tertain no anxiety/ — Alas ! Is not iiiis the religion of the ^^eat^r part; 
made up of formality and pharisaism, a soporific to the conscience; 
a religion in which sincere hatred of sin, and pursuit after holiness, 
vital fiiitfa in the Redeemer, habitual devotion, anddependanee on the 
gracious infiuences of the Holy Spirit, have no share % — There arises, 
however, a most proper inquiry: Is not a similar kmd of deceptive 
religion, a compound of educational profession, barren opinions, and 
lifeless forms, to be found among dissenters 1 — Does it not infect, 
and with the most awfcrl issue, a large number, perhaps the lajrgor 
-part, in our congregations \ — I exceedingly fear that it does, and 
that its eatd-destrofing influence penetrates, in some degree, wrtbin 
the more select circie of our communicants. But here lies tiie 
difference: with us (I speak of evangelical congregations, the vast 
majority,) this ' root that beareth gaU and wormwood' springs up 
from the corrupt heart, its congenial soil, in opposition to tiie charac- 
ter and tendency of our teachings and our prayers; but in the 
Church of England, it is upheld in fearful potency by a machinery of 
means to which every mind attaches the most venerated authority, 
an authority by many deemed equal to that of the Bible.' — O that 
we were wise; that we understood this!* That none of us may 
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*truBt in lying words, wymg, The temple of the Lord, the temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we!' 

" A mefameholy apprehensioB, yea, a deep conyiction, that ^ aoul-de- 
hision' to a ' tremendous extenf is prodnoed by these causes, led 
me into the strong language whieh I ha¥6 used. Grateful and 
happy should I be to be found in error." — Letter to Bev, Br Jjee, by 
Dr Pye Smith, p. 68, 64. 

As to catechisms being the best manual of religioas instruction for 
youth, we subjoin obserrations on the snfejeet suggested to our 
mind about fifteen years ago, when being Treasurer of the Merchant 
Company we were ex officio a Governor of one of the Hospitals of 
the city : — 

'' I dissent from the resolutions of the majority of the Grovemors 
respecting the following remarks, which, as a visiting member of the 
Education Committee, 1 considered it my duty to insert in the book 
put into my hands by the master for that purpose, viz.-^ 

« May 2. , 

" Attended the catechising of the children. This, as it is at pre- 
sent conducted, is more laborious both to the teachers and taught, 
than interesting. The Shorter Catechism with proofs being chiefly 
if not entirely used — several questions with the proofs being com- 
mitted by the children to memory, and the teachers interrogate each 
to see if he has done this accurately. Of course this is a mere ex- 
ercise of memory to the former and a tedious repetition of the same 
question by the latter. 

^ The Assembly of Divines recommend their catechism as particu- 
larly adapted to the understanding of youth and children, as more 
easily making them acquainted with the truth according to the 
Scriptures and with the Scriptures themselves. I am sony I must 
dissent from so high authority. But I can't perceive simplicity in 
dieir scholastic definitio&s, or how children or any person can more 
easily learn Seriptore truths tl»ough tins medium than by reading 
the history, biography, letters, msmoirB, and parables with which the 
Bible itself abounds—w^di while it enhghAens the understanding, 
interests the feelings, delights the fimoy, and touches the heart. 
Were, therefore, the Scriptures introduced as the school book, and 
portions of it read and committed to memory by the children, and 
explained by pertinent questions by the teachers, I shoukl deem it 
a great improvement. 

(Signed) " Andrew Scott" 

^ \tt, Because, to censure and rescind any of the Governors' opi- 
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nions submitted to the review of the rest, and having for their ob- 
ject the supposed improvement of the statutes not declared funda- 
mental and unalterable, is subversive of private right and general 
improvement More particularly when the remarks were intended 
specially for the Education Committee, to whom accordingly they 
were remitted (when irregularly intruded on the Governors at 
large.) 

^ 2d, Because the obnoxious remarks are not inconsistent with the 
present statutes, as they only point out as defective the present 
mode of teaching the catechism, and do not hmt at its being entire- 
ly laid aside but only made subordinate to what itself teaches to be 
* the only infallible rule' to direct us in matters of religion. 

'' 3</, Because there is no inconsistency in desiring such a change 
and steadily maintaining the present discipline of the Hospital, till 
constitutionally altered, as no master properly qualified for his situa- 
tion could be misled by the private opinion of an individual, to devi- 
ate from the system authorized by the whole Governors. 

'^ 4M, Because the mode adopted by the author of the remarks to 
originate a competent alteration is legitimate and expedient, being 
inserted in a book used for the purpose of receiving individual Gro- 
vernors' suggestions — thereby subjecting them to the scrutiny by 
rendering them accessible to all the other Governors, which could 
not have been the case in the same degree had they been orally pro- 
posed at a particular meeting, either of them or the Merchant Com- 
pany. " Andrew Scott." 

^ Dear Sir, 

Enclosed is a copy of your remarks in the Report-Book 
— The following are your questions and annexed are my answers to 
them. 

^ Did you or did you not as matter of course give me the report- 
book to make my remarks? Yes. 

" Did those remarks tend in any degree to relax the discipline of 
the Hospital 1 No, they did not in fact, but I cannot say how they 
might have operated if another person had been in my room. 

" Did I desire you to give up teaching the Assembly's Catechism * 
No. 

" Did you infer In consequence of these remarks that you should 
omit that duty 1 No, because I knew that I could not make such a 
material alteration of discipline by the order of any individual go- 
vernor, but I certainly inferred, that in your opinion they might be 
given up with advantage. 

** John Lton." 
" Andrew Scott, Esq. Lauriston Lane. 
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From these documents it will appear that it was no light matter 
to essay a reformation having for its object the subordinating the 
catechism to the Bible. Two reverend doctors, (one of thetn a 
learned professor as well as a minister of Edinburgh,) and much to 
our surprise and regret, the master of the Merchant Company,* zeal* 
ously opposed it, in all manner of ways, — some of them may be infer- 
red from the queries and answers I obtained of the head-master Mr 
Lyon, that I might vindicate myself from their aspersions. 

After a great deal of ** much ado about nothing" through the me- 
dium of our worthy fellow-citizen, Mr James Gifford, who, fortunate- 
ly, was convener of * the Education Committee, a most beneficial al- 
teration was made in the system of religious education, though not 
to the extent of my opinion that '* the catechism might be given up 
with advantage." 



Note to P. 124. 



A gentleman who, like Mr Douglas, has devoted his talents to the 
best of causes, relates an incident which confirms what we have 
stated. *' I happened once," says J. A. Haldane, Esq. " to be nearly 
three weeks under the same roof with a Roman Catholic archbishop, 
a very learned and accomplished man. We spent a considerable 
part of every day in conversing upon the differences of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. One day he inquired, how, upon my princi- 
ples, I would maintain infant baptism. He thought this was a home 
thrust, but his countenance fell when I told him I maintained it to 
be a tradition which made void the commandments of God." 



Note B. 

Nothing has emboldened us more to offer a plan of church order 
for the consideration of the public, than the failure of Dr Arnold to 
produce any thing feasible on the subject. That so single-hearted, 
learned, and diligent a man, should have thought of remedying the 
evils which he deplored to exist in state and church connexion, by 
proposing to give the crown a supremacy, and the church the chief 
place in the kingdom, is indeed strange. But the source of his error 

« John Horner, Esq. 
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is easily ascertained to have been the assumption of die whole sab- 
jeets of the crown being ChristianBy — the state and dnxrehare identi- 
cal, therefore, the sovereign is the proper representactiye of the cora- 
monity. That as ivKgion is the panunonnt interest, the drarch, 
" not the dergy, bnt the oongregtttion of Christiansy'* ongfat to betiie 
supreme power in society. Hence he rejected Ardihisfaop Whately^ 
doctrine of the church having no coerdre power, (see Letter ixxx.) 
and with Mr Gladstone he only half agreed. He held with him that 
the state had more to do tiian ^ to look after body and goods;^ bat 
he differed from him and his party, because ^they put Gfaiisfs 
church, and Christ's sacraments, and Chxisf s ministers, in the place 
of Christ himself.** 

No wonder he was in despondency on the question of chnrch re- 
form. " The church question remains more uncertain than ever. 
We have got a respite, I trust, from the Jew Bill for some time; but 
in other matters, I fear, reform, according to my views, is as Car off 
as ever. I care not in the least about the pluralities and equalizing 
revenues; let us have a real church government, and not a pretended 
one, and this government vested in the church, and not in the dergy, 
and we may have hopes yet. But I dread, above all things, the 
notion either of the convocation, or of any convocation, in which the 
laity had not at least an equal voice. As for the Iridi Church, tiiat, 
I think, will baffle any man's wit to settle as it should be settled."* 
The Cameronians hold similar ideas to those entertained by the 
doctor, and '^ reform, according to their views, is as far off as ever." 
They, however, more wisely than any other body who hold like sen- 
timents, insist on securities for the king and government being of 
their church, and protest against the Revolution Settlement, as not 
being in conformity to the Solemn League and Covenant, and the 
Confession of Faith, thus they would make the diurch and state 
really identical with ecclesiastical law supremacy. 

Against all such adulterous connexion between church and state 
we insert the following testimony of M. de. ToqueviOe, whose philo- 
sophic and impartial work was eulogised by Sir Robert Peel at the 
Glasgow banquet: — " Religions, intimately united to the governments 
of the earth, have been known to exercise a sovereign aoihority, deriv- 
ed from the two-fold source of terrcnr and of faith; butwhoia zdigion 
contracts an alliMice of this nature, I do not hontate to affirm that it 
commits the same «rror, as a man who should sacrifice faap fiitmne to 
his present welfare; and in obtaimng a power to which it has no 
claim, it risks that authority whidi is rlghtftilly its owb. When a 
religion founds its empire upon the dedre of immortality whidi tives 
« Life and Correspondence of ThonMW Arnold, D.D., vol. L p. 480. 
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in every htmum Iveaxt, k may Mpire to vnivenal dominion; tmt when 
it eonneete itself with a government^ it mnit neceaianly adopt 
maxims whieh 'are only iqtplioabto t» certain nations. Thus, in 
forming an alHance with a p<^tical power, refigion augments its 
authority over a few^ and forfeits the hope of reigning over all." 

^ As long as religiea rests opon those sentiments which are the 
consolation of all affliction, it may attract the affections of mankind; 
hut if it be mixed up with the bitter passions of the world, it maybe 
constrained to defend allies whom its interests, and not the principle 
of love, have given to it; or to repel as antagonists men who are still 
attached to its spirit, however opposed they may be to the powers to 
which it is allied. The church cannot share the temporal power of 
the state, without being the object of a portion of that animosity 

which the latter excites The American dergy were the first 

to perceive this truth, and to act in conformity with it. They saw 
that Hiey must renounce their religions influence, if they were to 
strive for political power; and they chose to give up the support of 
the state, rather than to i^iare its vicissitudes." 

'^ In Europe, Christianity has been intimatriy united to the powers 
of ^be earth. These powers are now in decay, and it is, as it were, 
buried under their ruins. The living body of religion has been bound 
down to the dead corpse of superannuated polity; cut but the bonds 
whieh restrain it, and that which is alive wiU rise once more. I 
know not what could restore the Christian church of Europe to the 
energy of its earlier days; that power belongs to God alone; but it 
may be the effect of human policy to leave the faith in the full ex- 
ercise of the strength which it still retains."* 



Neis to p. 263. 



As Dr Channing expieaaes dissent from some of Milton's views, we 
wish to show that he did not disapprove of church members exercis- 
ing their abilities in teadiing or exhorting, for Miss Martineau, 
writing of the doctor, says, ^ No one is more firee from attachment 
to fonns, or more pxactically convinced that rules and institutions 
are mere means to an end. He showed this, in one instance out of 
a thousand, by proposing to his ccm^^gation, scane tkne ago, that 
they should not always depend on their pastors for the guidance of 

• Democracy in America. By Alexis de ToqueviUe. Translated by Henry 
Reeye* Esq* 
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their worship, but that any member who had any thing to say should 
offer to do so. As might have been foreseen, every one sfamiik firom 
being concerned in so new an administration of religion, but Dr C. 
was disappointed that the effort was not made." So generally has 
mutual instruction gone in desuetude, that even in America it is 
shrunk from, so ill-founded is the apprehension, that '^ all would be 
teachers, and no learners," were the restrictive usage changed. 



NoteC. 

The following extracts are curious, as showing how the great men 
of the commonwealth superseded chaplains in the army and family. 
How unlike the great men of the present day, who manifest so much 
zeal for every soldier and pauper of every denomination being fur- 
nished with religious instruction and consolation by hireling chap- 
lains or priests of their own persuasion 1 " Save yourselves," was 
an apostolic admonition, but the refined sensibility of modem states- 
men is too tender to give people the trouble of '^ striving to enter 
in at the strait gate" without clerical or priestly assistance. Would 
not honest John Bunyan's Evangelist's Guide-book be better for the 
man with the load on his back travelling to the wicket-gate! 

This letter of Cromwell's to Ck»lonel Hacker is very characteris- 
tic: — 

« Sir, 

I have the best consideration I can for the prsesent in this 
businesae; and although I believe capt. Hubbert is a worthy man, 
and heere soe much, yett as the case stands, I caunott with satisfac- 
tion to my selfe, and some others, revoake the commission I had 
given to capt. Empson, w*^out offence to them, and reflection upon 
my owne judgment: I pray lett capt. Hubbert knowe I shall not be 
unmindefuU of him, and that no disrespect is intended to him. But 
indeed I was not satisfied with your last speech to mee about Emp- 
son, that hee was a better preecher than a fighter or souldier, or 
words to that effect. Truly I thinke hee that prayes and preaches 
best will fight best 1 know nothing will give like courage and con- 
fidence, as the knowledge of God in Christ will; and I bless God to 
see any in this armye able and wlllinge to impart the knowledge they 
have for the good of others. And I expect itt be encoraged by all 
chief officers in this armye especially, and I hope you will do soe. I 
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pray, receave capt Empson lovinglye; I dare assure you hee is a 
good maD) and a good officer; I would wee had noe worse. I rest 

« Your lovinge freind, 
" Dec. 25, 1650. « 0. Cromwell." 

*' The preachiog or exhorting of private persons, some of them in 
high, and others in low circumstances, was a very common thing in 
the time of the commonwealth. Bulstrode Whitelocke, Keeper of 
the Great Seal of England, Ambassador to Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, and a man of high legal attainments, was not ashamed to 
exhort himself, and to hear, even when he had two chaplains on 
board, ' one of the ship's company, and in his mariner's habit, 
preach a very honest and good sermon, and much beyond what 
might be expected from him.' — (Journal of the Swedish Embassy, 
vol. ii. p. 1 33.) The conversation between the Queen of Sweden 
and him, on this subject, is very cui*ious« 

** Queen, — I have been told that many officers of your army do 
themselves preach and pray to their soldiers. Is that true? 
Whitelocke, — Yes, Madam, it is very trua When their enemies are 
swearing, or debauching, or pillaging, the officers and soldiers of the 
parliament's army used to be encouraging and exhorting one ano- 
ther out of the Word of God, and praying together to the Lord of 
Hosts for his blessing to be with them, who hath showed his approba- 
tion of this military preaching, by the successes he hath given them. 
Q. — ^That's well. Do you use to do so too? W^ — Yes, upon some occa- 
sions, in my own family; and think it as proper for me, being the master 
of it, to admonish and speak to my people when there is cause, as to 
be beholden to another to do it for me, which sometimes brings the 
chaplain into more credit than his lord. Q, — Doth your generals 
and other great officers do sol TF. — Yes, Madam, very often, and 
very well. Nevertheless, they maintain chaplains and ministers in 
their houses and regiments; and such as are godly and worthy min- 
isters, have as much respect, and as good provision in England, as 
in any place of Christendom. Yet, 'tis the opinion of many good 
men with us, that a long cassake, with a silk girdle and a great 
beard, do not make a learned or a good preacher; without gifts of 
the Spirit of God, and labouring in his vineyard; and whosoever 
studies the Holy Scriptures, and is enabled to do good to the souls 
of others, and endeavours the same, is nowhere forbidden by that 
word, nor is it blameable. The officers and soldiers of the parlia- 
ment's army held it not unlawful, when they carried their lives in 
their hands, and were going to adventui'e them in the high places of 
the field, to encourage one another out of His word, who commands 
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over all; and tbie had more weight and impraskm wkh it, than any 
other could baTe; and was never denied to he made nse ci bnt by 
the popish prelates^ who, by no means, would admit lay people (as 
they eall them) to gather, from thence, that instruction and comfort 
which can nowhere else be found. Q. — Methinks you preach very 
well, and have now made a good sermon. I assure you I like it 
very well W, — Madam, I shall aoeomit it « great h^piness if any 
of my words may please you." — (Ibid. pp. 252, 253.) 

^ The practice defmded by Whitel(»die, must be considered a 
proof of the very general diffostcm of religious knowledge during the 
commonwealth. That it was frequently abused, cannot be doubted; 
but that it was often productive of good, I as littie doubt. The total 
incapacity, in general, of our ambassadors and their sukes; of our 
general officers and oenmion soldiers, for such exercises, not to say 
their want of love to what they in^ly, is, I fear, the chief reason 
why such things are now deeermg of nothing bat ridicule, as the 
fiinaticiU employment of canting hypocrites."— Ormt'c Life of Owen, 
pp. 488-4. 



Note D. 

The army was not a hireting crew, but men who had taken up 
arms to assert their just rights, and had adiienrod all for the Parlia- 
ment; while the Parliament wiftheld the just remuneration fc« their 
services, and seemed to slight them, as they had done even their 
Presbyterian friends, the Scots, as instruments for which they had no 
furdier occasion. The objects for which they petitioned, also, as stat- 
ed by Rushworth, were such as evinced more enlarged views, and a 
corrector judgment, of the political desiderata of those past imeSf than 
perhaps could have been expected from them. They state the situ- 
ation of public affairs in 1647, and what th^ desired as follows: — 

^ Wee find taxes to be mult^ed witiiout number or hopes of end; 
and excise so cruelly exacted, that noe man knows what is, or what 
shall be, his «wn; the public debts dayly increased, instead of being 
satisfied; and such vast sums of money payed out of the public 
treasurie for interest imto some, as is almost incredible: 

^' Wee find that the restraimnge men's persons att pleasure, with- 
out cause rendered, and during pleasure, was never more frequent. 

'' Wee find that barbarous course still maintained of in4>risoning 
men fop debt; thereby hindering them from the use of their lawful 
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calUngs; though tfaey hare nothmg else wherewith to satisfy their 
creditors, or to preserve themselves and their famiUes from starv- 
inge: 

^ * Tithes' — ' whose hegnmnig was sopevstitioiis, and aro^foond by 
experieDoe to oppress the poor husbandmen, and to be vexatiens to 
all manner of people' — also find a place in the pieture of grievances. 
Bat the writer oonsiders the (then) condition of the nation as * most 
desperate/ in that they were not * suffered to petition for redress/ 
but that * persons were imprisoned for petitioning/ &o. 

'' The deuderata are next ' propounded:* a few of Uiem are as 
follows: 

'' ' That the people be equally proportioned, for the choice of the 
deputies in afl future parliaments. 

*^ ' That ihe great officers of the na<jon, as well civil as military, be 
often removed, and others put in their room, either every yeare, or 
every second yeare at &Fthest; to the end the persons employed 
may discharge themselves with greater care, when they know tbem- 
fidves lyable to a speedy account; and that other men may be en- 
couraged to deserve prefmnent, when they see the present incum- 
bents not affixed to their offices as to ireeholds. 

** ' That the huge volumes of statute laws and ordinances, with the 
penalties therein imposed, as well corporal as pecuniary, be well re- 
vised, and such only left in force, as shall be found fit for the com- 
monwealth: especially that men's lives be more precious than for- 
merly, and that lesser punishment than deat^, and more useiiil to 
the public, be found out for smaller offences: that proceedings be 
reduced to a more certain ^arge, aad a more expeditious way, than 
formeriy: and that no fees at aH be exacted of the people in courts 
of justice. 

** *■ That estates of all lands, reid and personal, be made lyable to 
debts; but noe imprisonment at all by way of punishm^rt, nor in 
order to makinge satisfaction ^ich possibly can never be made, but 
only by way of security in order to a tryal for s<»ne criminal fact; 
sudi fiict to be determined on within some short and certain space 
of time: that this power of restraininge men's persons be very cau- 
tiously allowed; to which end, the benefits of Habeas Corpus to be 
in noe ease denied by those whom it concerns to grant them. 

" * That tythes be wholly taken away; the parishieners from whom 
they are due paying in lieu thereof to die state, where Uiey are not 
impropriate, and to the owners where they are, moderate and certain 
rent-charge out of their liuids. 

** * That, soe soon as public occasion will possibly pennit, the impo- 
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ftition of excise, and all oliher taxes upon the people^ be wholly taken 
away:' 

" But, having again arrived at the mention of that political levia- 
than, taxation f we silence this unreasonable complainant of the seven- 
teenth century; invoking him, in propria persona, to appear, and 
witness how happily that and all the other burdens and grievances 
of * merry England,' upon which he descants, have been * wholly 
taken away' at the conmiencement of the nineteenth." — ORver Crom- 
wdPs Life and Times, p. 526. By Thomas Cromweli. 

The state of Scotland, as to religious liberty, may be interesting as 
given by Mr Orme in Owen's Life, p. 487: — 

'' The Greneral Assembly of 1547 passed an Act prohibiting the 
importation of all books and pamphlets containing Independency, and 
Anabaptism, and forbidding Reading the same; or harbouring any 
persons infected with such errors. Presbyteries and Synods are 
enjoined to process such as shall offend against these injunctions: 
and civil magistrates are recommended to aid and assist ministers " 
in every thing to that effect (Acts of Assembly from 1638 to 1649, 
printed in Edinburgh, 1682.) These were the blessed days of Pres- 
byterian supremacy; and such was the use which they made of their 
power. 

*' The English army entering Scotland soon after this, prevented 
the execution of this unjust law, and imported Independency in such 
way as could not be resisted. Many of the officers and soldiers of 
the army were preachers, and ambulatory churches existed among 
the troops, in which Independency was both preached and exhibited. 
Nicholas Lockyer, who accompanied the English army, published a 
small work on Independency: ' A little Stone out of the Mountain, 
or Church order briefly opened, printed at Leith, 1652.' It has an 
epistle dedicatory, dated from Dalkeith, April 22, 1652, by Joseph 
Caryl, John Oxenbridge, and Cuthbert Sydenham. It was answered 
by James Wood, professor of theology in St Andrews. — ' A little 
stone, pretended to be out of the Mountain, tried and found to be a 
Counterfeit,' 4to, Edinburgh, 1654. From Wood's work, it appears 
that some ' ministers and others in Aberdeen,' had forsaken the 
church, and adopted the principles of Independency. In 1653, was 
printed at Leith, * A Confession of Faith of the Baptist churches in 
London;' the preface to which is dated * Leith, the tenth of the 
first month, vulgarly called March, and signed by Thomas Spenser, 
Alex. Holmes, Thomas Powell, John Brady, in the name and by the 
appointment of the Church of Christ, usually meeting at Leith and 
Edinburgh.' 
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^' In July 1652, the English ClomnuBsioners presented to the Gene- 
ral Assembly ^ A Declaration in favour of Congregational Discipline, 
purity of Ck)mmunion, and Toleration ; to which the Assembly re- 
plied rather indignantly.' — (Whitelocke, pp. 514, 515.) A number of 
the protesting ministers seem to have been somewhat favourable to 
Independency; among the chief of whom was Mr Patrick Gillespie. 
An Independent was settled in Kilbride, and another of the name of 
Charters in Kirkintilloch. — (SewelPs History of the Quakers, p. 94.) 

" In 1 659, the Presbytery of Edinburgh published * A Testimony 
and Warning against a late Petition;' the object of which was to 
procure the 'abolishing of all civil sanctions establishing the doc- 
trine, discipline, and government of this Church,' p. 4. This warn- 
ing produced ' Some sober Animadversions to vindicate the Truth, 
and undeceive the Simple,' 1659. From this pamphlet it appears, 
that several persons for dissenting from the Church Courts had been 
very cruelly and iniquitously used. Christian Blyth, a Baptist,«Mr8 
Adair, Gordon of Tilliefroskie, Mr Tayes, and Mr Flint, are referred 
to, as ' excommunicated, imprisoned, banished, hunted from place to 
place, to the loss of all they had, and the making of their very lives 
bitter,' pp. 11, 12. Col. Strachan also, and Lord Swinton, Mr Dun- 
das, Major Abemethy, and Captain Griffin, were treated much in 
the same way, according to this account, for no other crime than that 
of being reckoned sectaries. It is a very excellent pamphlet, and 
written probably by some of the persons who had been ill used. 

*< These facts embrace almost every thing known to me respecting 
the first appearances of Independency in Scotland. With the return 
of the army to Englan4, and the Restoration, all traces of it disap- 
peared, and the people of Scotland were soon called to encounter 
more terrible calamities, from a quarter from which they expected 
nothing but happiness. I offer no commentary on the facts brought 
forward; every enlightened Christian will form a decided opinion 
respecting both parties; and what would have been the probable 
consequences of the establishment of Presbyterian uniformity in 
|:ngland.*' 



Note E. 



Mr O'Connell has been asserting the right of private judgment in 
behalf of the Roman Catholics, but he must attach a different idea to 
it from Protestants. We suppose he means a right to submit to be 
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governed, hy priests aad Iwihopt if thoy dooae, a0 he warned tlie go- 
yenunenty that nnleBs their eeheme of ooUege edacatba had tiie 
sanetion of the bishops, it would net succeed, becaiiBe he and the 
Irish people would be governed by them. No doubt this is a species 
of private judgment, whether rightly or wrongly examsed; bnt what 
we complain of is, that the poor peasantry of Irdand-are not allowed 
to be informed how best to exercise &eir rig^t. Captain W. Gordon, 
in the presence of Messrs. Shell and CGoanell, when justifying the 
Hon. Mr Noel, and his own interference in behalf of Soriptnral edu- 
cati<Hi in Irehmd, said, *' There was no relij^oos instraction, and not 
one in ten of the children could read. The hockB that were in tike 
school were most of tiiem of evil tendency, Med with sedition and im- 
moraUty, and the remainder merely foolidi in tb^ object and their 
composition. In these sdiools, which are under the government of 
the clergy, and which therefore profess: to oemmnnieate religious in- 
stmotion, I have found some booka purporting to be the dements of 
ChristiaBity, bnt I leave it to the meeting whether it be soeh a 
Christianity as would discharge them fimm the obligation which all 
true believers are under, of dinemmating the word of truth. In 
these catechisms, (Butler's and Reilly^) after the other attributes of 
a chnseh are detailed, the authors proceed te daionnee heretics and 
excommunicated persons. Surely, such language is oUeuiated to 
increase a breach, already the chief source of evil is this distracted 
and unhappy country. It is indisputable, isbaA such Umgiiage plants 
the roots of religious and political hostility. (Loud cries of ^ No, no, 
no.") I know not, and I caj*e not, what those may think who heid 
that such sentiments are not calculated to produce discord and evil 
passions, but I do know that there exists a body of CSiristians, who, 
without resorting to the arm of flesh, — ^who, without eitforoing tiieir 
opinions by fire or sword, but by gentler, and HbeteUxre more effec- 
tual methods, will destroy the system whieh liiese catechisms were 
written to strengthen and support. (Furious shouts of ^ No, no, no," 
great hissing, and for a considerable time vast uproar unong the 
mob.) I will not blench from the assertion. There are those, and 
they are numerous and efficient enough, who, by teaching ' peace 
and good will towards men,' — who,, by the mild influence of religious 
precept and example, will ultimately aubvert any system that is con> 
trary to the goepd of Him who died that sinners might.be saved; and 
the reflection is consolatory, that the labours for the propagation of 
Uiat gospel have experienced from the peasantry a general and grate- 
ful response." (Mudi noisy laughter and disapprobation, in the re- 
mote parts of the assembly.) 

^ow, what said Mr Sheil to that! He stated, ^< that there was 
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one point which he would ooneede to those whom he opposed. If it 
were a triomph, they might have it. He would oonfess, that reading 

the Bible was snbyersive of the Roman Catholic Church. The 

general perusal of the Bible, without any specific interpretation, was 
in aooordance, perhaps, with the desultory and capricious genius of 
the Protestant religion, but in Ireland there exists a creed utterly 
incompatible with that wild fceedom of opinion, and whidi is so de- 
termined and fixed as to leare no field for the exercise of individual 
judgment in the eonstruetian of the word of God. The Roman 
Catholic £uth is buflt upon the Scriptures, as explained by the 
church, and if the lower classes were to peruse them without that 
explanation upon which their religion rests, it is not unlikely that 
they wouldoontract opinions inconsistent with the meaning invariably 
annexed hy Roman Catholics — by the church — to the holy writings. 
In one word, it is wholly against the principles of that church to turn 
the Bible into a play-thing for the faney^ and submit to all the gross 
vagaries and monstrous imaginations of every loon. The whole dis- 
pute narrows itself into a question of fact. Is it, or is it not, incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Catholicism 1 If it be, there is an end 
to the argument; at least, it must be admitted, that the Roman 
Catholics are justified in their strenuous opposition to an attempt to 
subvert their religion. Now, who are the persons best qualified to 
determine Hiat simple facti One would suppose that the Roman 
Catholics tiiemselves were as competent to decide the question as 
these gentlemen who have imported into Ireland a new assortment 
of curiosities in belief, and seem determined to establish in this 
country a manufsctuie of religion." (Cheering.) 

From this dear and close reasoning, it is obvious that the Bible 
contains, in the opinion of most intelligent Ronum Catholics, a new 
religion, and being contrary to that which they have adopted, they 
deny its perusal to ** the common people," who originally '* heard it 
gladly," and who would do so now, were they permitted. 

Let us hear "hSx O'Connell on the same subject, at the same meet- 
ing: — ''To ihoBB missionaries, and to the Scotch gentleman who 
boasted of the elegance and glory of England, he would say,, take the 
beam out of your own eye, before you attempt to pick at the mote in 
ours. He would tell him that the Irish considered their own priests, 
as little as they were thought of, enough for them; he would advise 
him, therefore, to go to the land of Gbshen — ^to go to the savage and 
demoralised English, and make converts there; for though he should 
prophesy the downfal of Popery until' he became hoarse, he would 
never make a convert here. (Loud applause.) The Scoteh captain 
has been candid*— his speech reminded him (Mr O'ComieU) of ^ 
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poem he had read many years since, the headfi of it might be applied 
to the honest captain's speech: — 

' He talked of Taaffe, WeUh, and Sawney Scott, 
« Of LUubbuleio, and the Irish trot- 
When seised on a sudden with a mighty qualm. 
He rose, and thundered forth— The Hundredth Psalm.' 

(Much laughter.) [Mr O'Connell continued to read various ex- 
tracts from reports which he held in his hand, and which represented 
England, in a moral point of view, as a hungry wUderneasJ] He 
resumed — ^in this hungry wilderness was there not room enough for 
the missionaries, without coming here to prophesy, that the faith 
which had stood so many bloody storms should fall \ That the faith, 
the professors of which were not divided, or else it could not liave 
stood for 1800 years, should be subverted. He would ask, which of 
the Bible-reading gentlemen agreed in their faith ! — ^he did not 
believe that any two of those he saw held the same religious opinion. 
Did the young English gentleman, and the Scotch captain, who came 
as missionaries, hold the same faith. They travelled, he supposed, 
together, in a post-chaise, to overturn the Catholic religion. The 
English gentleman belonged to the nobility of England, and should 
be an Episcopalian — a high churchman; if he was not, he must have 
swerved from the religion of his ancestors; and the captain, coming 
from Scotland, ought to be a Calvinist, unless he had thrown over- 
board his faith. How did these post-chaise companions agree on 
religious matters 1 Did they toss up for the religion % Or which of 
their I'eligious tenets were their converts to embrace 1 It was too 
good a joke of the English, sending a school-boy, and a Scotch cap- 
tain, to educate the wild Irish, and bring them over from the religion 
they had derived from their fathers — from that religion of which it 
was said, that it was founded on a rock, and the gates of hell should 
not prevail against it." — Report of the Proceedings of Three Pubik 
Meetings which were held in Corh" p. 83. 

From these extracts, the peculiar qualities of these two orators 
are strongly marked, — the refined taste of the one, and the coarse 
humour and forcible eloquence of the other, — ^but both agree that 
religion is hereditary, and must be held, however acquired, as fast 
as a feudal lord does his estate, transmitted by a law' of entail, and 
which it is the point of honour to defend. The case of the blind 
^gg^'^ narrated in John ix., in argument with the Pharisees, may 
illustrate the mode by which a plain illiterate honest man could van- 
quish all the subtle reasonings of the champions of Romanism, in 
support of a foregone conclusion. 

We tru«t that the system of national education has dispelled much 
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of the gross darkness which covered the people of Ireland m 1 825. 
To that system, though a compromise of our principle^ we gave our 
support, against those who clamoured against it aa a mutilation of 
the Scriptures, because it secured both a better secular and spiritual 
education for the mass than otherwise could have been effected. It 
ill became the clergy, the stoutest opponents of that system, to take 
the ground they did, for who mutilate more than they do fhe Scrip- 
tures. Take for example, '* A Sermon preached before the Queen, 
at the Chapel Royal, in St James's Palace, June 17, 1839. By 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Chaplain in ordinary to her Majesty, 
and Vicar of Leeds." The doctor insulated, from Matt, xviii. 17, 
these words, " hear the church," and imposed a sense upon them 
contrary to their plain meaning, and for which, could he have found 
a passage, it is presumed he would rather have taken it, than so 
glaringly wrest these terms to serve the purpose of giving a sem- 
blance of Scripture authority to the absurdities he dared to vent in 
the royal presence. We hope her majesty turned to the sacred re- 
cord, and discovered the attempted imposition, and followed the 
counsel of the wisest of men, and most illustrious of sovereigns, 
" cease to hear the instruction that causeth to err from the words of 
knowledge," Prov. xix. 27. 



Note F. 

The first Reformer of Papal usurpations and abuses, was Wald6, 
a rich citizen of Lyons, who, in the twelfth century, procured the 
writings of the prophets and apostles to be translated into the lan- 
guage of the country, and entirely devoted himself to the profession of 
the gospel. Wickliffe, who appeared in support of the same good cause 
in the fourteenth century, preceded Luther, Calvin, and Knox, about 
one hundred and eighty years. He was the first that translated the 
Bible into English, and extensively diffused its contents among all 
classes of his countrymen. Adverting to the zeal of Wickliffe in 
rendering the Scriptures the property of the people, Knighton, a 
contemporary historian, thus writes : — ^^ Christ delivered his gospel 
to the clergy and doctors of the church, that they might administer 
to the laity and to weaker persons, according to the state of the times 
and the wants of men. But this Master John Wickliffe translated 
it out of Latin into English, and thus laid it more open to Hie laity, 
and to women, who could read, than it had formerly been to the 

8 
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most learned of the clergy, even to those of them who had the best 
underatandmg. And in this way the gospel pearl is cast abroad, 
and trodden under foot of swine, and that which was before predooe 
to both clergy and laity, is rendered, as it were, the common jest of 
both. The jewel of the church is turned into the sport of the 
pe<^le, and what was hitherto the principal- gift of the clergy and 
divines, is made for oyer common to the laity." It was thus the 
canon of Liecester bewailed the translation of the Bible into the lan- 
guage of his country.* 

But Wickliffe was protected by the Duke of Lancaster and the 
leading nobility, who felt that the church, which was absorbing to it- 
self the greater part of the landed property of the kingdom, required 
such an assailant to diminish its power, and check its encroachments. 
What a blessing had it been to society had civil government never 
interfered further than to protect the natural rights and liberty of 
every peaceable subject to maintain and propagate his religious opi- 
nions, as Gallio the Boman proconsul protected the apostle firom in- 
surrectionary violence. '' If it were a matter of injustice, or wicked 
mischief, ye Jews, I. might reasonably bear with you. But if it be 
a question of doctrines and names, and of your law, look ye to it; for 
I will not be judge of such matters." 

Our government does worse than judge of such matters, for they 
allow themselves to be regulated by the opinion of interested parties 
— the clergy of all denominations who are sufficiently numerous and 
clamorous to enforce their demands, hence to-day heterodoxy is en- 
dowed by taxing orthodoxy, and to-morrow heterodoxy is made tri- 
butary to orthodoxy, — in turn all are pleased and displeased, and no- 
body satisfied. On equal terms, who could doubt truth would pre- 
vail, but it has never been allowed to exert its native force unopposed, 
but for a brief period, and then it mightily grew and prevailed, but 
the clergy, aided by secular power, crushed it, and have more or less 
always fettered and cramped its energy. 

How much more rational and effectual would have been the adop* 
tion of such a plan as Mr Douglas of Cavers proposed about twenty 
years ago for the benefit of Ireland, than the endowment of May- 
nooth, or the threatened establishment of the Catholic Church, is 
likely to be. He thus writes: — ^t 

*' The English acquisition of Ireland began by private adventure, ao 
it has continued on somewhat of the same footing, and their donunion 
has spread rather by petty marauding, and harassing inroads, than 

* The Life and Opinions of John de Wicklifib« D.D., by Robert Yaughau. 
t The Advancement of Society in Knowledge and Religion, by James Douglas. 
E«q. 2U Ed., pp. 245-^. 
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by one great national and recognized subjugation. The order of na- 
ture has here been reversed^ the native has ever been less considered 
than the foreigner; the interests of the Irish have always been post- 
poned to those of the English ; and those of the English colonists, in 
their turn, have been as readily sacrificed to a venal and corrupt olig- 
archy — ^no wonder that an inverted pyramid is not stable. A difference 
of religion has aggravated a difference of political interest; that which, 
with respect to numbers, ia a small sect, becomes, by the assistance of 
the bayonet, the established church, and poverty the most squalid is 
ground to the dust, to enrich what it believes to be a heresy as fatal to 
the souls as it actually finds it to be to the bodies of men. To emanci- 
pate the Irish would be but an act of justice ; but yet it could not of itself 
repair the injuries of centuries; and it would too nearly resemble the 
Roman emancipation, where the filial slave had first to change his 
master before he finally regained his liberty. What was saved from 
the established church of Ireland would be devoured by the church 
of Rome. In order to emancipate the Irish from vice and ignorance, 
from the priestcraft of the Romish clergy, and from bigotry as ab- 
surd aa it is cruel, Ireland stands in need of the zeal, the energy, and 
the genius of the first Reformers. So palpable is its darkness, that 
nothing but the truth being brought to bear in every form, upon 
every class, can bring it up to the level of the rest of Europe. A 
general society is much wanted, to encourage the preaching of the 
gospel upon a broad and catholic foundation; which, not confined to 
a few scattered comers, but embracing the country at large, and ra- 
mified in every direction, should not leave error unmolested in any 
of its retreats, but bring the light steadily and vividly to shine upon 
it. Nor would such a society necessarily require a great expendi- 
ture if a rigid economy could once be connected with religious un- 
dertakings. The best p^an would consist in employing two sets of 
labourers, the one exhorters, and the other preachers; the first, mov- 
ing in the same sphere as the mass of the people, supported at small 
expense, and disseminating without noise, their opinions from house 
to house, would act as guides and pioneers to the second, would 
smooth the way for them, and secure them audiences, that their 
preaching might not be in vain. Thirty preachers, and a hundred 
exhorters, the first at a hundred a-year, the second at thirty pounds 
a-year, each, and in the whole, at an expense of L.6000 a-year, would 
cover Ireland entirely in a perpetual circuit, and would at once 
spread the truth over the face of the country; while their secondary 
aim would be to concentrate their efforts for a time upon particular 
spots, where circumstances might appear most favourable." 

We regret that a person of the author's rank and talents, property 
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and influence, poflseasing, as he does, the confidence of the Voluntary 
Di88entei*B, has not ere now formed *' a broad catholic" Association 
for executing his scheme. How encouraging is the letter of Wick- 
liffe to Huss, with whose exciting and consolatory exhortation we 
close our effort in behalf of Common Sense and the Rights of Con- 
science : — ^ Do thou, therefore, Huss ! a brother greatly beloved 
in Christ, unknown to me indeed in person, but not in faith and love; 
(for what part of the world can tear asunder, and separate those whom 
the love of Christ unites !) be comforted and strengthened in the grace 
which is given thee. As a good soldier of Jesus Christ, war in word 
and in deed, and recall into the way of truth as many as thou art 
able; because neither by eironeous and deceitful decrees, nor by the 
false opinions and doctrines of antichrist, is the truth of the gospel to 
be kept in silence and in secret Rather comfort and strengthen the 
members of Christ, by weakening the wiles and deceit of Satan, be- 
cause antichrist shall come to an end in a short time, it is the will of 
the Lord !"• 

• The History of the Christian Church, and of the Waldeoses and AlbigeDses« by 
William Jones. 
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